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.22 Rim Fire Bolt Action Tubular Magazine 













Get this New, Up-To-the- Minute 


WINCHESTER 


Bolt Action Tubular Magazine 
.22 Repeater — Model 72 


SE E this newest popular-style Winchester .22 rim fire rifle. A new high i in all- 
around .22 rim fire rifle lik: ibility, at gratifyingly low cost. A man’s size, husky, 
fast handling, finely balanced, ste: idy holding eyeful! But wait till you shoot it! 











Check these: New design solid one-piece walnut stock with long, deep, real semi- 
beavertail forestock. Thoroughly tested military type bolt action—cocks on opening 
and has primary extraction. Breeches up with fine head-space fit. Fast-handling ovoid 
shape bolt handle. New side-lever type safety lock—convenient, quick, dependable. 
Fine accuracy with .22 rim fire Long Rifle, Long and Short cartridges, used inter- 
changeably. Capacity respectively 15, 16 or 20. 
Note the Model 72 sight equipment. New Winchester design peep rear sight, or, 
if you prefer, you can have an open rear sight. Further, you can get Model 72 with 
either style rear sight and also a 5-power or 24\-power Winchester telescope sight. 
Or one with telescope only, no metallic sights. Choice of eight different styles. 
recently announced Winchester’s development of the new Leader Stayn- 
less .22 rim fire c: irtridges. Model 72 now comes through. It is the companion new 
wnt os of these new .22 Leaders. Together, this rifle and these cartridges repre- 
sent a great new achievement in popular .22 rim fire rifles and ammunition. Team 
them up and enjoy this 1938 contribution to .22 rim fire shooting. 
Bead Front Sight When you get your Model 72 get Winchester Leader Staynless Cartridges for 
it. Or if you want extra high speed ‘and maximum power at long range, Winchester 
Super Speed Staynless Cartridges, 


And Now the New Speed Sensation— Model 65 Center Fire .218 Be 


For much higher speed and greater power in small bore center fire, here, in the 
new Winchester Model 65 .218 Bee and its new Winchester Super Speed Car- 
tridge, you have both the newest combination and the lowest in price. A light, 
fast handling Winchester with time-tried lever action, specially built for its new 
ultra-fast Winchester-pioneered cartridge. Muzzle velocity, 2860 f.s.—even faster 
than the 180-grain .30 Gov't. 06! 

See these timely new popvlar style Winchester Rifles at your dealer's. For free 














New Peep Sight 



















These five close-ups 






llustrate some of the 






new features of the 
Model 72. Particular 


attention is invited to 








the neat, refined de- 








sign and sturdy con- 






: Semi- ‘ a folders, please address Dep:. 20-C, 
eavertai struction. 
Forestock WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., _A. 





New Winchester .218 Bee Rifle 


At left, Winchester Super Speed .218 
Bee center fire cartridge, actual 
size. Has 46-grain hollow-point bullet. 






















The Hight Note 


Wherever the pathsofmen maycross, a 
Pabst can add the right note of pA 
understanding as it has for five gen- a 


erations. Good music, good fun and ORDER A CASE TODAY 


a glass of wholesome Pabst Blue 





Ribbon help set the world in tune. 





GOO D 7 a@ts& F O R 9 4 Y EAR S 


® 1938, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 





JUL | 2 1938 This advertisement is not iateaded to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is illegal 1 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


f YOUD WANT SuperX POWER/ 


¥ 


r you were facing a giant tusker in the 
open, with nothing between you and 
certain death but the rifle in your hands, 
you'd want a Super-X .375 H. & H. 
Magnum cartridge to STOP the mon- 
ster in his tracks. 

Although comparatively few American 
hunters ever have the opportunity to 
shoot big game in Africa, WESTERN 
builds Maximum Power into every 
Super-X center-fire cartridge in its re- 
spective class. This positive stopping 


power of Super-X is the result of Max- 
imum Velocity coupled with patented 
LUBALOY Open Point Expanding or 
Soft Point bullets of exclusive design. 


Don’t take the chance of losing a cov- 
eted trophy this Fall! Shoot the ammu- 
nition built to stop any big game in its 
tracks! Specify Super-X by name, in 
any of the 55 center-fire cartridges of 
25 popular calibers. Remember, you 
also get Maximum Accuracy in Super-X! 


SuperxX 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. G-19, East Alton, Illinois 
Send FREE your folder giving full particulars of SUPER-X center-fire car- NOw 
tridges —and the Western Ammunition Handbook containing 72 pages of Supe. x | 


valuable shooting information. 
Name—__ 

Address___ 
a 


a 
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— ett | 














When you get to know the man behind the signature 
on an outdoor yarn, you find that he is exactly the kind 
of human, friendly chap you would expect to meet in 


F YOU lived in 

3oston, and woke 
up some fine sum- 
mer Sunday with a 
crick in your back, 
the last thing you'd 
think of doing 
would be to call up 
an osteopath named 
Dr. Malcolm John- 
ston. You'd know 
that Dr. Johnston, 
who writes “Tweeks 
and Twiddles” with 
the doctor part left off his 


~ 





has 


name, 
never been within miles of his office on 
a Saturday or Sunday during the sum- 


mer. As you'll suspect from reading 
his story, his week-ends are spent fish- 
ing. His hobby is trying to make amends 
to his wife for leaving her to shift for 
herself while he fishes. She isn’t inter- 
ested in angling. 


ope in 1902, when Nyle F. Smith was 
a six-year-old kid in Lyon County, 
Iowa, it was still a country of open 
plains. Game was plentiful, and Smith 
already had his first gun—an air rifle. 
The author of “Little Hooks, Big Fish” 
started fishing about the same time and 
has been an inveterate angler ever since. 
After the war, in which he served 23 
months in the U. S. Army, Smith was 
seized with wanderlust. He drove a 
truck, tried the oil fields and lumber 
camps, ran a garage, worked on river 
boats, and mined in Nevada. Then, in 
1926, he found what he had been looking 
for at Mammoth Lakes, Cal., and started 
his first fishing camp. His _ present 
camp is 10,500 ft. up in the High Sierras. 
Always a natural fisherman, a dozen 
years there have given Smith a knowl- 
edge of lake fishing that few can match. 
Though a veteran, Smith is always eager 
to experiment, as his articles prove. 








HEN the Hudson's Bay 

Co. celebrated its 250th 
anniversary in 1920, the man chosen 
to round up the leading Indian chiefs 
of the Canadian tribes for the cere- 
mony of smoking the peace pipe with 
the governor-general was Philip H. 
Godsell, who writes “Night Brings 
the White Bears.” No other man in 
the dominion knew the Indians so 
well; few others knew every remote 
post and tribe in the northern wilds. 
Godsell is a part of the Far North, 
for he has spent virtually his whole 
life in the service of the world’s most 
romantic trading company. In 1906, 
when he was 16, he signed up for duty 
at York Factory. His introduction to 
Arctic travel came a year later. A 
raw lad, he was banished to a distant 
post by his factor for a minor infrac- 
tion of company rules. Godsell left 
a bloody trail on snowshoes for 500 
miles and slept in snow banks at 60 
below zero. But he got there—and 





strange to say, he actually liked it. 

At 19, he was factor of the lonely 
post at Trout Lake, uncrowned king 
of a thousand Cree, Ojibwa, and 
primitive Crane Indians. For nine 
months of the year, he never saw a 
white man, and spoke only Cree. Mail 
reached him twice a year—once by 
dog team, once by canoe. In 1911, he 
was transferred to Fort Saint John 
in the Rockies, and saved a survey 
party from massacre at the hands of 
rebellious Beaver Indians. 

One of the toughest jobs of his 32 
years in the North was searching for 
new Eskimo tribes in the virtually 
unexplored regions around the mag- 
netic pole, 250 miles within the Arctic 
Circle. On this venture, he identified 
40 new tribes, and founded Fort Bra- 
bant, the northernmost post in that 
part of the Arctic. 

Later, as inspecting officer, he 
toured the length of the Athabasca, 
Mackenzie, and Liard rivers by dog 
team and canoe, and hiked by dog 
teams and on snowshoes across the 
Arctic Rockies in the dead of winter 
to Fort Yukon and to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

In recent years, Godsell has labored 
ceaselessly to awaken the dominion 
government to the need for conserv- 
ing wild game, particularly caribou, 
for the Eskimos, who depend upon 
these animals for food. His efforts 
have resulted in the establishment 
of large areas for the exclusive use 
of the native tribes. Recognition for 
his work in the Far North came five 
years ago when he was appointed a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 


ciety of London, England. He has 
written extensively of his own ad- 
ventures and of native life in the 


Arctic and many of his articles have 


previously appeared in OUTDOOR 
LIFE. 
Godsell now makes Winnipeg, 


Manit., his headquarters. His hobby 
is collecting Eskimo and Indian cos- 
tumes, weapons, and bead work. 











Outdoor Lifers 


a stretch of birdy cover or on your favorite stream. 
So you'll get acquainted with the men (and women) 
who write for us, we introduce them in these brief chats 


FD pewonpn so many 
men who live to 
fish, Henry S. Bev- 
erage did not make 
his first cast from 


the cradle. The au- 
thor of “You Fish 
for Shad... Ill 
Buy Mine” was a 
crusty, old  high- 
school lad _ before 
the fishing virus 





got him. Since then 
he’s been trying val- 
iantly to make up for lost time. 

Beverage is a true down-easter. He 
was born in Camden, Me., 41 years ago, 
and has never roamed very far from the 
Maine woods and coasts. He is now 
rod and gun columnist, and outdoor- 
page editor for the Portland, Me., “Press 
Herald” and “Sunday Telegram,” thus 
stocking the larder for a wife and five 
youngsters. 

Though not quite a gun bug, Beverage 
doesn’t miss the classification by more 
than a sturdy whisker. He likes to re- 
model his own guns, enjoys pistol and 
skeet shooting, and gets really excited 
when somebody mentions woodcock. 

A versatile sportsman, Beverage is 
thoroughly at home on the water, and 
designs and builds his own boats. In the 
early days of the sport, Beverage was an 
outboard racing fanatic. 

Beverage shares the outdoorsman’s 
universal hobby of photography. He 
never goes anywhere without his camera, 
considering pictures second in impor- 
tance only to the sports he follows. 


HEN Jack ‘iy rh ar 

O’Connor + 3) 
writes about ver- 
min shooting in 
“Sharpen Your 
Eye With Sum- 
mer Hunts,” he’s 
dealing with a 
subject that he 
knows as much 
about as any man 
living. “I started 
pestering spar- 
rows and black- 
birds with an air 
gun when I was five,” he confesses, and, 
as his article shows, has made war upon 
predators whenever the season was 
closed on game. The hunting skill this 
has helped him develop has been brought 
out time and again in his numerous arti- 
cles. His first rifle, he says, was bought 
with money saved out of a $l-a-week 
salary when he was nine, and was a fifth- 
hand .30/30. He has since owned and 
shot every make of rifle. At present, he 
and Mrs. O’Connor own four shotguns 
and six rifles, the latter ranging from a 
.22 to a .35 Whelen. O’Connor was born 
at Nogales, Ariz., right on the Mexican 
border, and still lives in that State. “I 
don’t like to live any place where I can- 
not quickly be in wild country,” he says. 
He has contributed to many magazines, 
taught journalism for several years at 
the University of Arizona, and has pub- 
lished two novels. He is now working on 
a book about the Southwest and Mexico. 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


P. A. PARSONS 


MERICAN anglers fishing New 
rN Brunswick’s Miramichi River re- 
port spring salmon fishing this 
year the best ever... Big bad wolf. 
Tracks of a wolf, observed in Yellow- 
stone Park early this year, measured 4 
in. long, 3% in. wide, says “Yellowstone 
Nature Notes”... White-tailed and mule 
deer in Harney and Black Hills national 
forests, 8S.D., showed good increase last 
year ... Robert Neuhauser, Lindsay, 
y j / | S.D., caught three coyotes at one time in 
Ou, 00 ¢ | traps placed around a carcass used as 


bait. His season’s catch of the yappers 





Will find plenty of Bass, | was 48. 

i ™ - ss No race suicide here. Mountain goats 
Great Northerns, Wall-eyes, | in Black Hills, S8.D., now number 18. 
and Muskies in the St. Law- Flock started with three that escaped 


from Custer State Park in 1930 


IF I ne Pe ee One 
MM L 
GWE neave-O! 


Y— TH 
fi use 
\ent pe 
\SAFETY 
"RAZOF | ly, 
Wandering rainbows. Tendency of rain- 
— a -| bow trout not to “stay put” in most east- 
ae ‘ ern streams illustrated by Catharine 
Creek, between Horseheads and Wat- 


IF INTERESTED IN CHANNEL BASS kins Glen, N. Y. Large rainbows run up 


Suggest June, July, Sept., early Oct. that creek from Seneca Lake each 


rence River at Clayton, N.Y. 






Bass Season Opens June 16th 
Write for Fishing Folder 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CLAYTON [3,222 NEW YORK 


Islands 

















MARLIN & TUNA JULY, AUG., SEPT. spring to spawn. Fishing said to be 
Numerous Salt Water Varieties Any Time good there during 4 to 6 weeks. Then 
rainbows run back into lake... New 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 
Wachapreague, E. S. Va. 
A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership-Mngt.) 


ENJOY YOUR TRIP? — 


tuna grounds? Essex Bay, just north of 
Gloucester, Mass., was filled with tuna 
last August and September, writes Fred- 
eric A. Frost, West Newton, Mass. One 
W rite Outdoor Life printers 1,100 lb. taken in fish ‘weir. 
4 Another brought in that weighed 700 lb. 

and tell us about it North Twin Lake, Oreg., has been yield- 
— — —————-— ing brook trout this spring weighing up to 


’ 5 and 6 lb. No, not on flies. Salmon eggs 
4; MOUncingY 


do it... Greedy trout! W. H. Scheurig, 
South Amboy, N. J., writes that on open- 

ing day this spring he caught a 20-in. 
ROUND-UP 


rainbow trout in the South Branch of 
the Raritan, and found a 5-in. rabbit in 
the stomach ... It’s sport, but not sport 
fishing. Last year 17,000 persons from 15 
states descended on Marinette, Wis., to 
scoop up smelt. Countless millions run 
yearly up the Menominee River to 
Plan now to attend the year’s spawn. The run is only at night. These 
biggest and best fishing party tasty little fish are descended from Maine 
with anglers from all over stock, planted in an inland Michigan 
the nation. Attractive trophy lake. They found their way down to 
list with weekly prizes and . 
grand prizes. Meet the king 
of all game fish on his home 
grounds. You'll have the time 
of your life. For folder write 
G. L. Neal, Mgr., Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Green Bay, and from there run up the 
T.PETERSBURG 


Menominee Denison Lake—if and 
ON FLORIDAS GULF COAST 
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Hie when built, and chances are it will be 

i : ; 

i will be the largest lake in Texas, and 
provide anglers with a grand new fish- 

ing water. It will cover 250,000 acres, 

says Ray Osborne, Dallas. 

\y Observers for More Game Birds in 
1} America report that the spring flight of 
‘\ | ducks shows, in general, a decided in- 

| erease. Mallards, pintails, baldpates, 
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BO0K = Write Room 202, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 
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Mention Outdoor Life 








WHERE THEY BITE EVERY DAY! 
T= the fishing thrill of a lifetime 

abound at Port Aransas. Stay at any of the 
charming places Port Aransas provides for 
you and catch your fill of 

Tarpon, Kingfish, Jackfish, Red Snapper 
Fishing grounds of Presidents. Every hour at 
Port Aransas is filled with adventure. For 
detailed information, write 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

PORT ARANSAS es 














TEXAS 

June and July is the time to catch Tarpon, and 
Boca Grande Pass is where most Tarpon are 
caught. Wonderful small fishing also available. 
Hotel accommodations $3.50 per day and up, 
American Plan. Guide and good motor boat 
$15.00 per day. I can guarantee you a successful 
trip. Write or wire for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 











Here’s he-man sport 


SALMON 


are hungry now in 


WASHINGTON 


You really can 
get limit catches in this State 
of unspoiled sport 


when 
25 to 


You’ve got a battle on your hands 
you hook a fighting King Chinook. 
60 pounds of war, that’s what he is. 

All summer, through September, salty 
Puget Sound ripples to runs of these great 
game fish. Besides Chinooks, Humpback 
salmon, Silvers, Blackmouths are in hun- 
gry competition for your lure. 

And trout! July and August are the best 
months to whip Washington waters. Fly 
fishing for Cutthroat is excellentall season. 
And in mountain lakes and streams along 
the Cascade slopes you'll take Rainbow, 
Eastern Brook, Dolly Varden, and Lake 
trout. Great big firm-meated beauties. 

Sportsmen come from all 
over the world to get this | 
summer fishing in Washing- 
ton. Yet you may have miles 
of these Last Frontier wa- 
ters to yourself. 

Right now—tear out that 
coupon below and send for 
latest bulletin on fishing in 
unspoiled Washington State. 
It’s yours for the asking. 











UPON TODAY )eacacas 


WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISSION 
191 State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 


satiation WAIL ¢ 


Please send without cost full details on where and 

how to get ‘em. Also send illustrated State of Wash- 

ington book on vacation opportunities and costs. 
ne 

lddr 

{ \/ té 
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blue-wing and green-wing teal, black 
ducks, canvasbacks, and lesser scaup 
increases are the most encouraging. 


But the “no change” and “decrease” re- 
ports considerably outnumber those re- 
porting increase in the case of redheads, 
greater scaup, ruddy ducks, and ring- 
neck ducks ... Poison baits play havoc. 
A. R. Strong, Soda Springs, Id., writes 
that poison baits, put out by government 
departments to control insects and ro- 
dents, are exterminating the game and 
birds. 


Upper Peninsula Trout 


HE UPPER PENINSULA of Michigan 

has some good trout fishing, with 
many streams to select from. 

There are dozens of good trout streams 
within a radius of 30 miles of Iron River. 
The town is on the edge of a national 
forest, and new forest roads have opened 
up fishing territory heretofore inacces- 
sible. When I first started fishing there 
years ago, my friends used to take me 
30 miles or more from town, and then 
walk me through the woods for 4 or 5 
miles more to get to some choice spot. 
However, I soon found they were looking 
for the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow, and overlooking the fine fishing 
close at hand. 








excellent 


itself 
There are some stretches 


The Iron River is an 
trout stream. 
of it close to town which are beautiful 
fly water. I like the stream because of 
its fine, clear water which remains cold 
even in August. It is an easy stream to 
wade, having a sandy bottom, and it has 
plenty of fast water and deep holes to 
make good hiding places for the speckled 
brook trout. 

Cook’s Run probably is the best trout 
stream in this vicinity, although the 
south branch of the Paint River also is 
very good. Each of these streams is with- 
in 15 miles of the town. The Brule, which 
divides Wisconsin from northern Michi- 
gan, is within 6 miles of town, and there 
are numerous northern Wisconsin 
streams such as the Pine, Popple, and 
Jones Creek which are easily reached 
from Iron River. 

Gwinn is a delightful little town right 
in the heart of a large wilderness area 
There are comfortable accommodations 
in town, and I can’t imagine a more rest- 
ful place for a trouting vacation than 
Gwinn. You can slip into your waders 
in your room and fish the Escanaba 
right in town; but the best way to fish 
this stream is from a canoe, obtainable 
locally. 

Marquette is one of the best places 
for a trout fisherman. The Dead River, 
which is misnamed, is close at hand and 
is a beautiful stream with cascades, 
waterfalls, rocky canyons, and the like. 
There are a number of power dams on 
it, and a knowledge of the stage of water 
is necessary, but this is easily secured. 
The local tourist bureau is ready and 
willing to cooperate. My favorite stream 
is the Chocolay, which empties into Lake 
Superior only a mile or two east of the 
city. This is a splendid rainbow stream, 
and each year many big rainbows up to 
8 lb. are taken by fishermen who wade 
out into the lake on the sandy bottom at 


the mouth of the Chocolay, and cast with 
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e SPLENDID FOOD VEGETABLES 
e MILK & CREAM FOR WOMEN 
e REASONABLE RAT OAD TO CAMP 


Thousands of Muskies are caught 
and hundreds are real prize trophies, 
ord—58'; pounds—was taken by 
Outlying camps are farther info. th 
gin fishing waters. You'll 
trip in May, early June and O 
marvelous Wall-cyes and Tig 
are great includi 
best in September a 
trips outfitted. C 
Make reservations 
Address 


Best oo Canoe 


ond Specs Good Guides. 
¢ for complete folder. 


Nestors Falls, 


Green's Camps Ontario, Canada 
LAKE OF THE ooos 


AKE OF THE WOODS 















L 


Lodge and separate sleeping cabins with screened 
porches. Close to Ft. Frances and Kenora hi ghway 
Excellent fishing and hunting. Big MUSKIES, B ASS 
PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE, LAKE TROUT Pier 
Moose, Deer Bear Housekeeping Cabin Meal 
Boats. Motors. Guides. Write for information and may 
H. CANAVAN 
EMO, ONTARIO CANADA 








Houseboat and Cottage Camps 
Have for years brought in more MUSKIES 
than any other camp in this district. There 
is a reason. Try our fishing and satisfy your 
self. For Accommodations in one of the best 
equipped camps in Ontario, write or wire 


KERVIN BROS. CALLANDER, ONT., CANADA 














Drive with ease to 








CAMP WE NA NA omy 
a a“ ONTARIO 

Off the beaten path—at Trail’s End, away from lar 

crowds Fish to your hearts content in the home and bac 

woods lakes surrounding our camps. Bass, Pickerel, G nd 

Salmon Trout. Delightful, comfortable furnished " 

lows, heated by fireplaces and wood stoves. Screened 1 

Excellent mea always fresh and wholesome. Hunting 

ing, Boating. Tennis. Fish shore dinners. Guide Booklet 

FRED J. SCHMELER & SONS 
_Box 51 agnetawan, Ont., Canada_ 


BLACK BASS—TROUT—PICKEREL 


SIX POINT LODGE 


“Off the Beaten Trail’’ 
LOG CABIN CAMP 


The only camp on the shores of beautif Silent I e 
in the Canadian pine 

BOOK ED SOLID FOR AUGUST 
Reserv ations available for July an Septer Ser 
for sider Winter address, L. B. Greene Ro 
220 E. 42nd St., New York City. From June 1 to Oct. 1 


_____— Paudash, Ontario, Canada 


ALGONQUIN PAR HIGHLANDS OF 


ONTARIO 
Speckled Trout—Lake Trout 
Small Mouth Black Base 
HIGHLAND INN C 


comfort and good food 
Fishing & camping trips. C 

for campers. Excellent guides. Tennis, riding, bathing 
etc. King’s Highway from Toronto & Montreal 
Canadian National Railway direct 


C. E Paget & Sons—Owners & Operators 


mpletely reconditioned 
Running water & private |! 
omple te outfitting ta 





" 





Fish ALGONQUIN Waters 


Bi ingalow camp for fishermen and thei ir fami- 

Comfort and seclusion far from beaten 
auto roads. BASS and MUSKIES in home 
waters. Outfitted trips, lake and stream, for 
TROUT Screened cabin artesian well- 
vater, inner-spring bedding, home cooking 
Write for folder - early! 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Lake Traverse, Ont., Canada, Via Box 28, Pembroke 


—— 


Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE's:::: 


On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 











A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy acce Or 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right 
the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Locs 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarter 
comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meat 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rate 50 per 
day per guest, single: $6.50 double. This include 
experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur 
ther information write 

L. L. CAMERON 
Samoset Lodge Monetville, Ontario 
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flies for the trout which lie at the mouth 
of the stream. 

This just scratches the surface of 
northern Michigan fishing. Gwinn is 
only 25 miles from Marquette, and Iron 
River less than 100 miles. The most suc- 
cessful fisherman I know of in Marquette 
used only three different patterns of flies 
—Royal Coachman, Black Gnat, and Ma- 
ginty; and he carried them in three sizes 

-8, 10, and 12. He always maintained 
that when he couldn’t get them on the 
Royal Coachman he might as well sit on 
the bank and smoke his pipe until they 
commenced to rise.—Harold W. Pripps. 





Mexican Mountain Lions 


OAHUILA, MEXICO, in my opinion, 

has the largest mountain lion popu- 
lation on the continent. We had a pack 
of six July and Walker hounds, and had 
no success the first week. The weather 
was beautiful and sunshiny, but we were 
camped at 7,000 ft. elevation, and the 
nights were cold. On Tuesday of the 
second week we bagged two lions with 
beautiful pelts. The next day we had a 
very exciting chase after a large female 
that jumped out of trees several times 
before we had a chance to shoot her. 
Where we finally got her was several 
thousand feet higher than where we had 
struck her trail. She first treed on the 
edge of a canyon in a forest of pines and 
oaks. She ran part-way down the tree, 
jumped 30 or 40 feet down the hill, and 
passed within 10 feet of one of the party 
in the brush. He said she looked about 


20 ft. long, and was going like greased 
lightning. 
The next day we had another long, 


hard chase, and finally got the lion, mak- 
ing four lions in three days.—J. A. L. 


Martha's Vineyard Fishing 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD, Mass., is an 

island 23 miles long by about 10 
miles wide, and separated from the 
mainland by Vineyard Sound, which is 
about 4 miles wide. It affords good and 
diversified fishing. The variety of fish 
to be caught is unusual. 

Fresh-water fishing on the island be- 
gins April 1, with the opening of the 
brook-trout season. There are nice wood- 
land streams and great ponds, with 
shores of white sand, which afford fine 
fly-fishing. There are not only brook 
trout but sea trout—brook trout that 
have run into the sea and return big, 
fat, and scrappy. In those same ponds 
are to be found large, sea-run white 
perch, as well as red perch. There are 
three fine lakes where there are gamy 








small-mouthed bass and pickerel. 

Salt-water fishing begins about the 
last of April with pollock, weighing up 
to 30 lb., which give great sport trolling 
with rod and reel from a catboat. Striped- 
bass fishing begins about June 1. This 
fish is one of the gamest, and there is 
no better fishing anywhere for the strip- 
er than on the Vineyard. The mackerel, 
a fine fish on light tackle, may be ex- 
pected about July 1. 

Bluefishing starts about August 1, and 
lasts until about October 1. This is the 
sport that both tyro and expert rave 











No Finer Trophy than 


HE vast sweep of wild mountainous territory in Alberta, British Columbia 
and the Yukon is incomparably the continent’s best bet for the big game 
several varieties of mountain 


peng at Grizzlies, brown and black bear, 
sheep, mountain goat, moose, elk, caribou and deer—these are your trophy 
opportunities. 


or 


your plans. Write 
Railway, 


Canadian Pacific 1127 





VISIT CANADA 





Make your arrangements without delay. 
mation about the best districts and put you in touch with thoroughly 
experienced and competent outfitters and guides. 
wire A. O. 
Windsor Station, 





HUNT 
BIG 
GAME 
Western 
|\CANADA 


a Full-crewn Grizzly! 


Many trips where you'll never meet another hunting ae 
or even hear a shot. Keen, bracing air—Ever changing scenery—mammoth 
mountain ranges and flower- carpeted valleys of rare be sauty and grandeur. 


We will gladly give you full infor- 


Let us help you with 
General Tourist Agent, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Seymour, 


Camadian Pacihic 


YOUR 


FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 
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‘If it’s FISH 

Sf it’s you want 
You'll find real fishing here! The OJIBWAY 
invites you to fish the teeming waters of 
Georgian Bay Channels this summer. Muskies 
up to 40 pounds, fighting Bass, Pike and 
Pickerel to test your skill. 

The OJIBWAY, in the wilds of Ontario, 
offers modern hotel accommodation, wonder- 
ful meals. A _ paradise to which you can 
bring the family and be assured of complete 
comfort. 

For illustrated folder and rates, 
day to 


Hamilton C. Davis, 
Hie 


IBWAY 


GEORGIAN BAY, ONTARIO, CANADA 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 

o your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill. folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., 


BATES’ CAMPS 
Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont., Canada 


PTHE RANGERS LopceE- 


LAKE BAPTISTE, ONTARIO 


BASS PIKE 


Fish for fighting fish on beautiful wilderness 
lake. ‘Log lodge and cabins. Rough it in com- 
fort with entire family. Cool, restful, invigo- 
rating. You have been looking for a place 
like this. Reasonable rates. Folder on request. 


The Rangers Lodge, Lake Baptiste, Ont., Canada 


write to- 
Manager 


OUBWAY 
ISLAND 





Montreal. 






















A\\ PRIZE 
‘MUSKIES! 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been caught at Calvert's than ot any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 25 years prove this statement. The 
World's Record Musky came from these waters. 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing 
Bear hunting in May. Six camps. Comfort- 
able cottages. Modern Houseboat and 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips ovt- 
fitted. Write for folder » 


E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO | 













“LAKE OF 
THE woops’ 


Dalseg’s Camps 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 
On famous Sabaskong Bay, where you will get 
PRIZE MUSKIES, LAKE TROUT, WALLEYES, 
NORTHERN PIKE AND BASS. Easily reached 
from Ft. Frances Highway. Also on Cedar Lake, 
35 miles north of Quibell, known for its MUSKIES 
AND MOOSE. Open May ist—all accommodations 
guaranteed. For full information write or wire to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 














Pipestone Falls Lodge 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 


‘that can’t be beat’’ get off the 
to Basswood Lake on the Canadian 
Border of Superior National and Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park. American plan, store, canoe trips, 
log cabins with electric lights, showers, etc. 


o. M. J. ‘Conorton, Prop. Box 137 


For fishing 
beaten paths 








fun as the veteran 


Stag—or with the family 


Write Bob Watts, 


In the Unspoiled Wilderness of the 


Superior-Quetico Forests 
Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 


Wilderness Outfitters Inc. - - - Basswood Fishing Lodge 
Manager, 


Luxury or rough it 


Minnesota, for booklet 





Ely, 
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BIG GAME 
FISHING 


OFF 


BLOCK ISLAND 








TUNA 
MARLIN 
ALBACORE 
SWORD FISH 
STRIPED BASS 
BLUEFISH 
BONITO 
MAKO 


Fishing enthusiasts! Take the 
New Haven and arrive early! 
Make the most of your day where 
there’s game fish galore! 


There’s a thrill a second in play- 
ing the big ones off Block Island 

. those game fish are game! 
It’s great sport—and strenuous 
too! At the end of the day you'll 
welcome the soothing comfort of 
a roomy, deep-cushioned seat 
and a swift, smooth ride home 
on the New Haven. 


Block Island’s famous sport fish- 
ing waters are easily reached 
from several points along the 
Shore Line Route of the New 
Haven. Go the economical, care- 
free way to your favorite fishing 
grounds. 


NEW HAVEN 








ee 
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of the beaches with a surf rod, or by 
trolling from a boat. They run between 
4 and 12 lb. 

If you want to test your strength and 
endurance, hire a boat and go out to sea 
from 15 to 20 miles. Out there are blue- 
fin tuna, and when you have landed one 
you'll know you've been in a scrap. 
While you are out there, watch for that 
sail-shaped fin or the tail tip of a marlin 
or broadbill swordfish. Let your skipper 
maneuver your bait to a strike and then, 
brother, brace your feet, set your star 
drag but not too tightly, and prepare 
yourself for a thrilling fight of from 2 to 
5 hours.—M. C. H. 





Wyoming Moose and Sheep 


CCORDING to advice from Wy- 
oming correspondents, the State 
Fish and Game Commission will issue 50 
special moose and 50 special mountain 
sheep hunting permits for the season of 
1938. Of these, 25 will be allotted to resi- 
dent hunters for moose, and 25 for sheep, 
and must be applied for before July 1. 
These resident permits will cost $25 for 
moose, and $15 for sheep. Nonresident 
permits will total 25 for moose and 25 for 
sheep, must be applied for before May 1, 
and will cost $75 each. 
Mississippi Fishing 
ve LAKE, 60 miles south of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Route 61, has plenty 
of large and small-mouthed bass, bream, 
and crappie. Upon reaching Lula, Miss., 
ask at any garage or filling station as to 
the best road leading to the lake. It is 
only three miles from the highway, and 
located on a gravel road. 

May and June are the best months for 
the fishing, though it continues through 
the year. You can get a 3-day nonresi- 
dent fishing license for $1.25, or a sea- 
son’s license for $5.25. 

The choicest fishing, especially fly rod 
and casting, will be found at the lower 
end of the lake where Phillips Bayou 
empties into the lake. At the mouth of 
the bayou is a sand bar about half a mile 
long, where bass hang out waiting for 
the minnows to swim out of the shal- 
lows. The bayou also is an ideal fishing 
spot, with many logs, lily pads, and tree 
tops. The water is from 10 to 15 ft. deep. 

Boats, cabins, and other fishing neces- 
sities can be secured from any of the 
fishing camps located along the lower 
end of the lake. Prices are reasonable, 
and service is good.—Charles Neal. 





Vermilion and Pelican Lakes 


OU WILL get wall-eyed pike, North- 

ern pike, and crappies in Vermilion 
Lake, in Minnesota. In Pelican Lake are 
Northern pike, some of them very large, 
crappies, and a few bass. Pelican is ex- 
tremely weedy in summer. Vermilion is 
a large lake, very lovely, and a nice place 
to camp. There are many resorts where 
you can get boats. Camping is best in 
July, or the first part of August, as you 
avoid the flies and mosquitoes, which 
are bad early in the season.—A. W. 
Lewis. 





Oregon Inlet Channel Bass 


HE channel bass ran at Oregon Inlet, 

N. C., two weeks earlier than usual 
run this year, and were exceptionally 
plentiful. The first boat went out March 
25, and took 24 channel bass, weighing 
about 40 lb. each. Now that the fish are 
here, they will probably remain. 

Guides are available at Kitty Hawk, 
Nags Head, Collington, and Manteo. 
Several of the hotels and rooming 
houses were opened for spring fishermen 
by April 1, and will remain open through- 
out the summer. As Oregon Inlet is just 
a few minutes drive—10 miles—from 
Nags Head and Manteo, most fishermen 
get their guides at these points, and 
make their headquarters either at Man- 
teo or Nags Head. Most guides are 
booked well in advance. 

Surf fishing usually does not start un- 
til about April 15. Surf fishing at Oregon 
Inlet is second to none in the country 
when the herring start their outward 
trek. Channel bass and bluefish are in 
the inlet in great numbers when the her- 
ring start out, and it is then that the surf 
fishing is at its best.—Rupert E. West. 





Fish In the Green Mountains 


AKE WILLOUGHBY, at Westmore, 

Vt., has good salmon, rainbow, and 
lake-trout fishing. There are numerous 
other lakes and ponds within easy dis- 
tance of Westmore, Barton, and Orleans, 
where trout, bass, and pickerel fishing 
may be found. The stream fishing for 
both rainbow and brook trout also is 
very good in those sections.—Mazzini 
Phillips. 


Florida Gulf Coast Fishing 


URING THE MONTHS of June and 

July tarpon fishing is at its best along 
the west coast of Florida all the way 
from Saint Petersburg to Everglade 
City. Tarpon headquarters are at Saint 
Petersburg, Bradenton, Sarasota, Ven- 
ice, Punta Gorda, Fort Myers, and Ever- 
glade City. A good place for first-rate 
tarpon fishing at a reasonable cost is 
Bradenton. Many big tarpon are caught 
in the Manatee River, right in front of 
the town. Prices for boats and guides 
are reasonable. 

As to the fishing in the rivers such as 
the Manatee, Peace, Miaaka, and Shark, 
during June and July there isn’t much 
fishing up these rivers because of the 
heat and warm water, excepting at the 
mouths. The Shark River can be fished 
only by chartering a small cabin cruiser 
at Fort Myers or Everglade City. This 
is rather an expensive trip. 

Tarpon are caught by trolling with 
strips of cut mullet or artificials, and 
sometimes they will hit a feather bait. 
Other west coast fish giving good sport 
are kingfish, mackerel; grouper, trout, 
bluefish, and amberjacks. 

It is a good plan to buy no tackle until 
you arrive at the town you are to make 
your headquarters. All of the boats are 
equipped with trolling rods and the va- 
rious lures. You won’t know what you'll 
have to buy, if anything, until you arrive 
there. All the places I have recommend- 
ed as headquarters are on the Tamiami 
Trail.—Gus Munch. 
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e LAKES THAT HAVE 
MADE WISCONSIN FAMOUS! 


YELLOW LAKE LODGE, beautifully situated on the 
narrow peninsula between Big Yellow Lake and Little 
Yellow Lake, two lakes famous for fish. Modern hotel 
and housekeeping cottages. Reasonable rates. Fishing 
of all kinds—Muskies, Wall-eyes, Pike, Bass, Trout. 
Bathing, too, boating, golf. Make reservations by letter 


or wire promptly 
F. C. ULLRICH, Prop. WEBSTER, WISC. 














BIRCH POINT RESORT 


Marsh- Miller Lake, Wis., 16 mi. no. of Chippewa Falis 
Light Housekeeping Cottages; innerspring mat- 
tresses, electric lights, ice, fuel. Ideally situated 
on the lake shore, among the pines. 
A-1 PAN AND GAME FISHING 

Grocery, bakery, fresh meats, refreshments. 
Space for trailers and campers. Open May Ist 
to Jan. Ist. Write 


DICK STEVENS 











In Great Indian Head Country 
On Chetek Chain of 6 Lakes. Modern furnished cot- 
tages shaded by pines and birch. $1¢ : a week, 
including electric light, Skelgas for shower 
baths, boats and ice. An ideal resting place for the 
family or sportsman. Walleye and northern pike, bas 
panfish—also musky and trou nearby Swimwins 
golf, tennis. 45 miles north of Eau Claire on paved 
U. S. 53. Restricted clients le. Folder free. 
L. VON SCHWEINITZ Chetek, Wis. 








BLOOMER, WIS. 





Fish and Hunt the Best 


From Your Own Cabin 


In The Famous Parry Sound District 
Spend your vacation at a modernly equipped 
lodge, also log cabins and housekeeping cabins, 
in the center of Parry Sound’s best fishing and 
hunting district. Write for folder to 


LINGERLONG Lopes 


D. J. McRae Ardbeg, Ont., Canada 









YOU can NOW DRIVE to 


PINE COVE 


Greatest vacation retreat on famous FRENCH 
RIVER. ‘‘The Best & the Most for the Least’’ 

. » Exclusive locality—Situated NEAREST to 
Fishing grounds. .. Muskies, G. N. Pike, Wall- 
eyes, Bass, etc. Wide-spread layout. . . Large 
Comfort-pluscabins. Fine food. Allrecreational 
facilities. For literature, etc., Write The Di- 





Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, 
fish that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle, 
are laying in wait for you along French River. Stay 
at comfortable, Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay. Guests 
can drive todoor. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room. 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT, 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, too. 


Walleyes—game 








CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
IM M | LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 

T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 


Timagami Forest Reserve 
Uns ee fishing for 


Small-Mouth Bass, Salmon 
andL ake Trout, Wall- -Eyes, 
Great Northern Pike.Camp- 
ing trips arranged. Canoes, 
rowboats, outboard motors for 
rent. Huge log lodge and cabins 
provide splendid accommoda- 
tions for whole ey. Write 
a cramer bookle: 


ONTARIO 
WILDS eee 





rector, Pine Cove, via Noelville, Ontario, Canada. 








LAKE OF THE WOODS LODGE 


An ideal place to spend your vacation and fish 
for prize muskies, bass, walleye pike. northern 


pike and salmon trout. Trout season opens early 
in May. Beautiful rustic lodge and log cabins. 


American and housekeeping plan. Reasonable 


rates. Write for information to 
JAMIESON BROS. 
_Box 992, Fort Frances, Ont._ 





Billy Metcalf’s Quaquak Quay 
(‘‘Bushmen’s Key’’) 
On Lake of the Woods 


Come where hunting & fishing is the best. Good food, 
comfortable beds, new equipment Reliable guides 
Road to camp. Off Ft. Frances Highway Camp 93 
miles from Ft. Frances. Write for reservations. 


W. G. Metcalf Kenora, Ont. 
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Maryland Trout 


SPRING VALLEY, about 35 
to 40 miles from Elkton, Md., has 
some fair to excellent trout streams 
which are regularly stocked by the State. 
These streams include Upper Jones 
Falls, Piney Run, Western Run, Slaugh- 
terhouse Run—a tributary of Jones 
Falls—as well as many feeder streams. 
THAT'S THE { 
PASSO ROMANO. 


REEN 





In Harford County there are Deer Creek, 
Gilbert’s Stream, and Goad’s Run, all 
well-stocked. To reach the Green Spring 
Valley in Baltimore County, the quickest 
route from Elkton would be the Phila- 
delphia road toward Baltimore, turning 
northwest out of Baltimore on the Falls 
road, which crosses several of the above- 
mentioned streams. Carroll County has 
Beaver Run, Morgan Run, and Snow- 
den’s Run, all well-stocked. To reach 
them, leave Baltimore on the Reisters- 
town road or the Libertytown road. 

The finest trout fishing in Maryland 
will be found in Frederick and Washing- 
ton counties, in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. There the streams are stocked 
with thousands of legal-sized and larger 
trout. Hunting Creek, Fishing Creek, 
Cactoctin, Owens Run, are a few of those 
in Frederick County. In Washington 
County are Little Antietam, Marsh Run, 
Little Beaver, and Saint James Run. To 
fish the Frederick County streams, it is 
necessary to go to Lewistown or Thur- 
mont. In Washington County, Hagers- 
town is the center. 

Local inquiry will assist you in locat- 
ing the streams, and county maps, rea- 
sonably priced at any large stationery 
store in Baltimore, will be very useful. 
—Frank Burt Smoot. 


Illinois Pan Fish 


AKE SENACHWINE is located about 

three miles north of Henry, IIl., on 
Route 29. At the north end of the lake 
are a lot of stumps and mossy hideouts 
where I have had some good pan fishing. 
I use a small fly with a small spinner 
before it. Last year I found the crappies, 
perch, and bluegills quite plentiful. There 
are cottages and other accommodations 
on this lake. 

Spring Lake, also in Illinois, is a clear 
lake, all spring-fed, and kept well-stocked 
by the State. It is just east of Banner, 
Ill., on Route 24. If you ask at Banner, 
you will be told how to reach the ferry 
that takes you across the Illinois River 
to the lake. The Chillicothe Rice Pond 
is an excellent place for pan fish, al- 
though they are caught for the most 
part on worms. 

One fact must be considered. Illinois 
is not like Wisconsin or Minnesota, our 
fish are much harder to get, smaller 
when you get them, and we do not have 
them in such quantities as the states to 
the north of us.—Lyman P. Davison. 


Northern California Trout 


OR TROUT FISHING within a few 

hours of San Francisco there are sev- 
eral locations to be recommended. You 
can take the Western Pacific railroad 
out of the city in the evening and get up 
in the Feather River country early the 
next morning. There are numerous fish- 
ing camps along the river, and at either 











Youll find 

the country’s 
finest fishing 
ir eee 





e@As long as men have fished for 
sport, the 7,000 lakes, hundreds of 
miles of rivers and 10,000 miles 
of trout streams of Wisconsin have 
offered the finest fishing to be found 
in this country. 

Take your choice — muskellunge, 
large or small mouth black bass, 
wall-eyed pike, northern pike, brook, 
rainbow, brown or lake trout. You'll 
find them all in Wisconsin, and in 
addition pan fish in almost unbeliev- 
able variety and numbers. 

You can depend on real fishing 
sport in Wisconsin, for beyond the 
natural increase of fish in our waters, 
the world’s greatest fish propagation 
program helps to keep all waters 
always well stocked. 

Let us send you, FREE, 
our big, new book, 
“56,000 Square Miles of 
Vacationland—Wiscon- 
sin.”’ Mail the couponnow. 
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WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
ROOM 20, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WIS. 
Please send me, free, your big, new 
book, “56,000 Square Miles of Va- 
cationland—Wéisconsin,” and other 


illustrated literature. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


eeesue euseneeeecaeaa es * 


cITY 


RELAX IN WISCONSIN 
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“North Western” takes you 
quickly, safely, and comfort- 
ably to some of the finest fish- 
ing regions in America—the 
thousands of lakes and rivers 
in the North Woods of Wis- 
consin, Upper Michigan and 
Minnesota, and the famous 
trout streams of the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. Low 
fares. Ask for information. 
Apply to any C. & N. W. Ry. 
representative or write 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. 23,400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO £ NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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Send your trophies to JONAS. 
Let these world-famous artists 
create for you a mount that is 
correct in posture, expression, 
anatomy and minute detail. 
Get the benefit of years of ex- 
field and in the studio— 


yerience acquired in the 
=XPERIENCE and skill that have won world-wide 
recognition for Jonas Master Taxidermists. 


send 10c for val- 
two books every 


VRITE on your letterhead or 
we Field Guide and Art Catalog 
sportsman should have. 







1024 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLO. 









When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OutTpoor LIFE 
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MIXED BAG HUNT'S: 
> Hunt for world re« rd tr ' 

> Kodiak, grizzly, black bear 


? b mountain sheep and 
Z Kenai mo se. Individu ally pl 
2 parties 
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> Cart 
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HUNT ‘WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer guar- 
antee shots at big game. Pack trips in summer to 
Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean Pass 
and Other Points. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 


13th suc 
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CAGLE ADORESS AGTA* BOR & 
ANCHORAGE ALABKA 




















CANVASBACK & REDHEAD 


Duck Shooting 


On Lake Winnipegosis, Manitoba 


Reputed best in country. Comfortable Camp. 
Experienced Guides Make reservations early. 
For information, write 


_J. L. ALLARD, DAUPHIN, MANITOBA, CANADA _ 





Trout + Bass * Muskies * Pickerel + Pike 


On Manitoulin Island, property adjoins largest Indian 





village in North America. New Log Bungalows, and 
Lodge. Modern conveniences, electricity, Wonderful 
mea Boats. Sand beach, good roads and train r 
vie Unspoiled country. Restricted cliente! Out 
fitters for inland trips to virgin intr Moderate 
rate Write or wire for folders and road may Fish 


guaranteed 


BOB COMMINS 
ne N. Ontario 





a Lodge 


BASS FISHING! 








iND LODGE, we guarantee fishermen 
their legal catch, in Island Lake and ten other 
smaller lakes ... all practically unfished. Here 
you will find every modern facility for your 


comfort with due consideration for your pocket. 
For complete information, write 


ISLAND LODGE 


Dougie MacRae, Mgr. Ardbeg, Ont., Canada 
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Belden or Keddy you can get accom- 
modations. The railroad office gets 
pretty accurate information as to how 
the fish are hitting, and should be con- 
sulted before you make the trip. 

For small-lake fishing, you could stay 
on the train an hour or so longer, going 
on to Blairsden. In the high country, 
some 10 miles out of Blairsden, and from 
2,000 to 4,000 ft. higher, is the Lakes 
Basin Recreation Area, containing some 
30 to 40 lakes, all pretty well stocked with 
rainbows, browns, Dolly Vardens, East- 
ern brook trout, etc. There are a number 
of resorts up there, all of them meeting 
the morning train at Blairsden, and driv- 
ing guests up from there. That country 
is typical of the High Sierras, and com- 
pares favorably with any of it.—Z. G. 
England, Jr. 


Adirondack Bass Lakes 


ASS fishing this season in Spy, Piseco, 

and other lakes in the Adirondacks of 
New York has been unusually good. The 
most successful baits are hellgramites, 
crabs, and minnows. 

Spy Lake village makes a good head- 
quarters. Perhaps the best and shortest 
route to take is through Fonda, Johns- 
town, Rockwood, Arietta, and then Spy 
Lake. There are boats, and usually bait, 
available. 

Provisions can be bought in Spy Lake, 
if you should camp. Take along plenty 
of woolen blankets. I find a bundle of 
clean newspapers a convenience. I 
spread them under the blankets of my 
bed, use them to wrap up camp refuse 
until it is disposed of, and wrap up 
dressed fish in them. If flies are bad, I 
wrap up the fish first in a cloth saturated 
with vinegar.—T. H. Wing. 








Aransas Pass Fishing 


ANY SPECIES of salt-water game 

fish are to be found at Aransas Pass, 
Tex., including tarpon. Rowboats are 
available as well as charter boats for 
deep-sea fishing. Boats with large fish- 
ing parties leave Corpus Christi and 
Aransas Pass every morning about 5 
o'clock, and stay out in the gulf all day. 
Some of these provide tackle, bait, and 
dinner, all for rates ranging from $3 to 
$5 a day for each person. 

Hotel and tourist accommodations are 
available at Aransas Pass, where you 
take the ferry to Mustang Island in or- 
der to reach the gulf side. Headquarters 
are generally made at Aransas Pass. For 
only one or two nights’ fishing, small 
tents, bed clothing, and air mattresses 
are often taken to the gulf shore, and 
camp is made on the beach. Bait is pro- 
curable on the gulf side. 

Aransas Pass is a recognized touring 
and fishing headquarters, and many nice 
side trips can be made from there in a 
ear. If you have a car along, go from 
Aransas Pass over a causeway for about 
two miles to the ferry, then cross to Mus- 
tang Island. If you are camping, you 
can pitch your tent about anywhere on 
the island. Don’t neglect Corpus Christi 
Pass, at the lower end of the island, 
where the tides flow through from the 
gulf to Laguna Madre.—J. C. Bowden. 


| NORTHERN QUEBE 











Lake St. John 


District 
Speckled Trout - — Quananiche 
Moose Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce i Hamel, Roberval, Que., | Canada 
‘This Year Come to 


AU RABASCA 


For Your Summer Vacation 





In the heart of the picturesque Valley of the 
St. Maurice River, off the beaten path. Excel- 
lent fishing, hunting, camps-—everything for the 


perfect vacation. 


ARTHUR McKENZIE 
_Riviere aux Rats, Laviolette s, Laviolette Cty., ‘Quebec, Canada 


* MOOSE « 


Northwestern Quebec, home of the big he: of- 


ids 


fers unsurpassed moose hunting Also bear and 
other small game, and good fishing Unlimited 
moose hunting territory to avoid crowding. Mod- 
erate rates. Write for further information and 
state whether you are coming by auto or train. 


KAPITACHUAN CLUB 


_Sigouin Bros. Bourmont, P. Q., Canada_ 


WHITEFISH LODGE 





Eight Beautiful Lakes in Radius of 3 Miles 
LAKE TROUT. BLACK BASS, GREAT NORTHERN 
& WALL EYED PIKE DEER and DUCK HUNTING 
in season ) comfortable log cabin Run g water 
Exce nt home cooking Boat motor r 1 ¢ f 

70 miles from Ottawa on route 11. For rat apply to 

ADELARDE LAFRANIERE 
Little Whitefish Lodge Gracefield, Que., Canada 








Fora GLORIOUS VACATION 


Visit the Great Smoky Mts. National Park 


Send 50c to Smoky Mt. Guide Service, Cher- 
okee N C., for map, guide book, information 
on fishing, hiking, camping, trails, Cherokee 


Indian Reservation and modern Cabin Reser- 


vations Visit Cherokee Red Wing & Red 
Wing Cabins near Cherokee, N. C & Red 
Wing Tourist Home, Andrews, N. C 








When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 











Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


iT EASY 


Now you can cut down 
monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks com- 
pletely explained in this 
brand new manual. 


Be Your 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES 


GASOLINE TANK 
of 


Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language 
in AUTOKINKS fully 
illustrated with draw- 
ings and simple dia- 
grams, and find out 
just what to do no mat- 
ter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary 
or permanent repairs to 
the motor, carburetor, 
fuel line, ignition, lights, 
starter, radiator, chassis, running gear, body, 
fender, top, and even the garage. 

AUTO KINKS is a complete service manual 
which will save you many times its cost. Besides 
cutting your repair bills, you will get a lot of 
fun out of doing these simple jobs yourself. 192 
pages, full strong cloth binding, pictures on every 
page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 78, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





A reduced 

AUTO KINKS 

how to repair hole in gaso- 

line tank without solder- 

ing. Complete explanation 
in book. 


drawing from 
showing 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the postman 
$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrive 
If I am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return 
it to you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund 
my money in full, 

Name 

Ane ee ee ee 

City State 
OUTDOOR LIFE 

















SPECKLED TROUT 
Here you'll find the kind of vaca- 


tion you've dreamed about. Ac- 
cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Finest 
native trout waters in State of 


New York. Heavily stocked with 
over 30,000 legal sized trout. Log 
cabins—open fireplaces —modern 
conveniences—excellent food—all 





sports. Folder and rates. 


J. M. Balderson, Bear Mt. Camp, Cranberry Lake, N.Y. 

















ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 





Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska | 
THE MAPLES "x" 


In the heart of a sportsman-paradise—here’s 
fishing to your heart’s content—the fighting 
kind, the canny kind—in a setting you dream 


about. Good home-cooking, clean beds, elec- 
tricity, dry boats, clear cool spring water. 
Golf nearby. Write for booklet to 

W. C. GREEN 


THE MAPLES, BELLAIRE, MICHIGAN 











77 BASS IN 3 HOURS 


This record catch was caught on the fly by 
one of our guests last June. New cottages 
with modern conveniences in a camp estab- 
lished over 30 years. Write for booklet, 
“Your Summer Home in Maine’ 


HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB 
BELGRADE LAKES 


MAINE 

















HENDERSON’S CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 


A sportsmen’s paradise, situated in the heart of 
the best trout and salmon fishing. Many lakes, 
ponds and streams, all easily reached. Good fly 
and bait fishing all through the season. Cabins 
with bath. Central lodge and main dining room. 











Tennis, golf, swimming. Booklet on request. 
* Mrs. E. A. Henderson, Prop. * 
Northern Franklin County, Me. 

Lake, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing 

toating, Canoeing, Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins 
Unsurpassed dining room fare. Modern conveniences 

tasy of access. Special rates according to size of 
party and length of stay 

G. C. Green, Prop. Jim Pond, Me. 

JACKMAN, MAINE 
Fishing—Hunting—Recreational Resort 
Ideal for summer vacationist. Every convenience . . . 
Every sport. Swimming Canoeing and Mountain 
Climbing 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
21 Log Cabins, all with baths, a large office. Expert 
guide Real outdoor meals. Three jersey cows. Vegeta 
bles from our camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet 
and map on request 
RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 
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BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA 
HOME FOR SALE 


Sportsman’s dream—®9 rooms, city water, electricity, 
modern. On beautiful natural lake abounding in 
game fish. 8% acre plot. Huge shade trees. All 
kinds of tropical fruit. Finest hunting in country. 
Price $12,000. Address: 

P. O. Box 52 Lake Placid, Florida 








| 





East of Timagami 


ASS, McDonald, Pike, and Beland 

lakes all lie just east of, and outside 
of, the Timagami Reserve, and are 
reached by water from Timagami Sta- 
tion through Rabbit Lake and the Meta- 
betchouan River; or by motoring north 
through Cobalt and North Cobalt, then 
southeast through Silver Center to 
Montreal River or the Metabetchouan 
power house. From the power house 
Bass Lake is reached by climbing the 
hill directly west of the house. After a 
water trip of about five miles, you come 
to a short portage to McDonald Lake. 
A short portage from the south end of 
that lake brings you to Pike Lake. Be- 
land Lake is reached by a short portage 
at the east of McDonald Lake. 

McDonald is the only one 
lakes with accommodations 
Trout, bass, and pike are abundant 


of these 
available. 
in 





Beland Lake; Northern pike and bass 
in Pike Lake, and they run big; wall- 
eyes, pike, bass, lake trout, and sunfish 
are plentiful in McDonald, with the 
same species to be found in Bass Lake, 
which is much the largest of the group. 
The fishing is great. Moose, deer, and 
bear are among the game. 

The road through the Timagami Re- 
serve is not so good at present, but is 
being rebuilt, and in a year or two will 
be first class. Until it is finished, anyone 
going into the country north of North 
3ay to Timagami Station, Latchford, 
Cobalt, or any other towns to the north, 
would do better to go west from North 
Bay to Sturgeon Falls, and there take 
the Martin River road to where it inter- 
sects with the North Bay or Cobalt 
road, or Canadian Route No. 11.—Harry 
Hinkle. 


Cape Breton Salmon 
HERE ARE THREE excellent salm- 


on-fishing streams on Cape Breton 
Island, in Nova Scotia. 
The Margaree River, in Inverness 


County, is productive of good fishing, 
and is located within half a day’s run of 
Sydney, N.S. During the 1937 season, 
312 salmon were taken in this river, the 
best catch being made in September, 
when 140 fish were caught. During Oc- 
tober, 90 fish were taken. 

The Baddeck River is about 60 miles 
from Sydney, and yielded 42 salmon dur- 
ing the last season. The best catch in 
that river was 34 during the month of 
October. 

The North River in Victoria County is 
about 3 or 4 hours’ run from Sydney. In 
this river, 309 salmon were taken dur- 
ing the 1937 season, the best catch being 
in September, when 81 fish were taken. 
3ut July and August were not far be- 
hind, with 75 salmon taken each month. 
Thus you can have salmon fishing in 
Cape Breton from July into the fall. The 
season is June 1 to October 15, on the 
island. 

The fishing is done with flies. The Sil- 
ver Doctor, Jock Scott, and Silver Gray 
in sizes 2, 3, and 4 are among the favor- 
ites. The nonresident fishing license 
costs $5.—R. Roland McIntyre. 
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Pennsylvania 
THIS YEAR! 


Come to Penn’s 
‘“Land-of-the-For- 
est’’ for all-around 
vacation enjoyment! 
Fine fishing for you, 
plenty of summer 
sports for the family, 
all atthe same place. 
While you're here, 
tour some of our 
30,000 miles of fine 
look 
over the ground for 
Fall hunting 
see the na- 





highways 


your 
trip 
tion’s best-loved 
historic shrines. 
@You'll enjoy 
Pennsylvania; be 
our guest this year! 





tha 


bh. 
Deer aplenty 
















FREE 
Big 128 page 


Raa Book, State Map in 
Motor color and your 
Police Hospitality Pass- 
your port. Write Dept.OL 
guide Penna. State Pub- 
in Penaa. licity Commission, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





GEORGE H. EARLE 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNA. STATE PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PA 
ROY E. BROWNMILLER, CHAIRMAN 
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TROUT from Your Personal Pond 









































A mountain background 
might improve the scene 
but not the excitement 
gf conquering the trout 


VERYTHING was 
arranged. George 
was to meet me 
in Portland, Me.; 
the camp and guides 
would be ready. All I 
had to do was to telegraph him, and he 
would complete the details. “And so,” 
his letter urged, “I expect a wire from 
you tomorrow. The whole trip won't 
stand you more than fifty bucks, and 
boy! how those square-tails are hitting.” 

It sounded swell. The North woods, 
the long June twilights, and giant trout 
swirling up through the dark waters. I 
started for the ‘phone to call the tele- 
graph office, and, in my mind's eye, I 
could already see the sun climbing above 
the pine spires. I could smell the won- 
derful aroma of coffee and frying bacon, 
could taste the delectable trout. 

Then my eye fell on my open check 
book. I flipped back the pages, running 
over the month’s checks. Not for the life 
of me could I stretch the pitifully small 
“Bal. Car. For’d.” My dollars were not 
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rubber, but any $50 check I cashed was 
sure to bounce. I came down to earth 
with a dull thud. 

No fishing trip for me. For two days, 
I moped about the house, thinking of 
George and his fabulous square-tails. 
The trout virus, once it gets into a 
man’s blood, is not a thing that can be 
lightly shaken off. On the afternoon of 
the third day, I walked over to the pond 
in my neighbor’s cow pasture. Idly, I 
tossed pebbles onto the smooth sheet of 
water. 

Then something clicked. Maybe the 
splash of the pebbles did it. Perhaps it 
was merely the sight of placid water. 
Anyway, I began to wonder if trout 
could live in that pond. I plunged my 
arm in up to the elbow. The water was 


cold! There was plenty of insect life 
about. Why not? 

“Why, yes,” my neighbor said that 
evening, “there used to be trout down 


there. Unfortunately, I foolishly tried to 
enlarge the pond, and dug it deeper. I 
must have got down to the hardpan, for 
about 8 or 9 years ago, when we had a 
bad drought, the pond dried up entirely, 
and there wasn’t enough water to keep 
a minnow alive—much less trout. Late- 
ly I've noticed the pond holds up pretty 


well through the summer. Probably 
enough silt has washed down the brook 
to plug up the leaks.” 

Would he mind if I put a few trout in 
that pond? He would be delighted. 

Well, I had no equipment, little money, 
and no experience in such delicate mat- 
ters. But I wanted trout fishing and I 
went to work. 

No hatchery would deliver the three 
dozen trout I could afford. And there 
was no hatchery near enough for me to 
go and get them. At last, however, I 
learned that one of the large hatcheries 
was delivering several thousand 9-in. 
fish to a pond owned by a sportsmen’s 
club about 40 miles from my home. If I 
would be there at the time of delivery, 
and furnish my own cans, I could have 
three dozen fish. The hatchery doubted, 
however, that I could get them into my 
water alive. But I was willing to gam- 
ble. After all, I had little to lose. 

I had only one day in which to pre- 
pare. The first essential was to obtain 
suitable cans. Then I remembered the 
two ash cans I had bought the fall be- 
fore. I lugged them up from the cellar, 
and my garden hose proved them water- 
tight. Luckily, they fitted neatly and sol- 
idly into the space available for them in 


BRINGING THE -FISH BACK ALIVE 
The trout rode home in the rumble seat, in ash 
cans fitted with 
was necessary to use the wagon and tractor, 
below, to cross the marshy fields to the pond 


inverted-funnel tops, but it 
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the rumble seat of my little roadster. 

But how to keep the water from slosh- 
ing out on the 40-mile dash across coun- 
try over rough roads? I recalled seeing 
pictures of inverted funnels over the 
tops of cans used to transport live fish. 
These funnels would probably catch 
most of the splash. The local tinsmith 
supplied these for $1.50. 

There was one more serious problem. 
The cow pond lay nearly a mile from a 
hard road, across swampy meadows. No 
car could possibly cross those wet spots, 
and there was no other approach. The 
cans would be much too heavy to carry 
any distance. I could not use a helper, 
if one had been available, as I did not 
want to advertise my experiment. No 
sense putting temptation in the way of 
honest folk! 


THOUGHT I was licked. I tried a wheel- 

barrow, but it was no use. The wheel 
sank into the marshy muck, and I 
couldn’t budge under the weight of even 
one of the cans. Only a horse or a tank 
could navigate the ooze of those marshy 
places. And where, in this busy time of 
the farmer’s year, could I borrow a 
horse? 

A tank! How about that little utility 
tractor and high-wheeled wagon my 
neighbor owned? Could he possibly lend 
them to me? He could. Now I was all 
set, so far as equipment was concerned. 
Perhaps I had been lucky, but, with a 
little more time, I believe I could have 
solved any of these problems half a 
dozen ways. 

The hatchery trucks pulled up to the 
club and found me waiting. It was 
the work of a few moments to transfer 
the trout to the cans in my rumble seat. 
It was a hot, sunny day, and I was 
warned to stop occasionally to see if the 
fish were coming to the surface. If they 
were, I was to aérate the water by bail- 
ing it from one can to the other. But, 
once underway, excitement forbade my 
stopping. As I crested sharp rises or 
took sudden bumps, the water sloshed 
up through the caps. That, I thought, 
would provide more aération than mere 
spilling from a bucket. Time was the 
precious factor! 

That was one of the most intense 
drives I’ve ever had. I expected to hear a 
motor cop’s siren screaming behind me 
any moment. The sun blazed on the 
road and beat on the unprotected cans in 
the rumble. I should have put a cake of 
ice in each can. Would my fish all be 
belly-up and bloated by the time I 
reached home? It would take another 
hour to transfer the fish from car to 
tractor to pond. Could they hold out in 
the warm, soupy water of the cans? 

At last, I swung into our driveway, 
jumped out, and peered into the cans. 
The fish were all alive. A few were 
nosing about at the top, distinctly list- 
less. If I could only get them down to 
the pond before they started rolling their 
bellies up! 

And then I tried to lift one of the cans. 
Even though half the water had sloshed 
out, it simply was not possible. They 
were wedged in, and much too heavy. 
I should have thought of this difficulty 
before. 

What to do? Hurry! Think! Keep 
them alive, keep them alive at all costs! 
Ah! 

I suddenly remembered that my garden 
hose was already connected. I backed 
the car up to it, screwed down the 
nozzle to give the water all the force 
possible, and plunged it into the bottom 
of one of the cans. The effect was almost 
immediate. The fish returned to the bot- 
tom of the can. Then, using my landing 
net, I put all the fish in one can, leaving 
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the hose running. The water overflowed 
into the bottom of my car, but I didn’t 
care about such trifles! Then I bailed 
out the other can and worked it out of 
the rumble seat. I put it on the wagon, 
filled it, and transferred all the fish. 
Soon, I had both cans on the wagon, 
full of fresh, cold water, and the fish 
evenly divided between them. 

Tanklike, the little tractor wallowed 
through the marshy meadows, and came 
at last to the edge of the pond. With in- 
finite satisfaction and relief, I watched 
those trout swim into their new home. 
Not one was sickly; each darted off into 
the mystery of strange water. 

I sat on the bank a while, smoking 
and basking in a comfortable feeling of 
accomplishment. By and by, I noticed 
a moth struggling across the water. 
Snap! A curving streak of bronze and 
silver had flashed up and devoured it. 
Trout water! 

Fishing a pond like this is not wilder- 
ness fishing, and I don’t pretend that it 
is. But, as a substitute, it offers the trout 
fisherman a far pleasanter way to spend 
those long, quiet afternoons and summer 
twilights than batting a golf ball around 
a crowded course. 

Try it. It isn’t expensive. It can be 
done almost anywhere, even in the 
suburbs. Most owners of suitable waters 
will be glad to cooperate in keeping off 
poachers, and making any necessary im- 
provements to streams and ponds. For 
there is something about water that has 
trout in it that appeals alike to angler 
and landowner. You have opportunity 
to study at your leisure the curious and 
often baffling habits of trout, and you 
may learn something that will come in 
handy on your next trip into the wilder- 
ness.— Robeson Bailey. 


Housing for Fish 


ISH ARE HOME-LOVING creatures. 
Not equipped by nature to build 
houses, most fish never have an op- 

portunity to enjoy home life, but those 
that do, thrive in their underwater man- 
sions. The Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment has built submarine homes for 
fish in 247 lakes in 30 counties. 

Huge safety zones are built from 
brush or saplings, weighted with bowl- 
ders or sandbags, and sunk a safe dis- 
tance below the lake surfaces. These 
orphanages provide sanctuary for thou- 
sands of newly hatched fish. Here they 
are safe from the big fish that eat little 
fish, and are well-supplied with nourish- 
ing insect life. 

Spawning boxes for bass are construc- 
ted from larger saplings and slabs of 
dead trees. Boxes 3 ft. square and 18 in. 
high are filled almost to the top with 
clean gravel. Sunk in groups on the 
muddy bottom near shore, they make 
excellent nests in which the bass de- 
posit their spawn. 


Kangaroo Rat 


KANGAROO rat (genus Dipodomys) 

was recently caught near the en- 
trance of Lehman Caves National Mon- 
ument, Nev., and placed in a cage for 
observation. Paper was provided for the 
creature to make his bed. The rat would 
start at one edge of the sheet, and cut off 
thin strips with his incisors, swinging his 
head from side to side. He would then 
pack the strips in his cheek with his 
front paws. When the pouch was full, 
the rat carried the paper over to its 
nest, removed it with his front feet, and 
arranged his bed. Though water was 
placed in the cage, the rat spurned it. 
It ate rye grain, cantaloupe and apple 
seeds, peanuts, and apricots. 











|THE OPTICALLY CORRECT 


SUN GOGGLE 


Developed for Army and Navy 
aviators, Ray-Ban Anti-Glare is 
a totally new type of glass. Its 
unique property is that of ab- 
sorbing a large part of the over- 
bright glare producing rays of 
light, at the same time transmit- 
ting the largest part of the ase- 
ful rays, without altering color 
values. Use Ray-Ban for skeet, 
yachting, golf, driving. 

5 Ray-Ban Sun Gogglestylesare 
available. If your dealer cannot 
yet supply you, write for descri 
tive folder. Bausch & Lomb, 
38 Lowell St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Also available in your prescription 
through regular optical channels 


snopucr or BAUSCH & LOMB 




















MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 


BINOCULARS AND SPOTTING SCOPES 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 78A. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














eo Better Shooting 


by planting ou our legal DUCK, PHEASANT, 
x qbait AIL and ° game attractions. Our 


oO 
oe a 


ARANTEED- tc to- natural foods = 
the docks and and other 
O18 LD them to 


e; we'll 
book 
OF GAME BIRDSALSO 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 71-C 


Foods Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


Quick-growing Foods Ducks Love = DUCK MILLET, 
Buck’ S MEA > ENCE POTATO, WILD CELERY, SAGO, 
ote. Ame premee vide Fish ee and Cover. 

years 


Place — Free Planting p~ Folder. 


TERRELL’S 02700""'.. 
— 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
eS 
EACH 








vin 40 


PLATINUM FOXES priced on request 

All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before 
acceptance 

$25.00 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 
in 1936 with a top of $36.75. 

as paid to me or the pelt of my poorest mink 

37 with a top $2 1. 

‘Domestic Mink.’ $1. 00. 


_Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N.Y. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing ounds. 










tato a 
illustrated book. 
grounds, and receive free montng 


Wisconsin AQUATE 'NongEWES 
Box 331-B 
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Shad Take Bait 


OUR ANSWER to J. 

R.’s Angling Query 
said that there are 
times when you can catch shad only on 
a fly or with a net. Not being a fly-fish- 
erman, I have caught innumerable shad 
on good-size live minnows, with a short 
rod. I have found this great sport, as 
sometimes they will bite very easily and 
at other times they will strike hard and 


EDITOR 
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run.—G. A. Hunt, Uniontown, Ohio. 
Limit on Dogs? 
EDITOR HAT CHANCE 


has a hunter with- 
out a dog, when other 
hunters with two or three dogs scare up 
all the game and shoot everything in 
sight? I think there should be a law, 
limiting hunters to a single dog in the 
field. I am a steady hunter, and I don’t 
take any dogs along when I go hunting. 
—Walter Kalemba, Wallington, N. J. 
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Dead Duck Dangerous 


TOO BAD IT 
WASN'T YOUR. 


HEAD! 
$ 






HILE I was hunt- 

ing grouse and 
ducks in Gladwin 
County, Mich., last fall, with George A. 
Wolf, a large duck came flying down- 
stream, out of range. I promptly missed 
it three times, scaring it badly. However, 
it circled and came down the wind past 
us the second time. This time one of 
my pellets winged it, and it plunged 
toward earth like a bullet. Seeing it 
headed directly for George, I shouted a 
warning, but he had seen the danger and 
quickly stepped out of the way, but put 
out his hand either to ward the bird off 
or catch it. Whatever may have been 
the intent, that duck struck his hand 
so hard we had to take him to a phy- 
sician, who put the hand in a splint. No 
bones were broken, but ligaments of the 
wrist were badly torn, and, six months 
later the hand still bothered him. If 
George were a weakling, we might not 
be surprised at the result, but he is ex- 
traordinarily sturdy, and he is sure that 
he would have been pretty well done up 
if he hadn’t got out of the duck’s way. 
Such an accident would not take place 
again in several lifetimes of hunting.— 
R. F. Rausch, South Bend, Ind. 


Sporting-Rifle Clubs 


EDITOR HERE are at 


EDITOR 
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least 


Outdoor Life: 30,000 sporting-rifle 
shooters in Canada, 
but they are not organized as target- 


Many of these shoot- 
ers don't want to shoot target rifles. 
They want to set some standard of 
shooting and develop sporting-rifle shoot- 
ing and make it a real game where 
sporting conditions govern the rules; 
where all matches entail prone, offhand, 
kneeling, or sitting shooting, and where 
sights are restricted to those actually 
used in hunting. 

The Port Hope Rifle Club, Port Hope, 
Ont., feels that the time is ripe for 


rifle shooters are. 
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action, and is, therefore, sponsoring an 
outdoor match for .22 sporting rifles 
only, to be held on July 1 and 2, rain or 
shine. After the matches, it is proposed 
to hold meetings with a view to learning 
opinions, and, if possible, of electing an 
executive for the association. 

We are extending an invitation to 
American shooters who are interested in 
this type of sport. Come up to Port 
Hope, Ont., and join with us in forming 
an association for the promotion of good 
sporting-rifle shooting on both sides of 
the border. If you wish additional in- 
formation, write me at the club, P.O. Box 
802, Port Hope, Ont., Canada. 

We are defining a sporting rifle as be- 
ing any .22 rim-fire rifle weighing less 
than 8 lb. at the firing point, loaded; 
with blade or bead front sight; and iron 
rear sight, with a trigger pull of not 
less than 3 lb. No slings may be used. 
The same rifle and sights must be used 
in all matches.—I. D. Willis, Port Hope, 
Ont., Canada. 


Conservation Folly? 


WELCOME TO THE 
DOG HOUSE, BUDDY! 
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FRIEND in Wy- 

oming has written 
me that the Wyoming 
Fish and Game Commission has issued 
the following statement: “In order that 
citizens may be informed, the State law 
creating the new game and fish code 
provides that persons making snapshots, 
still or movie photographs of game 
animals for commercial purposes in 
Wyoming must secure a permit from the 
game and fish department, the fee being 
$5. The law does not apply to persons 
who take such pictures for personal use 
and not for sale.” 

Conservation authorities are supposed 
to take measures to protect and conserve 
the game, fish, and forest. Obviously, the 
man with a camera, even a professional, 
can do the game no harm, but can, 
through his pictures, educate the public 
to a real appreciation of the beauty of 
wildlife, and so aid the cause of con- 
servation. Wyoming, so far as I know, 
is the first State to range the photogra- 
pher alongside the man with a gun. 
At a time when leading sportsmen are 
beginning to recognize that hunting with 
the camera is a sport little inferior to 
that of hunting with a rifle, this Wyom- 
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ing law strikes one as being nothing 
short of ridiculous. That amateur pho- 
tographers are exempted does not alter 
the case. The principle is all wrong, and 
I doubt that such a law would be upheld 
by the Supreme Court, if it ever were 
questioned.—Walter L. Moulton, Boston, 
Mass. 


What Wilderness? 
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OW far away from 

his desk did Ray- 
mond Spears get when 
he was collecting the facts for his article 
“There’s Lots of Wilderness Left’? I 
live in Philadelphia, and, if Mr. Spears 
can show me anything that even remote- 
ly resembles wilderness within a day’s 
drive, I'll buy him a pair of shoes so he 
can take a walk and see what’s happen- 
ing outside his office. The fact is, there 
is no wilderness left. Even up in what 
we call the upper-tier counties of Penn- 
sylvania, hunters are thick as tax col- 
lectors around an income. It’s got so bad 
nobody here will believe a man’s been 
hunting unless he can show at least a 
half dozen bullet holes in his coat. As 
soon as we can build a few more useless 
roads, the holes probably will be in the 
hunter instead of just in his coat. 
Aloysius McConnell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE other day I saw 

one of those articles 
by a he-man who said 
a road was going to be built along his 
favorite wilderness river, and, when it 
was, the wilderness wouldn’t be wild any 
more. That’s the way a lot of other out- 
door snobs talk. “Stop building roads,” 
they say. “Save something for the man 
who wants to rough it.” In my own case, 
I find the going pretty rough at home 
just now. Suppose I want to rough it 
the way these he-men do. Where am I 
going to get the money to hire a guide 
and a pack train? If I want to have a 
day’s hunting, which is all the time I can 
afford to take off as a rule, I’ve got to 
go some place where my 1930 automobile 
will take me. When there isn’t a road to 
the hunting country, I’m licked, and so 
are thousands like me. Let’s cut out this 
snob business, and give everybody a 
chance to hunt.—Homer Bauer, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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The Way to Get Turkeys 


EDITOR HE men who write 
Outdoor Life: your articles about 

wild turkeys. should 
hunt them as we do down here. We give 
the gobblers all the chance they want, 
and never think of trying to “roost” 
them, or lie in wait till they come up to 
a water hole and shoot them down from 
a blind. This is what we call slaughter. 
We always call them. If a hunter is 
good and knows turkey habits, he really 
gets a kick out of it. I have killed 25 of 
these big fellows in the last 20 years.— 
A. L. Carraway, Fordyce, Ark. 


Wants Gophers Trapped 








HEN they poi- 

soned gophers 
here in Idaho, they got 
rid of them all right, but they sure 
raised havoc with our game and song 
birds. More birds than gophers came 
down the ditches. The way to get rid of 
gophers is to trap them. Then we won't 
lose our birds.—Jack Marsh, Rupert, Id. 
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Pheasants Hard to Poison 


EDITOR XTENSIVE experi- 
Outdoor Life: ments conducted by 

the United States Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey in South Da- 
kota should interest C. W. Pierce, whose 
letter says pheasants are killed by poi- 
son intended for grasshoppers. South 
Dakota ranks first, both as a grasshop- 
per state and as a pheasant state, and 
the Biological Survey experiments defi- 
nitely prove that poison bait does not 
kill, or even injure, the pheasants. In 
the first place, the pheasants will not 
eat the poisoned grain until they are 
starving. When starved 6 days, and 
given nothing but poisoned grain, the 
pheasants consumed more than 1 oz. of 
strychnine bait without injury. Par- 
tridges took much smaller amounts, but 
no deaths resulted.—Chambers Kellar, 
Lead, 8S. D. 


Solunar Trapping 


HEN I read John 

Alden Knight’s ar- 
ticle “Fish By The Sun 
and Moon,” I got a good laugh. I would 
like to see his theory tried out on fur- 
bearing animals. If it worked, wouldn’t 
it be nice for the trapper to sit and 
watch his clock and his almanac, and, at 
the high time of the solunar period, go 
out and get his furs? Better still, he 
might just go out at the given time and 
hang around his traps and take the ani- 
mals out as they are caught. Well, it 
was fun to read an article like that any- 
way.—Vernon A. Drake, Sterling, Kan. 


Give Ducks More Time 


EDITOR ECENTLY there has 
Outdoor Life: been much contro- 

versy as to whether 
the duck season should be lengthened. 
Both sides of the question have their 
ardent supporters. It seems that the last 
census shows an increase in most spe- 
cies of ducks. This revelation affected 
the long-season addicts as a red flag 
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does a bull. They are demanding action. 
Why not wait awhile longer? Let’s al- 
low the ducks to get back on their feet 
before we lengthen the season and in- 
crease bag limits. Lifting the present 
restrictions, combined with a year or so 
of drought, would put us right back 
where we were a few years ago.—Eu- 
gene H. Hickman, Urbana, Ill. 


Saving Ammunition 


EDITOR LONG about Janu- 
Outdoor Life: ary 1, while out 

looking for coyotes 
with my remodeled Enfield with ’scope 
sight, two coyotes met up with me at 
about 75 yd. Catching them side by 
side, I killed both with the same bullet, 
one of my own hand-loads, the .30 Win- 
chester 110-grain Superspeed bullet, and 
42% grains of powder. One coyote lay 
not more than his own length from 
where he stood, and the other jumped 
and rolled about 15 or 20 yd. Both were 
clean kills. The bullet broke up when it 
entered the second coyote, and did not 
go entirely through.—Rudolph Schrei- 
ner, Palmyra, Neb. 


Gold-Panning Lore 


EDITOR HE letter entitled 
Outdoor Life: “Hazard in Panning 

Gold” interested me. 
Mr. Tukasko deserves thanks for his 
warning! I recall, back in 1917, when an 
old Alaskan sourdough said to us: “When 
your mercury is in the pan, always keep 
on the windward side of your fire, and as 
far back from it as you can. A safer way 
is to strain your quicksilver through a 
buckskin poke, and you save it, too.” 
This was just as his son and I were 
getting our grubstake together for a 
trip into the Cascades, in Oregon. We 
found color, too.—Capt. D. L. Wyman, 
Mondovi, Wis. 


Grouse Drums at Night 


SWING IT, 





F SOME one woke me 
up about midnight, 
and told me a grouse 
was drumming, I’d laugh and go back 
to sleep. But recently, on a hike, a 
friend and I heard one drum several 
times. The air was cold, and the moon 
nearly full. From our position on top of 
Rich Mountain, we heard him drum 
practically all night. Has anyone else 
ever heard a grouse drum at night? Or 
is it a common occurrence?—David 
Gray, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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Shotgun Deer 


HE NATIVES up at 

Big Sandy Lake, 
Minn. tell me that they 
get nearly all their deer with a shotgun. 
They use a_ single-shot Winchester, 
loaded with either a solid ball or buck- 
shot. I have never seen any mention of 
this inexpensive gun’s being used as a 
weapon for deer, but it seems to be O.K. 

Several years ago, a hunter from Min- 
neapolis killed his deer with an arrow, 
shot from a 75-lb. bow. I would not want 
to be hit with an English broadhead, 
shot from even a 50-lb. bow at 100 yd. 
Up in the wilds, the natives say, all deer 
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are shot within 50 yd., many at 40 yd. 
At this short range, in dense woods, it 
would seem to me that a well-placed shot 
from a Winchester single-barrel, loaded 
with rifled slugs, will stop any deer at 
50 yd.—_H.. C. Adams, Minneapolis, Minn. 


No Native Son 


OU may or may not 

know it, but there 
isn’t any good fresh- 
water fishing in southern California. The 
first two weeks of the season you can catch 
trout 3 or 4 in. long, and, once in awhile, 
some lucky cuss will land a 5-in. one. As 
soon as he does, some one will dash up 
and take a picture of it, and, after the 
picture has been developed and printed, 
the fish looks like a 10-pounder. Then 
you can see it in all of the papers. They 
tell me the deep-sea fishing is good, al- 
though I’ve never tried it. I never ex- 
pect to either, which will always give 
me something to look forward to. They 
tell me, also, there are lots of deer here, 
although back in Kansas, where I came 
from, we called them jack rabbits. 
Strange as it may seem, after all of my 
sad experience trying to catch fish, I dig 
down about this time of year and get $2, 
and buy a fishing license. After all, it 
gives me a good excuse to get out in the 
wide-open’ spaces. You've probably 
started this toward the wastebasket, and 
it is the best thing for me, because, if 
the chamber of commerce gets one look 
at it, they wouldn’t even wait until sun- 
rise to shoot.—A. J. Lee, Compton, Cal. 


Hunting After 50 


ORBID hunting aft- 

er 50? What will 
Harold Clemack think 
of next? After 50, there are so many 
things a man can’t do that it would be a 
shame to take fishing and hunting away 
from him. Fishing, hunting, golf, and 
thinking are about all a man has left at 
that age. Why not forbid fishing and 
hunting till a man reaches 50? Let the 
youngsters save these two sports for 
later life when they can keep their mind 
on them. It will be nine years before I’m 
50, but I do know what I am talking 
about.—Dick Herzer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Odd Way to Take Cougars 
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EDITOR HE purchase of a 
Outdoor Life: sheet of wildlife- 
restoration stamps 


may have brought me good luck. Iam a 
locomotive engineer, running between 
Portland and Seaside, Oreg. On March 
17, 1938, I bought the stamps, giving part 
to my fireman, H. E. Smith. That eve- 
ning, on our usual run, came the luck. 
One mile east of Mayger, Oreg., a 
cougar appeared, running beside the 
track, about 50 ft. ahead of us. He raced 
alongside for a short distance, then 
darted in front of the engine, which was 
traveling about 25 miles an hour. The 
animal was cut cleanly in two, just in 
front of the hind quarters. It was a male 
between 7 and 8 ft. long and weighed 
180 lb.— Robert B. Cash, Portland, Oreg. 
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FOR 
MEN WHO DREAM 
AS WELL AS FISH 


Give themacanoe in which 
to float soundlessly abou 
and some friendly trees to 
temper the midsummer sun, 
and pan fishermen ask no 
grander sport. You'll find 
them ina tale on Page 36 
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Drastic firearms laws have the effect of landing honest citizens in jail while criminals go free to rob and kill 


F ALL the world’s peo- 
ple, we ought to be the 
safest from _ holdup, 
burglary, and murder- 

ous assault, for no nation on earth 
has so many lawmakers working 
night and day to save us from the 
depredations of thugs, footpads, 
and simple, everyday killers. Un- 
fortunately, legislators have got 
hold of the theory somewhere that 
anti-firearms laws will cure crime, 
and it’s a rare state legislature or 
national Congress that ever ad- 
journs without having had some 
member introduce a bill designed 
to make the sale or use of fire- 
arms illegal. 

The latest bill of the sort is the 
one introduced in Congress last March 
by Representative Houghton, of North 
Carolina, at the request of Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings. This is 
known officially as House Resolution 
9999, and popularly as the Cummings 
bill, but sportsmen know it as the most 
dangerous threat to their freedom to 
appear in years. 
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On the surface, the bill looks no more 
threatening than Attorney General 
Cummings says it is. As sportsmen 
know, it provides merely that every 
person already possessing a revolver, 
pistol, or gas gun be required to register 
it. Future purchasers of such guns 
would have not only to register them 
but would also have to pay a fee of $1 


ARTHUR GRAHAME reviews the failure of present 


points a way for sportsmen to fight new measures now threatening them 
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for each gun and submit to being 
finger-printed. The trouble is, 
such a law would not disarm the 
criminal, any more than laws al- 
ready on the books have disarmed 
him. All laws of the kind are 
scatter-shot laws. 

Suppose we carried the same 
idea into police work, and armed 
the police with scatter guns in- 
stead of revolvers. We'd see a 
holdup man making his get-away 
down a crowded city street. An 
excited policeman, armed with a 
shotgun, is chasing him. The po- 
liceman takes a shot at the fleeing 
bandit, but fails to hit him square- 
ly. The result is that the holdup 
man, very slightly hurt, makes 

his escape, but several reputable and ex- 
asperated citizens are wounded by the 
scatter shot. 

Exactly the same thing is true of the 
Cummings bill and similar plans. They 
are aimed at the criminal and hit the 
respectable citizen by depriving him of 
his means of recreation or self-defense. 
And sportsmen have learned from bitter 


firearms laws and 
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experience that usually it isn’t the orig- 
inal law that hurts; it’s the amendments 


and interpretations. Once the Cum- 
mings bill were spread upon the books, 
the addition of two or three short words 
could extend it to cover every type of 
sporting arm. The Volstead Act wasn’t 
hard to put over after we'd started with 
war-time prohibition. Sportsmen fear 
that a law requiring them to register 
their handguns would pave the way for 
complete prohibition of all sporting 
arms. As a matter of fact, it has been 
charged that the original proposal of 
the Attorney General was to include 
rifles and shotguns in the bill, and 
that this idea was dropped only when 
the protests of sportsmen indicated 
that such a high-handed invasion of 
the citizen’s rights had scant chance of 
being passed. 

Moreover, the proposed registration 
fee is probably the finest example in 
history of a tax for which the tax payer 
receives no return. When you register 
your automobile, you are given the 
privilege of operating it for business or 
pleasure on improved streets or roads 
that have been paid for, in part anyway, 
with money derived from automobile li- 
cense fees. When you pay taxes on 
your house, you receive in return police 
and fire protection, lighted streets, 
schools for your children, and whatever 
other conveniences and benefits your 
municipality can confer. For the dollar 
you would pay the Government for reg- 
istering your gun, however, you would 
get nothing—except a certificate stating 
that the serial number of the gun and 
your finger prints were on file in Wash- 
ington. The certificate would not en- 
title you to possess or carry the gun. If 
you lived in a place where there is al- 
ready an anti-firearms law in force, you 
would still have to go through the reg- 
ular routine of applying for a gun per- 
mit, paying a fee, getting finger-printed, 
and whatever else your local law re- 
quires. 

Our forefathers took the possession 
of firearms as a matter of course. 
Every farmer and ranchman had his 
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shotgun or rifle or handgun, and state 
lawmakers were quite content to go 
along with them. Citizen gun owners 
were a great aid in law enforcement, 
and, when dangerous criminals had to 
be hunted down, the sheriff often did 
the job with a hastily sworn-in posse of 
volunteers, who brought along their own 
guns and didn’t need anyone to show 
them how to use them. 

Later on, in some sections of the 
country and more especially in some 
cities, when pistol toting became a nui- 
sance and sometimes a menace to law- 
abiding citizens, it was controlled fairly 
satisfactorily by the enactment and en- 
forcement of state or local laws against 
the carrying of concealed weapons. 

Until just fifty years ago, those con- 
cealed-weapon laws were as far as any 
state went in attempting to regulate 
the possession of firearms. Then, in 
1888, the New York legislature enacted 
a law making it illegal 
for anyone to buy a re- 
volver without obtaining 
a permit to make the 
purchase. That this law 
failed to keep revolvers 
out of the hands of crim- 
inals is proved by the 
fact that in 1911 it was 
superseded by the Sulli- 
van Law, the most no- 
torious of the anti-gun 
enactments, and proof 
that, law or no law, the 
criminal can always get 
a gun. Opponents of 
such legislation tell many 
illuminating stories about 
the workings of this law. 

There’s the one about 
the Buffalo man who one 
night saw a burglar try- 
ing to break into his 
house. He got his unli- 
censed revolver, pushed 
its muzzle into the would- 
be burglar’s back, and 
marched him to the po- 
lice station. Both were 
held overnight. Next 








morning the burglar’s lawyer got him 
off with a suspended sentence. But the 
householder was fined $25, and had his 
revolver confiscated. 

Then there’s the story that the late 
Judge Corrigan, New York City’s chief 
magistrate, used to tell. A man was 
brought before him, charged with pos- 
sessing a pistol without a license. In- 
vestigation showed that he had been at- 
tacked on the street by a thug, armed 
with a revolver, that he had got the bet- 
ter of his assailant and taken the gun 
away from him—and that, on the ar- 
rival of the police, he had been arrested 
for breaking the Sullivan Law. 

And there is the more recent story 
about the nighthawk taxi driver who 
found a loaded automatic on the back 
seat of his cab. He took it home in the 
morning and told his wife about it. She 
insisted that it was his duty as a good 
citizen to hand it over to the police and 
give them a description of the man who 
had left it in his cab. Rather nervous- 
ly, he took the gun to a police station. 
He was arrested, and spent six months 
in the city prison. But his story has a 
more or less happy ending. After he 
was released, he devoted another month 
to looking for the gunman who had left 
the pistol in his cab, finally found him, 
had him arrested, proved his own inno- 
cence, and got back his taxi license 
Of course, the Sullivan Law had cost 
him seven months of his time—but that 
was his hard luck! 

The first year the law was in force 
murders increased by eighteen percent 
in New York State, and insurance com- 
panies writing burglary and casualty 
policies petitioned the legislature to re- 
peal it, because the increase in the num- 
ber of robberies and burglaries had 
forced them to raise their premiums so 
high that they found it difficult to do 
business. A famous jurist commented: 
“The practical result of the law has 
been to disarm the householder... . 
and to make burglary a safer occupa- 
tion than it ever was before.”’ 

Because of its failure to do what it 
was intended to do 
keep guns out of the 
hands of criminals 
the Sullivan Law has 
been amended and re- 
amended until it has 
become the most dras- 
tic firearms-regulation 


law in the United 
States. It makes the 
purchase or posses- 


sion of a firearm ca- 
pable of being con- 
cealed on the person a 
crime, unless the pur- 
chaser or possessor 
has obtained a permit. 
Outside New York 
City, permits may be 
granted by a judge or 
justice of a court of 
record, and usually 
are good until re- 
voked for cause. In 
New York City, they 
may be granted only 
by the Police Depart- 
ment, and must be re- 
newed annually. The 
applicant must con- 
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In the old days, before we had firearms statutes, a sheriff could swear in a posse which had its own guns and knew how to use them 


vince the police that he should be al- 
lowed to have a pistol or revolver—an 
extremely difficult job for the ordinary 
citizen—pay a fee, and submit to being 
finger-printed. There is no higher au- 
thority to which he may appeal if the 
police refuse to grant him a permit. 
And, if he gets his permit, it is good for 
only one gun. If he wants several pistols 
—as most active target shooters do— 
he must get a separate permit for each 
gun. 

Criminals, of course, have no trouble 
getting guns. They obtain them from 
out of the State, from illicit dealers, 
and some, even with police records, 
have obtained permits to carry pistols. 
Consequently, the number of murders 
and armed robberies constantly in- 
creases. The fact that the law-abiding 
citizen has virtually been disarmed is in 
part responsible for this condition, as 
a study of the circumstances surround- 
ing many holdups and burglaries shows. 

An instance was the holdup of a night 
club in Greenwich Village, New York, a 
few weeks ago. Three armed bandits, 
posing as patrons, suddenly rose from a 
table and flourished guns. Though sixty 
employees and patrons were in the club, 
they were defenseless. One of the gun- 
men fired a shot to terrorize the victims, 
and a bartender, in the basement at the 
time, slipped out to summon the police. 
The arrival of the police precipitated a 
gun battle, which ceased only when all 
three bandits had been wounded and 
one policeman lay dead. 

An anti-gun crank probably would 
say that the patrons, even if they had 
been armed, would have had no chance 
to use their guns, but that is not a valid 
argument against the possession of 
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handguns. The truth is that, if the hold- 
up men knew or even suspected a dozen 
of the employees or patrons packed pis- 
tols or revolvers, they never would have 
attempted the attack in the first place. 
Under the Sullivan Law, criminals know 
that the chances of a victim’s having a 
gun are one in a thousand. Further, they 
know that because of the stringent leg- 
islation even the men who carry them 
legally have too little chance to learn 
how to use them. 

Despite the conspicuous failure of the 








HERE are two bills before Con- 

gress now that threaten the rights 
of peaceful citizens to own and use 
firearms. The defeat of these drastic 
measures is of vital importance to 
every sportsman. Read the dangerous 
provisions of these bills in this article 
to see how they affect your rights and 
liberties. Then, write or wire your rep- 
resentative or senator at Washington, 
and demand that he vote to defeat 


these menaces to your rights. 








Sullivan Law to attain its objective of 
disarming the criminal, well-meaning 
but mistaken lawmakers in other states 
have used it as a model in drawing up 
their own regulations. 

Massachusetts was one. In 1934 an 
attempt was made to broaden the Mas- 
sachusetts law to include all firearms, 
and this proposed legislation was de- 
feated only by the alert opposition of 
the State’s sportsmen. 

In 1923, the Arkansas legislature en- 
acted a law requiring the registration of 
all pistols and revolvers. Criminals, of 
course, didn’t register their weapons. 
Some reputable citizens did, but many 
more regarded the law as another Vol- 
stead Act and didn’t obey it. In 1925, it 
was repealed as unworkable. 

Virginia had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience. In 1926, there was enacted leg- 
islation requiring the payment of an an- 
nual tax on pistols and revolvers. In ef- 
fect, it was a pistol-registration law 
rather than a revenue measure. It was 
generally disobeyed, and a couple of 
years ago it was repealed as unen- 
forceable. 

In 1925, Michigan enacted a law that 
included a so-called safety inspection 
that, in effect, made it a pistol-registra- 
tion law. A few years later shotguns and 
rifles were included. Because its en- 
forcement is tempered with regard for 
the rights of sportsmen, this law still 
is in effect. 

Cities as well as states have had their 
ludicrous and tragic experiences with 
anti-gun laws. One is Chicago. Testi- 
fying before a Congressional committee, 
Col. Calvin H. Goddard, director of the 
Scientific Crime-Detection Laboratory 
of Northwestern (Continued on page 79) 
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The author and the 
rainbows he took 
on a copper spoon 
from the Indians’ 


reservation stream 


HE Indian council deliberated on 

the fate of my partner and myself. 

“Ugh!” grunted Dick Washakie, 

son of the famous Shoshone chief. 
“Ugh!” 

I had thought that only stage Indians 
did that, but there was nothing theatri- 
cal about this grim-faced old man, with 
a black kerchief over his long hair to 
protect it from the dust. His only 
adornment was a bronze medal worn 
proudly on his chest. We knew that 
Dick had earned it serving with 
Crook's Shoshone scouts after the bat- 
tle of the Little Bighorn. 

The younger members of the council 
gave us no sign of encouragement. The 
older Shoshones squatted silently, their 
seamed, copper-colored faces expres- 
sionless. Then one who had seemed 
more friendly leaned to talk rapidly to 
Dick Washakie. Dick let loose another 
“Ugh!” There was an ominous silence. 

At length, Dick began to speak in 
Shoshone. It was a good speech, em- 
bellished with sign language. These 
Indians always keep their hands mov- 
ing in signs as they talk. Still we had 
no idea how we stood. Council mem- 
bers nodded. 

Gilbert Day, a young, educated, and 
traveled Shoshone, president of the 
council, turned our way, smiled, and 
said, “The council grants you permis- 
sion to fish the South Fork of Sage 
Creek for one day.” 

In recent years, the Shoshones have 
realized that they have big assets in 
the game country and trout-filled fish- 
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ing streams of their Wyoming 
reservation; that paleface sports- 
men regard these resources as of 
considerable value. They are con- 
sidering game conservation even 
to the unheard-of extent of estab- 
lishing regulations for their own 
people. The object is to make 
their reservation a magnet for 
outdoorsmen. Granting Forbes 
Parkhill and myself the privilege 
of fishing South Fork, which had 
been closed in the interest of in- 
creasing the fish population, was 
a distinct courtesy. 

It had happened this way: We 
had caught many trout from 
lakes up near the nation’s back- 
bone, but believed it folly to at- 
tempt to keep them the four days 
it would take us to get home, and 
gave them to our Shoshone guides to 
be passed on to their friends. We were 
gambling on getting permission to put 
in just one day fishing the lower coun- 
try, so we might have a few good fish 
to take back with us. The Shoshones, 
a friendly, reasonable folk, granted 
our request. 

Incidentally, after this reservation 
game plan gets organized, this will be 
a magnet for outdoorsmen. It is real 
wilderness, and a high type of Indian 
guide will pack you in. A few years 
ago, arrangements were fairly under 
way to add Yellowstone bison to the 
moose, bighorns, elk, and deer now in 
the reservation. The plan to put buffalo 
in one of the great valleys was blocked, 





Dick Washakie, son of a 
renowned Shoshone chief 





but the opportunity still 
exists, and, if carried 
through, may give a 
limited number of 
sportsmen a chance to 
engage in an old-time 
buffalo hunt. 

The fishing on the 
reservation is marvel- 
ous right now, and the 
plans are to keep it that 
way. This area lies just 
east of the Continental 
Divide and Jackson 
Hole. At present, and I 
hope forever, there are 
no big-business tourist 
developments. After 
having seen most of the 
Rockies from Montana 
to Mexico, I rate this 
the wildest, most spectacular country 
in the entire range. 

As the river flows to the rim of the 
foothills, it is held in a lake for irriga- 
tion. Rich, irrigated fields cover many 
acres on the reservation. Usually, irri- 
gation reservoirs are unsightly, but the 
setting of this one actually enhances the 
scene. Great, varicolored cliffs leap up 
on either side, the shore line is clean, 
and the water deep, clear, cold. 

Parking at the inlet, Matt McGuire, 
our host, and Frank Campbell, our Sho- 
shone companion, elected to try casting 
in the lake. Forbes, being a purist, said 
he would fish the inlet stream with a 
dry fly. I started tramping up river to 
see if there was any truth in what I'd 
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heard about the South Fork. Theoret- 
ically, the farther you went upstream 
the less it was fished, and the more 
action you might expect. 

“There are big pools up that way,” 
said one of the irrigation officials I met 
as I hip-booted up trail. “Should be 
some good fish if you can get to them.” 

Those pools were lovely to look at; 
great still waters, brooded over by giant 
cliffs. But there were flaws in the pic- 
ture, as I soon learned. The pools were 
too deep to wade. I made only one at- 
tempt to work around through the wil- 
lows. I fell, and bogged down in brush 
until I wondered if a man could get 
out on his own power. I ripped one 
boot, sweated and swore. At the same 
time, the mosquitoes were gorging 
themselves on my face, neck, and arms. 
When I came to the next pool, I was 
deluded by the clear water and stepped 
in to my middle. Fisherman’s luck— 
but no fish. 

A mile of beautiful stream, fished 
back toward the lake, produced no 
strikes. I did come close to getting one, 
at that. A fat rattler, sunning himself 
in the trail, saw me first and retreated 
into the brush. I guess he didn’t want 
to meet me any more than I wanted 
to meet him. 

A half mile above the lake, the stream 
breaks into a series of rapids, pools, 
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and foamy cascades. Little pools, be- 
tween bowlders no bigger than a wash- 
tub, began to provide strikes. It was 
touch-and-go business, but I managed 
to bring in three foot-long brookies in 
a quarter of a mile. Then the stream 
rushed into a cliff, swirled, turned, and 
eddied into a quiet pool, before it be- 
gan hurrying through toothed rocks. 
Under the cliff, a rip of foam met still 
water. There should be a fish in that 
spot. There was. 


S A trout hit the Skunk, a black- 
hair fly with orange body, I 
thought I had another twelve-incher. 
Not for long, though. Three pounds of 
rainbow surged out of the foam, dived, 
came up again, glistening and flashing, 
then raced into fast water. I’ve thought 
one trout variety gave about as fancy a 
fight as another in similar waters, but 
the South Fork rainbow displayed fight- 
ing qualities I’ve rarely seen equaled. 
Twenty minutes later, I slipped the 
landing net under that beauty, and be- 
gan working down the fast-dropping 
stream. The next pool had another cus- 
tomer, but he didn’t like the taste of 
the fly. At a lower pool, the Skunk 


Show You Lrout 


sport waiting when they talk 


their way into a reservation 
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Paleface anglers find ideal 


Matt and Forbes clean 
the catch. The Indian, 
trout 
supper before he casts 


below, picks his 


hooked another three-pound fighter. He 
objected violently to the net. Action 
was as swift and furious as it had been 
with the three whippets higher up, but 
there was plenty of horsepower—or 
finpower—back of these babies. 

Down at the inlet, one of our Sho- 
shone friends and his family surveyed 
the rapids, looking for a trout supper. 
The Shoshones fish for food. They get 
enough, then quit. Maybe there’s some 
innate sportsmanship in that; or ap- 
plied common sense. 

It was 4 o’clock when I found Forbes 
Parkhill snoring in the back seat of 
the car. Dry flies hadn’t produced re- 
sults at the inlet. Over on the stream, 
the Shoshone fisherman stood poised 
with steel fly rod lifted high, peering 
into the crystal waters. His little girl 
sat on the bank and watched the tech- 
nique of picking your fish before you 
go lashing around with rod and line. 
Matt and Frank were still casting from 
a point on the lake. They came in with 
three rainbows equal to the two I had 
taken on a fly. 

“Those holes used to be full of fish,” 
Matt told us after I had recounted the 
fruitless excursion up the stream. 
“They all seem to have come down into 
the lake since it was formed. You bet- 
ter try casting before we pull out.” 

It was late, and we had not brought 
lunch, but that made no difference. 
Forbes shook himself out of his nap, 
and went with Matt and Frank to the 
inlet to dress the catch. The Shoshone 
stood sizing things up without wetting 
his line. Then Matt, Forbes, and 
I went to the lake point. They 
squatted and began to spin yarns 
while I popped out the spoon. 

“Bet- (Continued on page 65) 
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The author with two of the specially trained hounds he uses to hunt cougars. The big cat was 
killed when the dogs treed him after a three-day chase through a wild and rough hill country 


O ME, there is no sport more 
satisfying than hunting down and 
killing a killer. And no other 
predator of the Northwest is quite 
so wanton and savage in its slaughter 
as the cougar, or mountain lion. Not 
only does wild game, particularly the 
deer, suffer from the ravages of this 
feline marauder, but, to my knowledge, 
the beast will attack a human being. 

In my capacity as provincial game 
warden on Vancouver Island, I have 
made every effort to exterminate cou- 
gars from the vicinity of my patrol. I 
have had more than one close call with 
these great cats, and, more and more, 
my hunting is tempered with respect 
for the beasts. A wounded or cornered 
cougar, weighing in the neighborhood 
of 200 pounds and armed with wicked 
fangs and claws, can be a formidable 
adversary. I have learned, too, that 
cougars are rugged individualists. No 
two of them can be depended upon to 
behave alike in similar situations. The 
cougar hunter must be resourceful and 
ever alert. 

Cougars have a habit of prowling 
around isolated cabins, ranches, and 
even small settlements in search of 
small domestic animals and fowl, for 
which they have an insatiable appetite. 
One of these prowling cats gave me a 
narrow escape when it visited my cabin 
at Elsie Lake. 

Just at daybreak, my leashed dogs 
set up a wild clamor. Hurriedly dress- 
ing, I grabbed my rifle, ran out of my 
cabin, and turned them loose. They 
were away like arrows, for the cougar 
was very close. I stumbled through the 
gloom of the forest after them. It was 
not more than half an hour before I 
heard the sharp barking that told me 
the quarry had treed. 

I found the dogs at the base of a tal! 
fir tree, but there was no sign of the 
cougar. As it grew a little lighter I 
finally made out its dun-colored form 
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on a branch about forty feet above 
the ground. Save for one opening, the 
brush formed a little pocket around the 
tree. The light was still too poor to be 
sure of hitting a vital spot. If the 
beast fell wounded, my dogs were al- 
most certain to be mauled, or killed. I 
decided to take no chances, and tied the 
protesting animals to a tree about 100 
paces away. 

Then, I returned to the fir tree, and 
held as best I might on the barely vis- 
ible target above. With the shot, there 
was a demonic screech, and the cou- 
gar tumbled into the brush a few steps 
away. It had been hit, but was a long 
way from finished. The action of my 


carbine seemed to take hours to work 
as I pumped another cartridge into the 
The cat was hidden from 


chamber. 





Killers Are 
, My Job 


sight in the thick brush, but I 
could hear it snarling with rage. 
Suddenly I saw the beast crouched 
to spring, muscles tensed and 
rigid, eyes glaring green in the 
dim light. All this came to me 
in a split second, and, before I 
had time to aim, the savage cat 
sprang straight for me. 

Half falling, I jumped to one 
side. I had a confused impres- 
sion of angry snarls and a tawny 
form that lunged by my shoulder 
and struck heavily on the spot 
where I had stood. But its in- 
jury had taken much of the vi- 
tality and agility out of the 
cougar, and to this fact, perhaps, 
I owe my life. In the few seconds it 
required for the cat to gather itself for 
another attack, I leveled and fired. The 
flattened head was no more than eight 
feet away, and the bullet shattered the 
brain. 

The morning was quite chilly, but, as 
I watched the curved claws thrash the 
air and the rippling muscles twitch 
under the dying cougar’s sleek hide, 
sweat streamed down my forehead. 

Dogs are rarely able to tree a cougar 
so quickly as they were that morning. 
Once I trailed a big cat that refused to 
tree for three days. I had a young, in- 
experienced dog with me that time, and 
held him on leash until we were fairly 
close to the game. When I released 
him, the dog plunged bravely into a 
dense thicket. There followed the fu- 





Monks with two cougar pelts and the skins of a black bear and that of her cub. The cub’s hide 
is at left on bench. Caught between the cub and its mother, the hunter killed both with a .22 
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Hunting Down Mountain Lions Day After Day, 
a Game Protector Soon Discovers that Few 
Beasts Are More Savage Than These Big Cats 


By A. MONKS 


rious snarling and spitting of a cougar, 
closer than I had suspected, and the 
yelping of my untrained dog. The next 
moment the young dog came tearing 
from the cover, his right flank showing 
crimson where a claw had raked him. 
The cougar was right behind him, but, 
on catching sight of me, whirled and 
sprang back into the tangled thicket. 
Being concerned about the dog, I had 
failed to have a rifle ready. By this 
time, it was growing dark, so I leashed 
the dog, and hit the homeward trail, 
vowing to get that devil cat in the 
morning. 

The next day, I took an older dog, 
as well as the young one, and went 
straight to the trail where it entered 
the thicket. The scent was still hot, and 
the dogs were wild as they disappeared 
into the matted vegetation. But both 
animals soon came yelping to me for 
protection, although the cougar did not 
show itself. There was only one way to 
drive the cat from cover, 
so I started worming my 
way into the tangle of brush 
and fallen trees ahead of 
the dogs. As I drew closer, 
I could hear the cougar 
snarling, and the breaking 
of brush told me that it had 
forced its way out the op- 


Before | had time to 
aim, that savage cat 
came suddenly out of 
its crouch to spring 
straight at the spot 
where | was standing 
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posite side of the deep thicket. 

For hours I kept on the trail, 
believing that any moment I 
might hear the dogs bugle treed. 
But this cougar was a wary 
beast. Late in the afternoon, I 
came to a creek, and found the 
quarry had taken to the water. 
Again, I felt I had been out- 
witted, and took the tired dogs 
home. 

I was more than ever deter- 
mined to get this cougar, for 
offspring from such a crafty, 
fearless animal would be a men- 
ace to the province. Back to the 
stream I went, the following 
morning, and started the dogs 
circling, in an effort to pick up 
the trail. They finally located 
it, more than two miles away, 
where the cougar had left the water. 
For six hours, we kept on the trail, 
and, about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 





















A cougar at bay. Although he has killed scores of 
cats, the author still respects their fangs and claws 


reached a rocky bluff perhaps 150 feet 
high. In this higher country, we had 
come to snow, and the tracks of the 
cat were plain where it had climbed a 
narrow passage to the top. The ascent 
meant little to the dogs, but I did con- 
siderable slipping and scrambling be- 
fore I managed to climb the ragged, 
snow-covered bluff. 

The trail led along the 
cliffs for approximately a 
half mile and then into deep 
timber. Hardly had the dogs 
disappeared, when I heard 
the music which told me that 
the cat had at last been 
forced into a tree. Although 
already winded, I raced to the 
spot, for I knew that the 
quarry was a fighter and 
could make short work of 
both dogs. And, when I ar- 
rived, I found one of the 
biggest male cougars I had 
ever seen, not fifteen feet 
above the dogs! Spitting and 
snarling, it seemed on the 
point of leaping. The cat was 
crouching with flattened head, 
and now it turned toward me 
its baleful eyes and bared 
fangs. 

It was time for action, and 
I hurriedly looked to my rifle. 
What I saw gave me a cold, 
prickly feeling along my 
spine. The rifle barrel was 
plugged and the mechanism 
clogged with snow! I had 
been forced to use my rifle 
in climbing the bluff, and 
several times I had plunged 
it into the snow when I fell. 

The baying of the dogs 
and the harsh screech of the 
cougar blended in a savage 
symphony, as I fumbled des- 
perately with the gun. I 
could do nothing with my 
(Continued on page 90) 
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A NY veteran salmon fisherman 


can understand why we trav- 
eled 2,800 miles by automobile to get 
only three days of Atlantic-salmon fish- 
ing on the Gaspé Peninsula of Quebec. 


But anglers we met thought us just 
plain dumb when they saw the rods 
with which we proposed to land these 
great, silvery jumpers of northern riv- 
ers. Instead of the regulation two- 
handed salmon rods, long and heavy, 
we took our bass-bug rods, nine and a 
half feet long, and weighing only six 
ounces. We later learned that only the 
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aughed 


We Had to Leave in 
a Hurry so We Took 
Bass Tackle, and the 
Surprises the Salmon 


Sprang Made History 


By 
J. C. BRUNNER 


Fast to twenty pounds 
of fight that fell for 
a Black Dose. Below, 
Matt nets the scrapper 


at our Salmon Rods 


most expert of expert salmon anglers, 
or the rankest novices, would think of 
a thing like that. You've guessed it. 
We were the greenest of novices! 
You see, with only three days of fish- 
ing, neither Jim nor I cared to go to 
the expense of buying salmon rods. We 
had the bass rods already. If they 
couldn’t hold the fish, that would be 
just too bad. We'd have the fun of new 
adventure, the thrill of trying to hold 
those wild horses of the rapids. But I'll 
never forget the faces of our guides 
when we took those little rods from the 


cases that first day, and began to as- 
semble them. I am certain they doubted 
our sanity, and wondered whether it 
would be quite safe to be in the woods 
with us. They expected that the first 
salmon we hooked would take our rods 
back to sea with them. Both Jim and 
I felt more than a little fussed when we 
saw their look of stunned surprise. 

It was by a rare piece of good fortune 
that we had our opportunity to fish the 
Madeleine. Jim knew some one with 
the paper company that owns two of 
the best pools on the river, and the only 
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ones not owned by a wealthy 
sportsman. Through the 
kindness of Jim’s friend, we 
were permitted those three 
days of fishing, the use of the 
company’s lodge at Madeleine, 
and the fishing camp on the 
river, four miles in, over a 
very rough road. The river 
had not been used for a log 
drive in thirty years, and so 
was in prime condition. 

That first morning we 
were brought up short as we 
rounded a bend in the steep 
trail, and broke into the open 
to see the Riviere Madeleine 
rumbling and roaring through 
the gorge 400 feet below us. 
Some names thrill you by 
their very sound, and the 
Madeleine is one of them. We 
descended through the woods to find the 
stream foaming at our feet, and the 
camp of our hosts waiting for us. Three 
large, comfortable tents, each with its 
balsam mattress and sleeping bag, 
stood on a slight elevation not more 
than thirty feet from the water, with 
an open-sided mess tent at the edge of 
the lower pool. 

Above us, the river came into view 
in a burst of white water around a 
wooded bluff. At the foot of those first 
rapids was a blue pool of great depth. 
At the tail of the pool was a large rock 
ledge, perhaps five feet underwater, 
and upon this ledge our guides, Matt 
and Joe, pointed out a soul-stirring 
sight. Here there were several long, 
gray shapes, side by side, fanning in 
the current, with tails as broad as my 
two joined hands. Salmon! The fish 
we'd come so far to catch! Occasionally 
they rolled, showing flashes of silver 
and red. Then, as we watched, one big 
fellow jumped clear of the surface, fall- 


Rigging up the tackle in the 
mess tent. Right, the author 
poses with a few of the fish 
he landed on the hurried trip 
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ing in a shower of spray, and with a 
resounding crash. Simultaneously Jim 
and I raced for our rod cases. 

Quickly we put the rods together, and 
fitted the salmon reels we had bought, 
each with forty yards of tapered salm- 
on line, and 100 yards of linen backing. 
Then the fun started. As we tied on the 
twelve-foot salmon leaders, we looked 
up to see the incredulous eyes of the 
guides. They tried to be polite and not 
laugh, but the effort was futile. They 
roared until the tears streamed from 
their eyes. 

“You t’ink you hol’ ze saumon on 
deese t’ings? Ze leetle wan, he weel 
break doze, an’ take all ze good line!” 
Matt exclaimed. 

I felt my ears burn. But there we 
were. There were the salmon, right 
under our noses, and these were the 
only rods we had. Better try and lose, 
than not try at all. But 
I had all the sensations 
of the boy with an air 
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After watching the author take big salmon on the light rod he ridiculed, the guide tries it himself 


rifle who goes bear hunting. Matt and 
I went to the upper pool, and Jim and 
Joe started in on the huge lower pool. 

Matt took me to a ledge of rock that 
jutted into the stream, and told me to 
cast across and in front of the fish, and 
to raise the tip of the rod when the fly 
reached the desired spot, gently twitch- 
ing the line. With hands that trembled 
with anticipation, I put out line. The 
first five minutes brought no fish, al- 
though Matt, with a little nod of the 
head, approved of my casting. Then, 
when the Jock Scott got no customers, 
he advised me tochange toa Black Dose. 

On the third cast, I lifted the rod tip 
as the fly alighted in the current, and 
began swinging it in front of the fish 
lying on the ledge. Suddenly there was 
a wide swirl, a skin-tingling flash of 
silver. I felt a mighty pull, the little 
rod bent like a reed in the wind, swung 
into a perfect arc, and 
the reel screamed. I 
put a finger lightly on 
the reel as Matt had 
told me to do, to stop 
a backlash, and yelled 
at the top of my 
lungs. My hair must 
have been standing 
straight up on my 
head, and I felt my 
face get white. In all 
my fishing for bass 
and trout, never had 
I felt such terrific 
strength as that which 
seemed bent on try- 
ing to snatch the rod 
from my hands! 

Out went the salm- 
on line from the reel 
like spray whipped by 
the wind. The white- 
linen backing fol- 
lowed. Matt yelled to 
me, above the roar of 
the rapids, to give the 
fish the works, and 
try to stop his mad dash. I did, 
wondering just what was going 
to happen to that six-ounce rod. 
The split-bamboo in that rod 
surely was honest stuff, put to- 
gether by one who knew his 
business. It didn’t break. It 
didn’t even crack. Out came the 
salmon in a tremendous jump, 
shaking (Continued on page 64) 
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_ Sharpen Your Eye 


You not Only Give Game a Break When You 


The early-rising vermin hunter may get a 
shot at a surly wildcat like this fellow 


ET’S say the deer season is over. 
You've had that nice head mounted, 
and you've told for the tenth time 
how you happened not to get that 

bigger buck. So you take Old Betsy, 
your trusty deer rifle, out for the final 
cleaning. You swab out the barrel with 
hot water, coat it and all other metal 
parts with grease, and put it away for 
those long, dull months of spring and 
summer. Now and then you'll take it 
out, gaze at it wistfully, and wish the 
deer season lasted six months instead 
of a mere month or six weeks. 

But don’t put that rifle away. Try 
summer deer! In other words, turn 
vermin shooter. You'll have worlds of 
fun, you'll benefit the game, and, when 
deer season rolls around next fall, the 
practice you'll have had will probably 
enable you to hit the big fellow instead 
of missing him. Realizing this, thou- 
sands of American sportsmen are turn- 
ing to spring and summer deer each 
year. 

If you join their ranks, and live east 
of the Mississippi, you'll probably spend 
most of your time seeking the wood- 
chuck, an animal seemingly created by 
all-wise nature to perfect the long- 
range shooting of riflemen and to 
sharpen their stalking ability. ‘Chuck 
shooting is a great sport and a high art 
in itself, but the ‘chuck shooter also 
becomes an excellent sheep and ante- 
lope shot, and a far better hand on the 
elusive white-tail. Woodchucks seem to 
thrive all over the East and Middle 
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Destroy Vermin, but the Practice You Get 


May Help You Tag that Big Buck Next Fall 


= 


This Western jack rabbit can 
high-tail it fast enough to 
make an ideal practice shot 


Soaring hawks make fine long-range 
targets. This predator was nailed 
with a .30/40 rifle at 200 yards 


By JACK O’CONNOR 


West. Make their acquaintance, 
and you'll become a better judge 
of distances, a better shot. 
You can choose your own 
weapons—that’s one of the joys 
of ’chuck hunting. If you have 
ambitions to become a real long- 
range expert, you can go in for 
a high-powered, flat-shooting 
rifle with a delicate target 
‘scope. You can use your regu- 
lar hunting rifle, or you can go 
forth with a humble .22, stalk 
close, and shoot your 'chucks in 
the head. Any way you choose 
to take it, it is excellent sport. 
And, where you find ’chucks, 
you'll usually find crows—the 
most serious enemies of Ameri- 
can game birds. Pick them off 
with your rifle if you like, or, if 
you wish variety, get a call and 
an owl decoy, build yourself a 
blind, and shoot them with a 
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With Summer Hunts 





Close-up shot of a sleepy 
, woodchuck. As a rule he's 
lively enough to test your 
aim and skill at stalking 








scatter gun. The usually intelligent 
crow runs amuck when he sees his arch 
enemy, the owl, and the bags that can 
be taken will astound you. 

If you live in the West, you'll find the 
hoary marmot, or Western ground hog, 
in the mountains. And you'll find prairie 
dogs. They are very small editions of 
the woodchuck, and, throughout the 
plains of the West, they live in ‘‘cities” 
which in the old days were often miles 
in extent and contained unnumbered 
millions. The Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey has now thinned them out pretty 
well, as one colony will consume enough 
feed to support many cows. But they 
are still common, and their decrease in 
numbers has heightened the sport of 
picking them off, because it has made 
them harder to find and more wary. 

Some years ago, when I lived at 
Flagstaff, Ariz., I used to drive a couple 
of miles from town on summer evenings 
and shoot prairie dogs. Equipped with 
a .22 Hornet and a 5X ’scope, I’d wan- 
der through the high grass of cut-over 
pineland, watching for inhabited bur- 
rows, listening for the birdlike ‘‘bark” 
of the dogs. If the dogs saw me first, 
I moved on. But, if they didn’t, I got 
in position, put the cross hairs dead on, 
and cut loose. After a month of it, I 
could usually depend on hearing the 
plop of a high-speed bullet, even up to 
150 yards and sometimes farther. 
Sport? Plenty of it. 

But interesting as the sod poodle is, 
he must, like all other vermin, take a 
back seat for the jack rabbit. Most of 
the West is full of jacks, and I never 
shoot a new rifle at big game until I 
have got used to handling it on those 
long-eared summer deer. I have even 
used my bellowing, kicking, .35 caliber 
elk rifle on jacks; that is the only way 
I can learn how to handle it under actu- 
al hunting conditions. Compared with 
even a small white-tail,the jack, though 
it weighs twelve to fifteen pounds, is 
not a large target, and, to hit one 
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consistently at long 
range, you must 
master squeeze and 
trigger pull, and 
know your trajec- 
tory exactly. Using 
a ’scope, I have 
killed some at 
around 300 yards, 
and I have hit them 
running at close to 
200. 

Once last spring, 
I drove out to a des- 
ert spot where I had always found a 
good many rabbits. I parked, and shot 
nine inside a few minutes. I had just 
taken my ’scope-mounted 7 mm. Mauser 
from its case when I saw a jack at the 
top of a little rise about 150 yards 
away. I shot, heard the bullet plop, and 
then, to my surprise, the rabbit ap- 
parently jumped up and started to run. 
Leading him a few inches with a swing- 
ing rifle, I shot again, and again he 
went down. 

I reloaded and had started walking 
uphill toward my dead jack when an- 
other bounced out of the brush like a 
white-tail, and started to run. One shot 
nailed him. When I got to the top of 
the little hill, I discovered three jacks 
instead of the two I expected. Instead 
of shooting twice at the first jack, I’d 
hit two different animals. 

Then on a hill almost 200 yards away, 
I saw three more loping leisurely away, 
and, by the time they were all down, 
the light barrel of my little 7 mm. was 
hot enough to fry eggs on. Good prac- 
tice? I know of none better. I had had 
every variety any deer hunter could 
encounter. 

Like the woodchuck, the jack may be 
hunted with almost anything that 
throws lead. Take your .22, your regu- 
lar deer rifle, or a special vermin job— 
it makes no difference. You'll have fun 
with them all. 

In the West, the big, lazy, soaring 





The only good coyote, a dead one. The coyote killer is doing a 
service to every hunter who wishes to see game animals increase 


hawks, which like to perch conspicuous- 
ly on top of a fence post or a saguaro 
cactus, give the rifleman exactly the 
same kind of shots as the woodchuck 
affords in the East—long, deliberate 
shots at stationary objects. I know 
critics will jump down my throat. These 
hawks kill rodents, they say, and never 
molest quail. Yet I know that, when- 
ever you see a Cooper’s hawk, a sharp- 
shinned hawk, or a goshawk soaring 
hungrily over a clump of cat’s-claw, 
you'll always find a covey of quail un- 
der the cat’s-claw. Hawks may never 
harm quail, but, if they don’t, the quail 
are yet to hear about it. 

Yet those big hawks do have the 
virtue of affording the sweetest long- 
range target practice I have ever ex- 
perienced. You can’t get close, but 
that’s part of the sport. Once I knocked 
one off a saguaro at around 400 yards, 
and I was happy for a week. I have a 
friend, a national-match shot, who can 
do it every day. He’s out of my class. 

Chipmunks, ground squirrels, and the 
cotton rats, which love to destroy the 
nests of Western quail, all offer the 
summer-deer hunter valuable practice. 

Where there is no close season on 
cottontails, they will afford some of the 
finest snapshooting practice possible. 
For actual results on big game, this 
practice beats aérial work and other 
trick stuff all hollow. 

The coyote (Continued on page 98) 
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1 wasn't going to change a nice day's fishing into a foot 
race. Anyhow, the way Mat was tearing up the stream, 
| couldn't have caught up with him unless I'd had a bicycle 


ND there's just one more thing, 
Bill,”” concluded Mat Rich- 
ards. “If you happen to see 
Tom King, tell him for me 
that he’s a liar.” 

That very noon, as I was on my way 
to lunch, I ran slap-dab into Tom King. 
“What's the matter between you and 
Mat Richards?” I asked. 

Tom scowled. 

“Going to lunch?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mind if I join you?” 

“Glad to have you.” 

As we made our way down the street, 
Tom kept mumbling. “Tweeking and 
twiddling—damned fool 

licked fair and square.” 
And a lot more I couldn’t 
catch, but I could see Tom 
was mad clear through. 

While we were waiting 
to be served, Tom glanced 
around to see if anyone 
was in earshot. No one 
was, so Tom opened up. 
“Remember last Satur- 
day ?”’ he asked. “Kind of 
lousy day. Mat called me 
up early and talked me 
into fishing the East 
Branch. 

“All the way to the 
brook, he kept telling he’d 
finally discovered how to 
fish wet flies so they were 
a lot more effective than 
dries. ‘There's nothing to 
it,’ he said. ‘The whole 
secret is the way you 
work them through the 
water. Once you get onto 
it, you can get a basket 
of trout any time. Take 
a little, dark fly, and work 


he demanded. 
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it through the water on - 


a fine leader. But it has 
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to be worked right. That’s ti 


the secret. 
“*Watch any of these 
wet-fly fishermen,’ he 
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went on. ‘What do they 
do? They cast out, then 
start twitching the fly back 
to them in regular, even 
jerks. That’s all wrong. 
Wait till we get on the 
stream, and I'll show you 
what I mean.’ 

“Well, we came to the 
stream, and got our rods 
all set up, and started to 
fish just above where the 
old mill-pond dam went 
out two years ago, remem- 
ber? The water was pretty 
high and a little roily. 

“*No use monkeying with dry flies to- 

day,’ said Mat. ‘Come out here and I'll 

show you a thing or two about catching 

trout.’ He had on a little Brown 

Hackle, about a Number 14, I guess, 

and was making a few false casts to 

get some line out. I waded out to him. 

“See that hole over there by those 
old tree roots, where the water cuts 
under the bank?’ he asked. ‘Well 
watch.’ He dropped the fly on the far 
side of the hole. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘no 
twitching, mind you. Let it float with 
the current and sink a little. Then just 

a little tweek—like that—then a little 
\ twiddle and a shimmy—like this—then 





Tweeks and 


” Twiddles 


let it sink. It'll get them every time. 

“‘Of course,’ he said, picking up the 
cast and dropping it back in the same 
hole for another try, ‘you’ve got to 
keep a fairly taut line. It’s easy enough, 
but you have to vary it. Don’t get any 
rhythm into it, and don’t do it the same 
way twice. It’ll fool the smartest trout 
in the brook, if it’s done lightly and 
carefully.’ He did it a few more times. 
Then he said, ‘Now you try it.’ I did, 
several times over. ‘You've got it,’ said 
Mat. ‘I'll move up to the next pool 
while you catch your trout here.’ 

“I don’t know whether you've ever 
fished with Mat Richards or not, but, 
if you have, you know he always keeps 
racing ahead to get into the best pool 
first. When he isn’t doing that, he’s 
telling you what a swell spot you're in, 
and sneaking off to a better one him- 
self. Then, if you happen to take more 
trout than he does, he’s sore. 

“I like to take it easy and enjoy my- 
self as I work along a stream, and I 
wasn't going to change a nice day’s 
fishing into a foot race. As a matter of 
fact, the way Mat was tearing up the 
stream I couldn’t have caught him, any- 
way, unless I’d had a bicycle. I got 
onto Mat’s system after awhile, and it 
worked pretty well. I rose lots of fish, 


a drowned cat in it. And you probably pulled that trout out of your waders, too." 


\ "No," Mat howled, "you don't look like a magician; you look like an old bag with 
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but missed most of them. It was 
hard to keep just the right ten- 
sion on the line so as to strike 
quickly enough. 

“It must have been around 1 
o’clock when I finally caught up 
with Mat. By that time, we’d 
worked up almost to the old 
wooden bridge where that little 
spring brook comes in. Mat had 
kept ahead of me all the morn- 
ing, so he’d had the pick of the 
stream. 

“*How many?’ he yelled as 
soon as he saw me. ‘Only four,’ 
I answered. ‘Any size?’ ‘Eight 
or nine inches,’ I said. He waded 
ashore, looking kind of sour. 

“Let’s see,’ he said, lifting 
the lid on my creel. ‘Well, I 
thought you could do it after I 
showed you how.’ 

“*How'd you do?’ I asked. 
‘Stream’s too high,’ he said. 
‘They’re not taking right.’ 

“I knew I had him licked— 
not that I cared especially, but 
he’d hogged everything all morn- 
ing, and I was kind of tickled. 
Then I peeked in his creel. He 
had just three little trout, none 
of them as big as my smallest. 
And he’d had the best of the 
stream the whole morning. Boy, 
was he sore! The way I figured, 
he’d been running so fast up- 
stream, trying to keep ahead of 
me, that he hadn't really taken 
time to do a good job of fishing. 
We had lunch there by the 
spring, but he hardly spoke to 
me. He had a drink from the 
spring and took off. 

“I followed along after awhile, 
but I didn’t catch up with him 
again till late in the afternoon. 

“You know where the stream 
runs through the open pasture 
back of the old Eben Rogers 
place? There’s a wire fence stretched 
across it just before you come out into 
the pasture, and, if you remember, 
there’s a nice pool right there—deep, too. 

“Well, when I got there, Mat was do- 
ing a sort of tight-rope act on the wire. 
He’d worked out over the middle of the 
stream, and there he teetered back and 
forth, with his feet on the lower strand 
of wire and one hand hanging onto the 
top strand. He was reaching down with 
the other hand, trying to get hold of a 
little trout dangling from the wire 
where he’d snarled up the end of his 
leader. That little trout didn’t look to 
be more than six inches long, honest. 
Just as Mat was closing his fingers 
around him, the trout gave a flip, and 
dropped into the water, and Mat pretty 
near fell off the fence when he made 
another grab at him. Then he unsnarled 
the leader, and inched his way back to 





and stepped off the 
fence. When he turned around and saw 
me, he looked awfully foolish. 


shallow water, 


“*How many you got?’ he asked. 
‘Seven,’ I said. ‘Let’s see,’ he said, look- 
ing into my creel and counting them as 
if he didn’t believe me. 

“‘Umm,’ he said. ‘Well, we’re just 
even. I’d be one up on you if I hadn’t 
lost that one on the wire. Nice fish 
too,’ he said. 

“*Looked pretty small to me,’ I said. 
‘A good ten inches,’ Mat insisted. Well, 
that was too much for me. I had seen 
the fish. I didn’t argue with him, though. 

“Just beyond the spring brook, the 
main stream drops down the hill, and 
there’s a lot of quick water just before 
it turns a right angle and quiets down 
to flow through the meadow. Right 
there where it turns, if you remember, 
there’s a beautiful pool—the best one 


Mat Had a System of Fishing for Trout Which He 
Was Mighty Proud of, so He Taught It to an Old 
Angling Crony, and Almost Ruined a Friendship 


By MALCOLM JOHNSTON 
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When | got there, Mat was 
doing a sort of tight-rope 
act on the wire fence, and 
trying to reach down with 


one hand to grab about the 
smallest trout | ever saw 





on the river, I think. Well, I just gath- 
ered up my rod and I streaked across 
the meadow for that pool. Mat saw I 
had the jump on him, so he didn’t even 
start; just sauntered out into the mead- 
ow as if he didn’t care, and stopped to 
fish under a little wooden bridge. 

“T slipped into the lower end of the 
big pool, and started casting very care- 
fully. By this time, it was getting dusk, 
and I cast maybe a dozen times and 
never moved a thing. Then I heard 
Mat yell, ‘I got him!’ He was standing 
on the bridge, holding up a nice trout. 

“*You passed up the best place in 
the river,’ he taunted. ‘I’m one up.’ I 
didn’t care whether he had more fish or 
not, but there was something about the 
way he held up that trout and leered 
across at me that made me mad clear 
through. I waded ashore and walked 
around the bank to the top side of the 
pool. In the meantime, Mat had walked 
up and was standing on the bank down 
below, watching. 

“Well, I started casting. I had to be 
careful, because there was brush behind 
me and the bottom is all round stones 
about as big as your head—a hard place 
to stand. I couldn’t quite reach far 
enough to place my fly in the eddy 
where the foam turns around and 
around on (Continued on page 91) 
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hat the Doctor 
































Ordered 


” EY, pop, here’s the doctor!” A 
tousled urchin, with ragged 
knickerbockers unbuckled at 
the knees and hanging almost 

to his ankles, had rushed out of the 
kitchen door of the farmhouse, taken 
one look at our car, and handed on the 
glad news. There was the sound of 
scraping chairs, of hurried feet, and 
people poured out of the house like 
marbles out of a bag. There was an- 
other boy of about fifteen, sandy-haired 
and gap-toothed, a girl a year or two 
older, a long-legged, gaunt-faced, mid- 
dle-aged farmer and, last of all, the 
matronly figure of his wife. All had 
wide grins of welcome. My friend, the 
doctor, quite evidently had found his 
way into the hearts of this New Jersey 
farmer’s family. The doctor edged his 
shoulders out of the car window, and 
shook hands with each in turn. 

“How are you, Bill?’ he greeted the 
farmer. “I see they've put you on the 
school committee. If they’d asked me, 
I could have warned them. Hello there, 
ma,” he hailed the mother. ‘Say, don’t 
let me forget to get the recipe for that 
cake you sent my wife. She bawled me 
out for not bringing it last time.’ To 
the girl went a sly allusion to the boy 
friend, living down the creek. The older 
boy was kidded on his shooting, and the 
younger one was poked in the ribs and 
told he grew like the national debt. 
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After we'd got out of the car, and I had 
been introduced as a man who couldn't 
hit a bird on the wing to save himself 
from jail, the doctor turned to Bill. 

“How are the birds?” he asked. 

“Not bad, not bad,” was the answer. 
“There’s a flock of quail hangin’ round 
that feed patch, where the big elm is, 
on the south line. "Bout ten birds in 
that one, I’d say. There’s a big one, 
maybe twenty birds, that’s usually 
somewhere near the feed patch down 
by the creek. And Elmer flushed an- 
other bunch of about twenty-five in the 
corn stubble, right down the lane here, 
only yesterday. There’s lots of weeds 
in it, an’ they’re feedin’ on the seeds.” 

“Any English birds ?” asked the doctor. 

“Quite a few. You'll raise some, like- 
ly, in the thick weeds and brush, along 
the creek, and in the dry marsh holes. 
I hear the cocks crowin’ every mornin’. 
You want Ben, of course? Fred, you 
go get him for the doc.” 

Short pants set off at top speed, and 
soon returned with a white, blue-ticked 
setter. The dog sniffed tentatively at 
the doctor, recognized him with a sharp 
bark and a wagging of the tail, and 
then made a close examination of me. 
He got the smell of my old shooting 
jacket, and decided I must be all right 
with that smell and in that company. 
I was relieved. It is embarrassing not 
to be accepted by another person’s dog. 












Doc, left, looks over a 
fine pair of pheasants, 
shot by the author, who 
had less luck with quail 


Elmer, the older boy, had 
disappeared. Now he returned 
from the barn with an armful 
of curious objects. With pride, 
and an air of importance, he 
placed them on the ground be- 
fore the doctor. There were 
eight pairs of crow’s wings, 
and the skins of a red fox, one 
sharp-shinned hawk, and seven 
large house cats. The doctor 


whistled. 
“Elmer, you young high- 
jacker, you’re ruining me! 


Let’s see—eight crows at twen- 
ty cents each, one fox at a 
dollar, one hawk at thirty-five 
cents, and seven cats at fifty 
cents—that makes six forty- 
five.’”’ The doctor groaned, and 
drew a shabby leather wallet 
from the breast pocket of his 
vest. He counted out six $1 
bills, and fished a quarter and 





two dimes from his pants 
pocket. Then he turned to the 
farmer. 

“Bill, he isn’t working a 


racket, is he? Did he kill all 
of those things right here on 
your place? Didn't he sneak 
over your line fence, and kill 
somebody else’s vermin?” 
“Nope,” said the farmer 
proudly, “he got every one on 
my farm. Killed ’em all with 
that gun you give him.” 
“Doggone, but it’s hard to 
save money!” said the doctor, with a 
wink at Bill. His audience laughed in 
chorus, while Elmer did an awkward 
shuffle at finding himself so rich. 
After chatting awhile longer with the 
family, we walked across a field, the 
setter just ahead. The November sun, 
just rising, was peeping through the 
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The Thing to Do Is to Get a Farmer to 
Raise Birds for You. Then You Always 
Have Chinks to Bag and Quail to Miss 


By ALLEN PARSONS 


clouds, and a heavy, white frost silvered 
the brown grass and clung to the fence 
posts. There were patches of deep blue 
in the clouds, and the air, washed by 
recent rains, was nippy. The soil was 
sandy and looked poor, but on each side 
were fields that had raised their crops 
of corn and garden truck, and were now 
grown up to weeds. The country was 
rather flat. There were patches of thin 
woods, among them oak trees, their 
brown leaves rustling in the wind, and 
with the thick undergrowth loved by 
birds and rabbits. What with the grain 
stubble, the rank growth of weeds, and 
the tangled brush, things looked birdy. 

The doctor is the older brother of a 
friend, whose business recently com- 
pelled him to move to the middle west. 
Hal and I had often been entertained 
at the doctor’s house, for we had found 
some good bass fishing in the neighbor- 
hood, and the three of us spent a lot of 
time together on the streams. Now that 
Hal is far away, the doctor often asks 
me down to stay with him for a day or 
two. He says that’s the only way he can 
hear how Hal is making out, as the 
brothers never write each other, but I 
suspect that the real reason is that he 
wants to slip away for a day and catch 
a few bass, or drop a bird or half a 
dozen, and requires moral support at 
home. 

“Why did you pay the kid the money, 
doc ?”’ I asked, as we walked away. 

“Well, a few years ago I made an ar- 
rangement with his father to pay him 
a small sum every year to plant several 
feed patches for the birds, and let them 
stand over the winter. I give Bill the 
seed—cow peas, buckwheat, Lespedeza, 
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millet, and stuff like 
that. These patches 
are near good cover 
and water. They car- 
ry the birds over 
hard winters, and 
keep them anchored 
to the place. 

“Then I pay Elmer 
for all the vermin he 
kills on the farm, ac- 
cording to a scale I 
drew up. I give Bill 
fifty cents for every 
quail, seventy-five 
cents for every 
grouse, and a dollar 
for each pheasant I 
kill on the farm. Last 
year I got twenty- 
five quail and seven- 
teen pheasants. Bill 
didn’t ask for the 
money, and tried to 
refuse it, but I made 
him take it. He can’t 
afford to run a shoot- 
ing preserve for my 
benefit. His place has » oe 
been posted for years. 

‘“‘I don’t know 
where I could go and 
have a better chance at upland birds 
than right here. Bill used to like to 
shoot, but now he says that if he kills a 
bird, he feels that he’s out of pocket the 
money I’d have given him if I’d shot it. 

“I take only as many birds as I think 
can be spared, so there will be a plenti- 
ful seed stock for the next year. That 
way the shooting keeps up. Some years 
I’ve had pretty fair grouse shooting on 
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Soon after dawn, we started across the field behind the setter 


the place, but last year birds were so 
scarce I left them all.” 

“Is this a good game country around 
here?” I asked. 

“Used to be, but everybody shoots. 
There are few birds left after the first 
day. Take quail. The law permits ten 
a day in counties where there’s an open 
season on them. Well, supposing there’s 
a covey of fifteen quail on one of the 


We crawled through the wire fence to one of the 
feed patches. Left, a shot at the first pheasant 














Doc, squatting in the brush, held up my second ringneck 


other farms around here. The first man 
to get into it after the law is off can 
take ten birds out of it. Suppose he 
only takes five. That leaves ten birds. 
Another gunner comes along, and he 
may take half of what’s left. There’s 
no control over the shooting, so every 
bird in that covey may be wiped out, 
and none left for seed. That’s what's 
been happening around here. 

“On Bill's place this is controlled, be- 
cause it’s to his interest and mine. We 
have game here when there's very lit- 
tle on surrounding properties. It’s easy 
to maintain a good head of game. Give 
the birds feed, cover, water, protection, 
and keep down their natural enemies, 
and they'll flourish, if you always leave 
enough for another year.” 

We came to a field, inclosed by an 
old wire fence, that was grown up to 
briers, tall weeds, and 
shrubs. We crawled 
through the fence, and 
were in one of the feed 
patches of which the 
doctor had spoken. Here 
were small grains, on 
stalk and scattered on 
the ground, near to the 
cover along the fences. 
It was just such a place 
as the birds love. 

“Never done any quail 
shooting, have you?” 
asked the doctor. 

“None. When I was a 
youngster in Massachu- 
setts, the quail were al- 
ready gone from our 
section, either winter 
killed, or shot out. I 
never heard a quail 
whistle until I moved to 
New Jersey, and in our 
end of the State they've 
been protected for 
years. But I prefer the 
pheasants, doc. They're 
so big that, when you 
kill one of them, you've 
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got a bird worth having.” 

“We'll see that you get 
your pheasant, then,”’’ 
promised the doctor. 

So he led the way down 
to the creek, and we fol- 
lowed its banks. It was a 
dark, slow-moving stream 
that looked as though it 
might be good for bass and 
pickerel. Briers; stout, tall 
weeds with woody stalks; 
wiry brush; and an occa- 
sional patch of thorny 
vines grew thickly along 
our course. Ahead of me 
was the sturdy doctor, 
making for the fence that 
bordered the cornfield. The 
setter ranged through rus- 
tling weeds that were so 
thick as almost to hide 
him. His ranging stopped, 
his head went down, and 
he crept slowly forward at 
a half crouch, his tail out 
straight. Then he stopped, 
rigid, his nose pointing at 
athick clump of long grass. 
I threw off the safety, and 

walked in. 

The bird did not flush, yet in the cen- 
ter of the clump I could make out a 
little patch of red, and some iridescent 
green. That cock pheasant didn’t flush 
until I kicked the grass with the toe of 
my boot. B-r-r-r-r! Up he got, cack- 
ling wildly. He was vivid with color, a 
beautiful thing with a hideous voice. I 
heard the doctor exclaim. That pheas- 
ant was against a clear-sky back- 
ground, and not more than twenty feet 
away. My gun roared. The first shot 
made him falter, and the second barrel 
dropped him. I walked over and picked 
him up, and held him for the doctor to 
see—-a heavy bird that, through some 
accident, or the shot of another gunner, 
had lost most of his tail feathers. 

“Sweet shot!” praised the doctor. He 
had turned just in time to see me fire. 
My shooting jacket sagged with the 
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weight of the bird, and the doctor came 
over to heft it appraisingly. I wondered 
how long this had been going on. We 
hadn’t been out twenty minutes, yet I 
already had a bird. 

“Now to work the feed patch,” said 
the doctor. “We'll give you some 
chances for quail there. Hi, on, boy!” 
he ordered the setter, and the dog gal- 
loped off. ‘Look for fresh droppings,” 
he told me. “That’ll tell us if the birds 
have been around lately.’’ He pointed 
to some feathers and whitish droppings 
at his feet. “They have,” he added. 

I reloaded. The setter ranged back 
and forth, sometimes pausing and sniff- 
ing at the ground, the dried grains rat- 
tling from their stalks as he quartered 
through them. Then down went his 
nose. He slowed, and we could see his 
legs stiffen, and his body tremble. As 
though pulled by an invisible rope, he 
went slowly upwind. Then he froze, 
crouching, with his neck outstretched. 
With the doctor on the left and I on the 
right, about twenty feet apart, we 
walked up on him. My heart was 
thumping like a bass drum. I waited 
for the flush, expecting the roar of 
wings, yet, as always, I was startled 
when it came. What was it—pheasant 
or quail? 

B-r-r-r! Up they whirred, a fine covey 
of about twenty quail. Up came my 12 
gauge, L. C. Smith. I picked the bird 
on the extreme right and hurriedly 
pulled the trigger. My bird sailed on 
without a pause. Blam! Blam! sounded 
the doctor’s 20 gauge Remington. I 
got my gun on my bird again, and gave 
it the second barrel. Nothing happened. 
I might have been shooting blanks for 
all the damage I’d done. I turned in 
disgust, to see the doctor waiting for 
the setter to deliver him his second bird. 

“No dice, eh?” he asked, taking the 
bird from the setter, and giving the dog 
a pat. “Now I know why you prefer 
pheasants. You can hit them. What’s 
the matter? You shoot too fast. Aren’t 
nervous, are you?” 

“When a (Continued on 
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We scanned the ground carefully as we advanced through the corn stubble, but could see nothing at first 
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You FISH ft. 





Al slides his shad net into the stream. These huge, cumbersome devices are fished by muscle 
power, and it takes a strong man to put enough pressure on the long handle of one to raise it 


AKE a warm, spring night in 

May or June, add one swarm of 

mosquitoes, a lantern and two or 

three flash lights, mix with plenty 
of muscular exertion, throw in some 
barked shins, and a dash of profanity 
for seasoning, and you have a reason- 
ably good recipe for shad fishing along 
the Maine coast. 

There are, of course, a few minor 
details, but don’t let those worry you. 
They’re all part of the crazy sport. 
Understand, too, that I’m not guaran- 
teeing you will get fish. I once saw a 
man wait patiently for nearly two hours 
without a “bump,” although fish 
were being taken within ten yards 
of his stand. 

Now as to those minor details. 

If you really want to catch shad, 
the first thing you should do is 
meet Dave. He’s a shadder. And 
how! 

You might meet him as I did, 
through Al, who was responsible 
for my initiation. 

“Like shad roe?” Al asked me, 
after we had met on a little trout 
pond last spring. 

I confessed a weakness for the 
fish eggs, so he said, “Come out 
with Dave and me tomorrow night, 
and we’ll show you how it’s done.” 

It was as simple as that, and I 
fell like a hungry trout for a bunch 
of worms. 

We picked up Dave early and 
were thrashing our way through 
the underbrush on Scarboro marsh 
before dark. It will be nice coming 
back through this mess later on, I 
thought. (That was where I got 
the barked shins and profanity 
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mentioned in my shad-fishing recipe.) 

When we finally hit the stream, we 
found it deserted. Either we were 
ahead of the other shadders or this was 
an off night. 

“This is fine,’’ Dave said. ‘‘We can 
all fish for a while, at least. 
There are two other nets here 
somewhere. You and Al take 
your choice. I’ll use my own.” 

“Won't the owners object?” 
I asked. 

“Hell, no,” he answered. “Ev- 
erybody uses everybody else’s 
nets. (Continued on page 61) 
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Dave and Al with eleven shad and thirteen 
the night's catch. At the left, 





alewives, 
Dave's net, just after it was hauled out, 
with a shad entangled in the meshes 


Mosquito Bites and Barked 
Shins Are Part of the Odd 
Game to Those Who Love It 
By 
HENRY S. BEVERAGE 
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UTSIDE the windows of the 
trading post, the northern 
lights flashed and scintillated 
in ghostly colors, casting gro- 

tesque shadows on the floor. From the 
dog yard beyond the palisade came the 
long-drawn, wolfish howl of a husky, 
followed by another and still another 
as the dogs lifted their pointed snouts 
to the heavens, filling the night with 
unearthly clamor. 

“Yeah,” yawned Harry Moir as he 
turned over on his narrow bunk, “these 
polar bears along the coast are wicked 
all right. Even the Indians are scared 
to tackle them alone. Wapusk they call 
them. They say a polar bear will stalk 
a man, creep up on him. Then a slight 
hiss, and a ton of bone and muscle is 
charging down upon him.” 

A seventeen-year-old recruit to the 
ranks of the romantic Hudson’s Bay 
Company, I had landed only two weeks 
before at Fort York, capital of Fur- 
land, from the oaken-prowed Pelican. 
Harry had already spent three years in 
the North, and each night within the 
historic Bachelors’ Hall he would enter- 
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Clad only in underwear, the archdeacon 
clung desperately to Jimmy's shirt tail 
as the polar bear chased them around 
the fire, red tongue lolling from his jaws 


tain me with yarns about his travels. 

“No, sir,’”” he continued, “‘you can’t 
take chances traveling along this coast. 
In August, especially, you’ve always 
got to have your rifle handy.” 

An ear-splitting cry rent the violet 
stillness of the Arctic night. Again the 
dogs started to bark. Next moment the 
door burst open, and into the room cata- 
pulted the disheveled form of Sammy 
Grey, a half-breed servant, his face 
pallid with terror. Frantically he dashed 
to and fro. 

“Okemasis!” he shouted, “Okemasis! 
Dere’s a weetigo in the ice house. Dere’s 
a weetigo in the ice house!” 

Dressing hurriedly, and throwing on 
my blanket capote, I waited as Moir 
slipped some cartridges into the maga- 
zine of his Winchester. A moment later, 
I was following him across the moon- 
lit courtyard toward a line of cabins in 
the deep shadow of the stockade. Soon 


gs, the 


we found ourselves in the midst of a 
circle of frightened, gesticulating na- 
tives, all of them gazing with horrified 
eyes toward the blubber house—a log 
cabin in which were kept the carcasses 
of seals and porpoises for dog feed. 
Within its darkened interior, they were 
convinced lurked a weetigo—a cannibal 
myth of which every Indian lives in 
constant dread. In vain, Moir tried to 
quieten their superstitious fears. Not 
one could talk coherently. From the 
building came a loud crash, followed 
by a muffled roar that sent the young- 
sters scurrying away in fright. 

Up to this time, I had been convinced 
that the whole affair was just a scare. 
But that muffled, ground-shaking roar 
which issued from the dark depths 
ahead convinced me that here was no 
spirit but some living creature—and a 
mighty big one, too. Moir’s lips tight- 
ened, the lever of his rifle clicked, he 
shot a cartridge into the barrel, and 
moved cautiously toward the doorway. 

Suddenly a white, blurred shape filled 
the opening. My heart leaped as a low, 
deep, menacing roar caused the ground 
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to tremble. We waited with bated breath. 

“Polar bear!”’ Moir whispered hoarse- 
ly, his eyes glued to the doorway. ‘‘He’s 
stealing the blubber inside. Watch! Next 
time he shows up I'll let him have it.” 

Tingling with excitement, I fixed my 
eyes upon the ebony square where the 
creature had been but a moment before. 
The moonlight glinted on the blue bar- 
rel of the rifle Moir held loosely within 
the crook of his right arm. Again came 
the crash of seal carcasses being tossed 
about. Again the gray shape filled in 
the doorway. Moir’s rifle leaped to his 
shoulder. A whiplike crack rent the 
air, followed by a finger of yellow flame, 
and a blood-curdling succession of roars 
which made our eardrums throb. 

Pandemonium reigned about us. Dogs 
barked frantically. Indians whooped 
and shouted, squaws cried with terror, 
children whimpered. Then, from the 
black shadows into the flickering light 
of the aurora lurched the white-furred 
monster. With red tongue lolling from 
ivory fangs and paws outstretched, he 
reared his enormous bulk upon his hind 
feet, and moved with incredible speed 
in our direction. 

Moir didn’t budge an inch. Quietly, 
calmly he raised his rifle, and took aim. 
There came a sharp, staccato report, a 
thunderous roar, and, at our very feet, 
slumped a palpitating, heaving moun- 
tain of dirty, yellow fur. With forepaws 
outstretched, his massive head swaying 
wildly from side to side, the creature 
thrashed about in his death agony un- 
til Moir jumped forward, and adminis- 
tered the coup de grdce. A shuddering 
convulsion and the bear lay dead. The 
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Blood-Chilling Adventure 
Awaits Men in the Arctic 
Wilds When Huge Killers 
Stalk Hunters Under the 
Blazing Northern Lights 


By 
PHILIP H. GODSELL 


animal was stone dead, shot close to 
the heart and twice behind the ear 
the polar bear’s most vulnerable spot. 

The excitement over, we returned to 
the Bachelors’ Hall, accompanied by 
some of the half-breed servants who, 
squatted here and there in their fringed 
coats of smoked deerskin, proceeded to 
recall encounters of their own. Drawing 
his pipe from between his teeth, Geor- 
die Gibault’s leathery visage expanded 
into a grin. 

“Me,” he said, “I'll tell you somet’ing 
that happened to Jimmy Begg two-t’ree 
years ago when he was guiding Arch- 
deacon Winter along de coast from here 
to Fort Churchill.” 

In the slow, halting pidgin English 
of the company’s dog runners and 
hunters, he related his story, which I 
later heard from the lips of Jimmy 
Begg himself. 

For days, the party had been trudg- 
ing along the low, barren, wind-swept 
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Slipping her child into the capacious, furred hood of her jacket, and grabbing a harpoon, 
the girl crawled out into the night. A few steps brought her beside the swaying beast 
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shore of Hudson Bay, one of the most 
desolate places in the world. Occasion- 
ally, it caught a glimpse of a fast-trav- 
eling herd of caribou and, once in a 
while, of a distant polar bear, swimming 
from one ice floe to another. Each 
night the men camped among the sand 
dunes out of reach of the rising tide. 
They were careful, too, when making 
their camp fire to select a place where 
its light would be hidden from the sea. 
For it happened to be August, a month 
in which the polar bear seems to have 
an excessive amount of curiosity. 

At this time of year, the polar bear 
likes to spend his days and nights float- 
ing around on a pan of drifting ice. 
From this vantage point, his keen eyes 
search the deep, blue rollers for a sight 
of a fish or a luscious seal. The moment 
the unsuspecting fish or mammal swims 
by, the shaggy monster launches him- 
self into the sea. A prodigious splash, 
a cascade of icy water and Wapusk, 
his white fur flattened against his enor- 
mous body, climbs back upon the ice, 
shakes himself like a big dog, and pro- 
ceeds to dine in langorous ease. 

At night, his vigilant eye takes in 
everything about him. If some unwary 
traveler has kindled a fire within his 
line of vision, he is very likely to re- 
ceive a nocturnal visit from one of these 
predatory creatures. 

Nearing the end of the journey, the 
missionary and his party were over- 
taken by night again, and Jimmy Begg 
gathered some driftwood, built a fire 
just large enough to boil the kettle and 
fry some caribou steaks, and got sup- 
per. But Winter was cold; driftwood 

was scattered all about, and the op- 

portunity to revel in the warmth of 

a roaring fire was too much to be re- 

sisted. Gathering armful after arm- 

ful, he piled more and more upon 
the flames. 

Supper over, the men spread their 
blankets on the sand. The mission- 
ary divested himself of all but his 
underwear, and slipped beneath the 
blankets. A little later, Jimmy Begg 
lay down beside him, while Johnny 
Stag, an Indian packer, made his 
bed a short distance away. Soon all 
were sleeping heavily. 

Suddenly Jimmy was aroused as 
his blankets were jerked down to his 
knees. Growling sleepily, he reached 
down, and yanked them back again. 
He dozed away. Again the same 
thing happened. With a grunt of 
annoyance, he pulled them up once 
more. When, for the third time, his 
blankets were pulled down, he sat 
bolt upright, fighting mad. With 
blood in his eye, he prepared to tell 
the missionary what he thought 
about his joke. But the words were 
never uttered. Facing him, but a 
few feet away, was an enormous po- 
lar bear, whose small, fierce eyes 
were afire with mingled hostility and 
surprise. 

Galvanized into activity, Jimmy 
whipped aside the blankets, leaped 
to his feet, shouted to Winter, and 
cast an armful of wood upon the fire. 
Meanwhile Wapusk’s astonishment 
was rapidly changing to fierce an- 
ger, and the beast prepared for a 
charge. (Continued on page 84) 
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N THE Illinois shore, behind 
the levee of a Mississippi Riv- 
er drainage district, the trees 
grow dense above a jungle of 

head-high nettles, and drainage ditches 
run from backwaters and lakes. Here, 
in this unromantic setting, adventure 
awaits the angler who seeks unusual 
sport. 

Perhaps you’re wondering just how 
such fishing can be sporting. To me, 
the fun lies in the gamble of the thing, 
for you never know, when you drop 
a line into water whether the next 
strike is going to be from a five-pound 
bass, a five-ounce sunfish, a five-foot 
gar, or a five-inch catfish. Frequently, 
an afternoon’s fishing will put one or 
more of each of these widely different 
species on your stringer. 

In pursuit of this sport, I’ve endured 
the nettles’ itch, the sting of mosqui- 
toes, and have waded through drainage 
ditches where snags and brush almost 
hid the channel. I've frightened hun- 
dreds of water snakes and turtles, sun- 
ning themselves on muddy banks or 
floating logs. As they slipped into the 
still waters of the lowland wilderness, 
there was nothing to remind me that 
civilization in the form of industrial 
river cities was, in many instances, only 
a few miles away. 

All an angler needs, to enjoy this sur- 
prise-filled sport, is a six-ounce fly rod, 
a ten-pound-test leader knotted to the 
line, a size 1/0 hook, and a can of gar- 
den worms for bait. You can turn up 
your nose at this outfit if you must, but, 





By KENNETH H. SMITH 


Fishing the Ditches 


if you do, you'll miss a chance to thrill 
to excitement that the orthodox fly- 
fisherman misses. So you'll know I 
speak the truth, let’s look back over 
one such trip. 

The week-end after the Fourth of 
July, Frank arrived from Chicago, and, 
on Saturday morning, we started south 
from Moline, headed for New Boston, 
on the Illinois side of the Mississippi, 
with our canoe on top of the car. The 
heat of a sultry summer had settled 
over the midwest, and the vacation sea- 
son was at its peak. It was good to be 
out on the open road, headed for a 
week-end of sport at my favorite fish- 
ing spots. 

We were going to stay overnight on 
this trip, and had stowed our tent and 
camp stove in the car. At a little cross- 
roads town, we stopped and bought 
bacon, eggs, bread, canned fruit, beans, 
and coffee. We also bought a generous 
supply of bottled soft drinks which, be- 
cause there is very little water that is 
safe to drink in these drainage areas, 
was almost a necessity for quenching 
our thirst. 

Stowing our supplies in the car, we 
set out again. A mile north of New Bos- 
ton, we came upon broad, deep lagoons 
back of the levee. We stopped, unload- 
ed the canoe and placed it in one of 
these lagoons for our first try at this 
fishing grab bag. This particular la- 
goon was a favorite fishing site, and 
we'd had good luck there on previous 
trips, catching large-mouthed bass, 
crappies, striped bass, channel catfish, 








and bluegills. That’s plenty of variety. 

So it was with keen anticipation and 
high hopes that we baited our hooks 
and dropped our lines into the water. 
As time passed, and we failed to get so 
much as a nibble, we began to move 
the canoe about from spot to spot, and 
even shifted our positions in the canoe 
in the forlorn hope that it would change 
our luck. But all this proved of no 
avail. Our hopes of an enjoyable trip 
had begun to sink, when I noticed sev- 
eral garfish, about two feet long, roll- 
ing and playing near the surface of 
the lagoon. 

We started dangling our worm-baited 
hooks before the long snouts of these 
thin, ugly, cigar-shaped fish. We soon 
discovered that, if we teased him long 

enough, a gar would strike. But 
the bony jaws of these fish, with 
their rows of sharp teeth, are so 
} hard that it takes a stout pole and 
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The author, holding a drainage-ditch 
bass. Left, part of the varied catch 
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plenty of muscle to set the 
hook. As we were using old 
rods for this fishing, we 
didn’t mind endangering 
them by putting enough 
strain on them to drive a 
hook into the gars’ steel- 
hard jaws. We caught two 
and killed them before we 
tired of the exercise and de- 
cided to try our luck in some 
other place. 

New Boston is one of the 
best fishing towns on the 
river, when conditions are 
right, but we'd hit an off 
day. We bolted the canoe to 
its frame atop the car and 
headed south again—this 
time to Gladstone, where 
deep and clear waters tempt- 
ed us to wet our lines again. 

An old dredge boat, its 
useless machinery red with 
rust, had settled on the shal- 
low bottom, almost ashore, 
offering a unique camp site. 
Although its deck was gen- 
tly aslant, it had a good roof. We un- 
loaded all our duffel except the tent and 
placed it on the old boat. 

This done, we resumed fishing in ear- 
nest. This time luck was with us, and, 
during the remainder of the afternoon, 
we caught three medium-sized crappies, 
two bass which were too small to keep, 
and a couple of bluegills. 

As the sun went down, and twilight 
dropped its purple haze over the drain- 
age lands, bats began darting over the 
water in swift, erratic swoops. They 
were gorging on mosquitoes. Then we 
decided to call it a day. 

Soon we were back on the slanting 
deck of the old dredge boat, busily en- 
gaged in preparing supper. The appe- 
tizing odors of frying fish, boiling 


Four rambling anglers investigate the unlikely 
waters behind a Mississippi River levee and 


find themselves in a pan fisherman's paradise 
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coffee, and beans mingled in the warm, 
evening air, and before long we were 
wolfing food with the lusty appetites 
that a day of activity outdoors gives 
an angler. 

“Man, these crappies are _ good,” 
Frank said between mouthfuls. 

“T'll stick to bluegills,’”’ I said, helping 
myself to another sizzling chunk. 

Suddenly, above us, the headlights of 
a car searched out the trees that bor- 
dered the lake, and a familiar voice 
shouted: 

“Ahoy, Smiths! How about a cup of 
coffee ?”’ 

It was Deac and Fritz. They had 
promised to meet us here if they could 
get away, but none of us had really be- 
lieved they would be able to make it. 







We dropped our lines from the plank bridge over the tree-lined drainage ditch, and loafed in the shade 


After we had fed our visitors, we were 
ready to resume our fishing. 

Four lines, baited with worms, were 
soon down in the depths. Our intention 
was that a huge bullhead should find 
them attractive. Sure enough, Deac 
hooked a fine one—two pounds or more 
of rusty black and ivory. But no one 
else landed anything, and as a breeze 
out of the south drove the swarming 
mosquitoes away, we sought rest in 
our blankets. 

We were up again at dawn, and, as 
bacon and eggs sizzled in the frying 
pan, and the fine fragrance of coffee 
was wafted on the cool, morning air, 
Deac and Fritz put their lines out, mak- 
ing up for the time they had lost. 

After break- (Continued on page 66) 





The Deacon washes up for the fish 
supper. In the background is the 
old dredge boat where we ate and 
slept. At left, the Deacon and 
Fritz lifting canoe from the car 














HE hunting season was about half 
over when I made one of my reg- 
ular visits to the coast country to 
check waterfowl. With me, went 

Perry, one of the game protectors for 
the Kitty Hawk, N. C., area, famous as 
the birthplace of aviation. We were 
driving through the Kitty Hawk woods 
when a gray squirrel ran across the 
road in front of us. 

“That reminds me,” I said. ‘I'd like 
to buy a squirrel dog. Don’t happen to 
know where I can get one, do you?” 

Dogs of any kind are scarce along the 
bleak Carolina coast, and I had no hope 
of finding a squirrel dog in that particu- 
lar locality. 

“There's a man over on the beach 
who has a dog he says is a squirrel 
dog,” Perry answered. 

We drove on to Kitty Hawk, made a 
check of the waterfowl, and were driv- 
ing along the beach when we came to 
a fisherman’s shanty. 

“That's the man who has the dog,” 
Perry said. 

I stopped the car and walked across 
the sand to the shanty. A man was sit- 
ting in the sunshine, mending nets. 

“T understand you have a squirrel dog 
for sale,”’ I said. 

“They say he’s a squirrel dog,” he 
replied. 

“How much do you want for him?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“Where is he?” 

“On the end of that chain,” he said, 
pointing to a chain half-buried in drift- 
ing sand. 

Perry picked up the chain and fol- 
lowed it to a small box half-hidden un- 
der one end of the shanty. He gave the 
chain a yank, and a small dog came 
out, shook the sand out of his hair, and 
stood blinking at us. He was the black- 
est dog I had ever seen. I looked him 
over carefully and discovered that there 
was a trace of bulldog in him. You 
could tell that by his square jaws. 

“What’s his name?” I asked. 

“Call him Bill,” his owner said. 
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Bill, the black demon of the squirrel woods, chases old bushytail onto the limbs of this fallen tree and tries to scramble after him 





I've always had a weakness for 
dogs. Too, I was nettled by the indiffer- 
ence of the dog’s owner, so I said, 
“Here’s your fifteen bucks. If he’s no 
good, it won't be the first worthless dog 
I’ve owned.” 

When I picked up the chain, the dog 
seemed to sense that he had a new 
owner, and pranced proudly across the 
sand to the car. 

It was dark 
when I reached 
home, and Bill fol- 
lowed me into the 
house as if he had 
always belonged 
there. 

“Meet Bill,” I 
said to my wife, as 
the dog followed 
me into the living 


room. ; 
“What!” she ex- ; 
claimed. ‘‘Another 3 
dog! He can’t stay ~ 
here.” 4 ' 


I'll admit I have 
imposed on her by 
having more than 
my share of worth- 
less dogs about the 
place, but Bill 
saved the day by 
bounding across 
the floor to land 
squarely in her lap. 

“He is pretty,” 
she admitted. 

I knew then that 
Bill could at least spend the 
night. 

The next day was Sunday, 
and my brother, Wally, who is 
an ardent hunter and dog fanci- 
er, dropped in. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” he 
said, “if he hasn’t got another 
dog.”’ 

“The very best squirrel dog 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s 
line,” I replied. 
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Wally looked at his watch. “The 
womenfolk will be off to Sunday school 
in about an hour. Then we'll see just 
how good that soup hound is.” 

So, after most folks were safely in 
church, Wally and I loaded Bill into the 
car, and headed for a neck of the woods 
where we knew there were squirrels. 
Wally had Bill on a leash. 

“Don’t let him go until we are safe 
in the woods,” I warned. 

The minute we entered the 
woods, Bill began to tug on the 
leash, so I said, ‘Let him go.” 

The instant the snap was re- 
leased from his collar, he be- 
came a black streak, tearing 
off through the woods as if the 
devil was after him. 

“That’s the last you'll ever 
see of that dog,” said Wally. 









The author's .22 rifle and a 
bag of squirrels. Below, his 
wife defies the hard going 
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Worth of Dog 


HE MAY EMBARRASS YOU AT TIMES BUT 
A MONGREL THAT CAN GET SQUIRRELS 
IS WORTH EVERY CENT HE COSTS YOU 


By RUPERT E. WEST 


“He’s headed for Kitty Hawk, and, if 
he keeps on at the rate he left here, 
he’ll cover that 100 miles in fifty min- 
utes flat.” 

But Wally was talking too fast. Bill 
had been away less than a minute when 
we heard him barking. 

“If that’s a squirrel, I'll buy you the 
best quart in town,” Wally promised. 

We hurried on until we found Bill. 
He was sitting on his hips looking up 
at the top of a pine sapling. The min- 
ute we reached him he stopped barking. 

“He’s a liar,” said Wally as he 
scanned the tree from trunk to top. Bill 
just sat there whining, and Wally ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘There’s the squirrel—in the 
very top of that tree.” 

I backed away, eased my Colt Woods- 
man out of my pocket, got a rest on 
another pine sapling, and pulled the 
trigger. Out tumbled the squirrel. The 
minute the squirrel hit the ground, Bill 
had him, gave him a couple of vigorous 
shakes, then came trotting to me and 
delivered the squirrel in my hand. 

“Well—”’ exclaimed Wally. 

Within the next thirty minutes, Bill 
treed six squirrels. We were satisfied just 
to find them. We got back about the 
time Sunday school let out. I sneaked 
Bill and the squirrel into the house, and 
Wally cut across the back lot 
for home. 

I had a little time to spare 
the following afternoon, and 
told my wife I was going 
squirrel hunting. 

“Fine. I'll go along,” she 
said. 

I thought she was joking, as 
her experience with firearms 
had been limited to plinking 
pop-bottle caps with a .22 in 
the back yard, and maybe a 
dozen or so sparrows with her 
little .410. I had forgot about 
the little 20 gauge pump she 
received as a Christmas pres- 
ent. By the time I had slipped 
into my hunting togs, she was 
in her hiking outfit, had her 
20 gauge tucked under her 
arm, and was saying, “Let’s 
so." 

Now you don’t argue with a 
woman, if you've listened to 
the voice of experience. My motto is, 
“Let them think they’re having their 
own way.” I figured that, by the time 
she followed me for a few hundred yards 
through the woods, climbing over down 
timber and through briers, she would 
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be willing to head back 
to the car. So I just 
cautioned her to keep the 
safety on her gun. Bill 
climbed on the front seat 
of the car, and we were 
off. 

When we reached the 
hunting territory, I 
parked the car, unleashed 
Bill and sent him on. I 
watched out of a corner 
of my eye as my wife 


slipped the shells into 
the magazine of the 20 
gauge. 


“Keep that muzzle 
up,” I cautioned, as she 
walked behind me 
through the woods. 

We had gone less than 
500 yards when we heard 
Bill. He had treed a 
short distance ahead of 
us. I didn’t select the 
easiest way, just took 
the shortest cut, and that meant tough 
going. But, when I reached the tree 
under which Bill was parked, my wife 
was right behind me, and wasn’t so 
much as breathing hard. I was just 


about out of breath. When Bill spied 
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Bill with the neighbors’ boys to whom he has been lent for a hunt 


us, he stopped barking, and sat looking 
up the tree. 

“You walk around on the other side 
of the tree and see if you can see him,” 
I suggested. 

Squirrel hunters all know that trick 





Mrs. West smiles after spending a day outshooting her husband 


of having the other man walk around 
the tree and move the squirrel around 
to your side where you can shoot him. 
I wasn’t watching her, for I was intent 
on the top of the tree, expecting to see 
the squirrel ease around to my side. 
Suddenly the silence was 
rent by the crack of the 
20 gauge, and a gray 
squirrel came _ tumbling 
out of that tree, dead as 
a mackerel. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” 
I exclaimed, not wishing 
to say exactly what I 
thought. 

“T could just see a wisp 
of his tail waving in the 
breeze,”’ said my wife, as 
Bill came trotting to me 
with the squirrel. 

“Beginner’s luck,’ I said 
to myself. “It can’t hap- 
pen again.” 

As soon as I had the 
squirrel safe in my hunt- 
ing coat, Bill was off 
through the woods. In less 
than two minutes, he had 
treed again. When we 
reached him, we found 
that he had treed up a tall oak which 
had a small hollow in it. I figured that 
the squirrel was in the hollow. They 
usually run into a hollow if one is 
handy. I was using a .22 with hollow- 
point bullets, (Continued on page 85) 
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This fine catch of rainbows was taken by trolling with bait on Number 12 
hooks. The lower of the two plugs, at right, has been refashioned by the 
author to take the small-sized hook he has often used so successfully 


Little Hooks, 


BIG FISH 


HAT do you mean, little 

hooks catch bigger fish? 
Small hooks will straighten out under 
the impact of a five-pounder, and then 
where are you ?”’ My companion, who had 
come from the coast for two weeks’ fish- 
ing in the High Sierras, knew his trout. 

I admitted his statement in general 
was sound, but told him I could cite a 
few exceptions. 

“Take an ordinary hook behind a 
spinner,” I said. “If Summit Lake here 
were overfished, smail hooks would 
snag larger fish than big ones.” 

He looked at me in amazement. 

“You can’t horse in a trout on a small 
hook,” I explained, “especially if the 
barb has caught him in a tender part 
such as the side of the jaw, where it 
will tear easily; or through the bony 
top, which will straighten the hook 
after a couple of good jerks.” 

“But you just said—’” he began. 

After dropping both spinners in the 
water and getting under way for a 
morning of trolling, I continued: 

“If you catch a fourteen-incher in 
cold water, or in the gamy season, he’s 
likely to straighten a Number 10 hook. 
Too, the average gut can be broken by 
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a fish of that size. But I still insist, 
small hooks will catch bigger fish, pro- 
vided you know how to handle them be- 
fore and after hooking them.” 

My companion was interested, and 
wanted to hear more on the subject. So 
I obliged him with a full discussion, and 
what I had to say probably will interest 
a lot of anglers as well as help them 
catch more fish. As nearly as I can re- 
call, what I told him was this: 

Small hooks may be disguised more 
easily than large hooks. Lures, espe- 
cially live bait, look more natural on 
small ones. I have changed from a 
Number 6 to a Number 12 hook, when I 
discovered small fish stripping bait from 
the larger size, only to catch eighteen- 
inch trout on the tiny barbs, using 
worms behind a two-bladed spinner. 

In this discussion, I am dealing only 
with trolling, my favorite method of 
taking big lakers, and the result of 
thirteen years’ experience. Usually your 
success, aside from your knowledge of 
the particular lake and fishing in gen- 
eral, will depend upon hook size, method 
of baiting, and the way you play the 
fish. Lures, of course, play their part, 
but will not be discussed here, since 


Plenty of Angling Veterans 
Will Scoff at This Expert's 
Strange Method of Catching 
Oversize Trout, but Few Will 
Deny That the Fish He Gets 
Are Well Worth Tricking 


By 
NYLE F. SMITH 


they were the subject of my article, 
“If It’s Novel, Try It on Lakers,” last 
month. 

On plugs, the hook size is less im- 
portant than when using worm hooks 
behind spinners. With spinners, small 
hooks may be baited better, and you can 
use baits you can’t attach to big hooks. 

Let’s consider bait. In certain re- 
gions, usually under rocks close to 
shore, you'll find small clams, about 
half the size of a pea, just big enough 
to fit a Number 12 hook. With these 
clams, choice food for trout, you’ll catch 
two-pounders in the same waters where 
other anglers take nine-inchers, if any. 

At two periods during the season, 
you'll find light-green, almost white, 
frogs, scarcely larger than your tiurm)- 
nail, around most mountain lakes. The 
trick in using this bait is to hook the 
frog through the lips with a Number 8 
hook, and troll him very slowly behind 
a slow-acting spinner. Don’t let the 
spinner revolve rapidly. If you do, the 
frog won’t move through the water nat- 
urally. He'll live about forty-five min- 
utes, which ought to be long enough to 
test the method. I’ve never caught trout 
smaller than ten inches with frogs. 

Trout seem to sense whether a lure 
is acting naturally, and, since most 
plugs represent crippled minnows or 
fish, they should behave like crippled 
fish. Smart trout not only refuse large, 
worm hooks, but also decline clusters of 
hooks. For that reason, I never use more 
than two hooks, or rather a double one. 

So, starting with a small hook, or 
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possibly a double hook fixed to a plug 
or small spinner, how should you bait? 

When baiting a double hook, use a 
worm of medium size. Place one third 
of the worm on one hook, loop one third 
its length between the hooks, and place 
the remaining third on the second hook. 
Make sure the sharp points of both 
barbs are left exposed, because fish tak- 
ing natural bait are eating rather than 
striking. 

On an eyed hook, or hook attached to 
the leader, use the largest worm avail- 
able. Make several loops, carrying some 
of these above the eye of the hook, leav- 
ing at least one loop and part of the 
tail extended to trail behind. When 
placed on a single hook, these sections 
represent a natural worm; on a twin 
hook they resemble the intestines of a 
crippled fish. The important point is 
to make the worm look natural, regard- 
less of the number of loops. When us- 
ing such lures, you must strike your fish 
before they discover the lure is artificial. 

I consider worms the most desirable 
of all lures. Use the largest possible 
worms on the smallest possible hooks, 
and you'll get results. Clams and small 
frogs are good freak bait, but are not al- 
ways easily obtained. Worms native to 
the country being fished should be used. 

There are occasions and places where 
a few miles’ difference in habitat makes 
creatures of the same species strangers 
to each other. Grasshoppers, taken ten 
miles from Duck Lake, have failed on 
that body of water, while grasshoppers 
caught around the lake, though as hard 
to catch as the trout themselves, took 
fish frequently. 

Once you get the effect of natural 
appearance in bait, and the small hook 
is trailing your boat through the water, 








Worm on an eyed hook. Take a 
large worm and loop it around 
the hook, leaving part of tail 
and one loop to trail behind 


you'll stand a better chance to hook big 
fish than you would with hooks strong 
enough to horse in fighting muskies or 
other strong species. But you should 
leave something to your 
skill, and that’s why a 
knowledge of how trout 
strike and behave after- 
ward should control your 
tactics. 

Trout strike in two ways 
—across the path or from 
the rear. They will hit from 
the side on certain types 
of crippled fish. The aba- 
lone lure is designed to im- 
itate this type of cripple. 
From the shore, I have 
often seen trout miss the 
hook, when striking from 
the side, as a lure moved 
through a school. When 
this happens, you should 
stop the boat; for the fish, 
probably believing he has 
crippled his victim, may 
strike again as the lure 
settles toward bottom. I 
have seen this happen on 
both abalone lures and 
plugs of various types. 

When a trout zips in 
from the rear for a kill, 
particularly when running 
up against a single, baited hook, you 
can bet your week’s pay he’ll be hooked 
—for a split second at least. I’ve sel- 
dom seen a trout fail to be hooked when 
rushing from astern. On a worm hook 
behind a spinner, he may hit so hard 
that he slides the worm off the hook 
and up the leader. Twice, while trolling, 
I’ve had game lakers carry the bait 
over the eye and to the top of a six- 


Hooks must be kept 
sharp. Below, the author 
works a hook in the 
groove of a sharpening 
stone to give it a point 








A fourteen-inch rainbow 
that took a remodeled plug 
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Single and double-hook baiting 
is shown at left. For a double 
hook, use a medium-length worm. 
Put one third on one hook, loop 
next section between hooks, and 
place last third on other barb 





foot leader! Those were hungry fish. 

Generally, though, the fish hits the 
bait and hooks himself. Whether or 
not you lose him later is strictly up to 
you. I can give you a few 
pointers that may help 
bring him to boat side, in- 
to the net, and finally to 
rest in your creel. 

Three types of action 
take place when trout hit. 
Some sail right in toward 
the boat or shore, hoping 
to shake themselves loose 
from a slack line. Others 
rush away. A few will take 
the lure in such a way 
that, unless you’re on your 
toes, you'll think your line 
is snagged, and will han- 
dle the situation as though 
you had struck a weed or 
a tree limb on the bottom. 

If you’ve brought about 
a strike by using a small 
hook, how should you han- 
dle the fish? 

Raise the rod automat- 
ically, on even the lightest 
strike, to set the hook. 
Keep the line taut while 
the fish is coming in, and, 
when he begins to travel, 
let him go on the drag and 
click. This also applies if he rushes 
away after the strike. Every time the 
fish seems to be giving up, take in line, 
but not enough to straighten the hook 
or jerk it from his mouth. 

Only when the trout breaks water 
do you dare give him a loose line by 
dropping the rod tip; but be sure to 
bring it up again when he reénters the 
water. It is (Continued on page 67) 









The author landing a giant rainbow. His trick is to drive 
the net straight down and turn it sharply under the fish 
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With an idea and a little ingenuity, this 


sportsman fashions a craft for exploring 


the wildlife mysteries of shallow waters 


By WILLIAM HARNDEN FOSTER 
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Completed shallop in use. Its clean lines 
make it an ideal shallow-water sneak boat 


EING one of those water bugs 
whose idea of a good time is to 
poke a boat around the river 
meadows in the cool of the eve- 

ilies Mi Gums att ning, I have always been interested in 
verted into the shal- Craft that lend themselves to the pur- 
lop. The line on the pose. I am continually sketching out 
outside of the hull the lines of some small, shallow-draft 
was followed by the boat for my particular use. Now and 
saw. Below, canoe’ then I build one. 

with top half removed There are many small rivers in my 

part of Massachusetts. In the spring 
and fall, they rise a few feet with the melting snows, or the 
rains, and spread themselves out over the level meadowland. 

The channels of these slow-moving, little rivers may be no 

more than twenty feet wide, but, when they overflow their 

banks, they create a chain of quiet, shallow lakes, sometimes 

a quarter of a mile wide, and reaching for long distances. 

In such places, I like to cruise quietly along when the 
afternoon sun is just touching the tops of the swamp maples. 

Then there may be a pair of black ducks to watch, or a flock 

of beautiful woodies. There are blue herons and muskrats 

and, now and again, a great snapping turtle that has grown 
moss-backed on the meager fish supply and deserves to have 
its beak nipped off with the .22 autoloader that I always carry. 

When you intend navigating small, shallow, semiprotected 
waterways, it’s natural to think of a canoe, but the canoe 
has certain shortcomings when employed as a one-man sneak 
boat on the open meadows. Most of my excursions are solo 
affairs, and a canoe, lightly loaded and poorly trimmed, has 
too much freeboard to be a satisfactory craft in which to 
stalk wildlife. High freeboard makes a canoe a mean thing 
to handle alone, when a squall sweeps over the open 
stretches, or when a steady head wind catches me a long way 
from the landing place. Then, too, there is much pushing to 
be done through brush, which catches the high bow of the 
canoe. While the underwater lines cannot be improved up- 
on, the canoe is not ideal as a one-man prowl boat. 


The 32-year-old ca- 
noe as it appeared 
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So, in spare moments, I had made 
sketches of a craft that would suit my 
particular requirements better than the 
seventeen-foot canoe that hangs sus- 
pended, like a fire horse’s harness, over 
my car in the garage. These sketches 
showed a low-sided, kayak-type craft, 
decked in, except for a small, two-pas- 
senger cockpit, and with the seat 
placed well forward of the stern to give 
a better one-passenger trim. The plans 
were for a fourteen-foot boat, with a 
thirty-four-inch beam, and with a 
depth, to the top of the cockpit coaming, 
of thirteen inches. 

As I was considering the best con- 
struction, and dreading the amount of 
work involved, it dawned on me that 
the underwater lines in my sketches 
were not much different from those of 
an average sixteen-foot canoe. That 
thought sent me to the cellar to look 
over a thirty-two-year-old canoe that 
had faithfully served two generations. 
It was too far out of repair to be recon- 
ditioned, and associated with too many 
pleasant memories to be burned. I 
found the canvas cracked and tender. 
The stems, where they thin down at the 
peaks, were warped and wavy. The 
gunwales and finish were cracked and 
shaky. But, on close inspection, I found 
the ribs and planking, as well as the 
lower sections of the stems, perfectly 
sound. The old canoe was sixteen feet 
overall, with a thirty-four-inch beam. 
It had no keel. 

The first step in the transformation 
took little time. After consulting my 
sketches, I propped the old canoe up 
level on the cellar floor and, with a 
hastily-made guide, consisting of a flat 
board and an upright, drew a line 
around the canvas, seven and one-half 
inches above the floor. When the line 
got to within a foot of the bow on either 
side, it was allowed to rise one inch to 
give a slight turnup. Then the brass 
stem bands were removed, and the ca- 
noe turned up on one side. I dug out 
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an old, dull, fine-toothed, crosscut saw 
and followed the line. The saw was 
slanted in the cutting, to make the ends 
of the ribs conform to the two-inch 
crown of the deck-to-be. In fifteen min- 
utes, the old canoe was in two sections. 

The tacks that held the canvas to the 
stem were removed, and the stems, ribs, 
and planking lifted out. In its present 
state, the shallop was rather flimsy, but 
many hours of work and considerable 
expensive material had been saved. 
Furthermore, an old friend showed 
signs of coming back to life. 

The next step was to put in two inside 
stems of 5g-inch white pine, shaped like 
sled runners. They extended 
practically the whole length 
of the original oak stems, 
and came up to within three 
quarters of an inch of the 
deck. These reénforcing 
stems fitted the inside curve 
of the oak ones, and were 
fastened from the outside 
with 11%4-inch brass wood 
screws. Then I gave the en- 
tire inside of the hull a thin 
coat of gray paint. 

Seven sixteen-foot strips 
of %-inch straight-grained 
spruce had been ordered 
from the lumberyard. Two 
of these went in as bilge 
strips, spaced twenty inches 
apart amidships, and run- 
ning fore-and-aft in the turn 
of the bilge, to come up 
against the inside stems at 
the ends. They were fas- 
tened through every second 
rib, from the outside, with 
one-inch flathead wood 
screws, countersunk in the 
planking. At the ends, 144- 
inch screws were driven 
through planking, ribs, bilge 
strips, and into the inside 
stems. Two more strips were 
used for gunwales. These 





Stable enough to let 
a manstand, the boat 
can readily be poled 





were fixed in the same manner, but the 
outside edges of the gunwale strips 
were raised three sixteenths inch above 
the ends of the ribs so the inside edges 
would be high enough, when the tops 
of the gunwales were planed, to match 
the curve, or crown, of the deck. 

Next came two deck supports of 5%- 
inch white pine, placed at the ends of 
the cockpit space. One was four feet, 
three inches from the stem, and the oth- 
er five feet from the bow. This left 
room for a cockpit six feet, six inches 
long, the length of the boat having been 
reduced to fifteen feet, nine inches in 
cutting. These deck supports were 


This 40-pound snapping turtle was the first game to 
be taken with the shallop. It was bagged with a .22 
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Bow, showing in- 
side stem. Left, 
" the hull, ready 
“y) to be fitted with 
«. the deck supports 
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arched to give access to the space un- 
der the decks, and were two and a half 
inches deep at the center. They were 
notched over the bilge strips, followed 
the curve of the ribs, and were notched 
under the gunwales. A screw secured 
them to the bilge strip from the inside, 
two more passed through the planking 
and the ribs from the outside, and one 
screw was driven diagonally down 
through the gunwale. A similar deck 
support was placed halfway between 
the cockpit and the stern, and two 
more, equally spaced, were fitted under 
the longer forward deck. 

Another pair of spruce strips was 
used as full-length, fore-and-aft deck 
supports, and also to serve as sides of 
the cockpit. They were spaced twenty- 
two inches apart at the cockpit, which 
allowed for a side deck six inches wide 
at this point. These deck strips were 
notched into the cross supports so that 
the top edge came flush after being 
planed level with the curve of the deck. 
They were secured by countersunk one- 
inch screws. Where they touched the 
gunwales, at the extreme ends of the 
boat, they were fastened from the in- 
side. The seventh strip was cut up and 
used for center deck strips, fore and 
aft of the cockpit, and for the short 
pieces between the longer deck strips 
and the gunwales. 

The triangular space at the bow and 
stern, between the ends of the fore-and- 
aft deck strips, were filled with wedge- 
shaped breasthooks that ran back on 
the tops of the inside stems to within 
three inches of the inboard ends. These 
remaining inches of the inside stems 
formed rests for the ends of the center 
deck-strips, which extended from the 
breasthooks to the deck supports at 
either end of the cockpit. The latter, 
of course, were notched into the deck 
supports. Three small supports of 5- 
inch pine were added on either side, to 


This is the stern ready for 
the deck to be applied. Old 
canoe seat slides under the 
fore-and-aft strips of deck 


At right, bow end of craft. 
The oak strips forming the 
pointed forward end of the 
cockpit are easily bent to 
shape by a soaking in water 


strengthen the long fore-and-aft deck 
strips along the cockpit. After being 
sawed to fit, these were screwed to the 
bilge strips, the ribs, the gunwale, and 
the deck strips. Between them, to give 
added support to the deck, short pieces 
were let into the gunwales and the deck 
strips. The crown of all the deck sup- 
ports was tested by laying a straight 
batten across them. 

The cockpit is rounded at the stern 
and pointed at the bow. At the stern, 
it is eighteen inches wide. Here, two 
triangular pieces of 7%-inch spruce, 
with the apexes sawed off, were fitted 
into the corners where the fore-and-aft 
deck strips crossed the deck support. 
On the longest edge was marked out an 
are with a nine-inch radius, and cut to 
form a semicircle with a compass saw. 

At the bow end of the cockpit, two 
strips of 5% by %-inch oak, which had 
been soaked overnight to permit their 
being bent, were fastened to two tri- 
angular blocks, and these, in turn, were 
fastened to the cross support at the for- 
ward end of the cockpit. The oak strips 
curved to conform with the lines of the 
boat and fastened to the fore-and-aft 
deck strips about thirty-four inches 
back. 

I had intended to use planking from 
the discarded part of the canoe for the 
deck. However, I found that canoe mak- 
ers do not always use the long, clear 
planking on the top sides of their prod- 
ucts that they do on the bottoms. The 
stuff was so short and patchy that I 
gave up the idea, and used \-inch ply- 
wood. Two sheets, thirty-six by seventy- 
two inches, covered the whole deck. 
When the two big, triangular pieces to 
cover the fore and after decks were 
cut, one from each sheet, there was 
enough left for the side decks. Thus, 
the deck was covered with four pieces, 
the joints coming on the %-inch deck 
supports. 


Ve" x Ve" 5/g"x 5/g" NOTCHES FO 
NOTCH FOR 
GUNWALE - 


After the plywood had been cut to 
shape, but before it was fastened with 
one-inch copper nails, all raw wood was 
given a thorough coat of paint. The ply- 
wood, having a tendency to warp, was 
given two coats on both sides and edges. 

Before I fixed the deck in place, the 
old forward seat of the canoe was 
placed at the after end of the cockpit. 
Its back edge rested on cleats screwed 
to the cross support. The forward edge 
was bolted to the fore-and-aft deck 
strips. 

It is no trick at all to cover a boat of 
this type with eight-ounce canvas. The 
bottom was sandpapered and given a 
coat of paint. While the paint was still 
wet, the canvas was stretched on, first 
fore-and-aft, then across ship, with the 
direction of the pull changing as the 
ends were approached. I tacked the 
canvas around the gunwale with 1%- 
inch copper tacks, spaced three inches 
apart. The planking next to the gun- 
wales was first painted with liquid ma- 
rine glue. I also gave the wood around 
the stems a good daubing of this glue, 
particularly between the layers of the 
overlap at the stems. The deck canvas 
went on the same way, and was 
stretched tight before the hole was cut 
out for the cockpit. 

Whenever I build a canvas-covered 
boat, I experiment with a new home- 
mixed canvas filler. This time I warmed 
liquid marine glue to get it to spread 
as far as possible, and worked it into 
the weave with an old brush. Then, 
with a flour sifter, I sprinkled pow- 
dered whiting over it, and rubbed it in. 
All that was not held by the glue was 
dusted off. A coat of paint was applied 
immediately and, after about ten hours, 
a good rubbing produced a finish as 
smooth as a bottle. When the shallop 
was completed, it received two very thin 
coats of greenish-gray paint thinned 
with turpen- (Continued on page 83) 
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TIGER 


IN THE HOUSE 


N A jungle country where most men live in deadly 
fear of tigers, V. W. Ryves, a planter of Rantau, 
in the Federated Malay States, chose Blang, a 
tiger cub, to raise as a house pet. Though de- 

scended from man-eating stock, Blang roamed 

through the planter’s bungalow and grounds with 
perfect freedom, and, except for occasional dis- 
tracting bits of mischief, with perfect deportment. 

The tiger cub was captured by natives in the 
Negri Sembilan jungles when he was only a few 
days old. They realized he had a market value but 
none of them was willing to keep such a potentially 
dangerous beast any longer than necessary, and 
the cub was sold several times before he was bought 
by Ryves when he was four months old. 

At that time, the cub was still a floppy, awkward 
creature, with razorlike claws and teeth. Given the 
run of the house, he became playful as a puppy, 
and as destructive of sofa cushions. His manners 
were much better than those of a pup, however, as 
he was completely house-broken from the start. He 
wrought havoc in the chicken yard every time he 
got a chance, and developed an annoying habit of 
stealing the gardener’s pants every time that native 
hung them on the clothesline after washing, but at 
other times he was no more trouble than a cat. 

After six months of bungalow life, Blang had 
grown so huge that the natives became fearful of 
him, and, though he had shown no signs of vicious- 
ness, Ryves packed him off to the London Zoo. 










































Dead to the world, 
but the beer is a 
frame-up. A chair 
was a favored bunk 









The cub enjoys one 
of his daily dips 
in the half barrel 
he considered his 
exclusive bathtub 

















Blang, pet Malaytiger, 
ready for a trip in 
the back seat of a car. 
Below, the tiger plays 
with a skeptical puppy 
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guns of other 
makes were tak- 


ing the Winchester 


Two Small Bores 2: 


by Winchester 


WO coming-out parties by Win- 

chester. Both for new .22’s, though 

one of them isn’t called that. The 

first newcomer is the Model 72, 
the other the Bee .218. 

I don’t know it to be a fact, but, in 
appearances, the Model 72 originated 
with one of those good Model 69 Win- 
chesters which got out of the corral 
and played around with some of the 
opposition’s tubular-magazine rifles. I 
think I see distinct signs of a crossbreed. 

Be this as it may, Winchester did 
take the basic parts of the Model 69 
box-magazine rifle which, in turn, is 
practically that Model 57, for which the 
makers asked the small sum of $31, and 
on these parts they built this Model 72, 
their first tubular-magazine, bolt-action 
rifle. And it is about time, because my 
operatives advise me that the tubular 


Reason, of course, 
the much larger 
magazine capacity 
of the tubular guns 
—tubular meaning 
that magazine un- 
der the barrel if 
you ain’t right up 
on technicalities. Evidently the boys 
agree with me—which makes ’em ex- 
actly right—that pouring hulls into a 
.22 magazine is no fun, that it lacks 
inspiration, and is just an unpleasant 
interlude in an otherwise nice time. 

And, while I am on the subject, it is 
my fond belief that, if these arms 
makers would forget their esthetic and 
artistic ideas and run the fool maga- 
zine the entire length of the barrel like 
that old ’97 Marlin, many hymns of 
praise would be sung in their honor. 
Because the American public is used 
to seeing full-length magazines from 
lever-action days, and, anyhow, a ca- 
pacity of five or six more hulls beats 
any amount of artistic ideas. 

This Winchester holds twenty Shorts, 
or fourteen Long Rifles and Longs in 
between. Lot better than any five-shot 


The new Model 72 
Winchester, 
is a .22 caliber, 
has a very short, 
neat action, with 
housed-in firing to 
make it safer 


Below, view of the 
excellent stock of 


box magazine could ever possibly do. 

They put a very excellent stock on 
this rifle, correct in its figures, and with 
a good, hand-filling forestock, mitout 
hawg wallers or pig bathtubs cut on 
either side so tyros could tuck their 
fingers in these slots. 

They boxed, or housed, in the rear 
end of bolt and firing pin so no blow 
can fire the rifle, at which the hard- 
boiled Canadian government boys smile 
benignly—they are tough that way. 

They changed the rifle to compress 
main spring on opening a la Mauser, 
Springfield, 54, 70, and the like. Then, 
feeling that something was funny about 
this, they fixed up a carrier, or elevator, 
to h’ist the hull from magazine to bolt 
race, so the bolt has to compress two 
pretty husky grasshopper springs as 
you close it. So the result is about the 
same as the 69. These springs furnish 
the lifting power to the elevator—and 
how long they will snap it up in time 
to catch the bolt, after the rifle is dirty, 
gummy, and the springs old, remains 
to be seen. 

Two or three malfunctions in two or 
three boxes of hulls, so the rifle works 
about as well as any others of its class. 

The 72 has the neatest, shortest re- 
peating bolt-action on the market. Also 
it has the best safety, the new Model 
52, locking not only firing pin, but 
the bolt handle, which prevents 
some field shooter from finding 


left, the bolt wide open just when he’s 


going to knock hell out of that 
squirrel. That’s my idear, and I 
put up a fearful squawk about it 
when sitting in with the Win- 
chester engineers back in ’35 at 
their plant. Located on right 
side; very handy. 

For ’scope use, this rifle has it 


the Model 72. The 
magazine of this 
rifle is tubular 
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all over its tubular competitor 
iown the tracks like a tent, 
because the bolt lever does 
NOT rise into sight line, and 
you can snuggle a good ’scope, 
such as the Weaver, right 
down on the gun and be com- 
fortable. 

Being just Winchester, of 
course, the boys could not drill 
and tap for some standard 
‘scope such as Weaver. Proba- 
bly about five years from now, 
they may come out with a 
good ’scope of their own, but 
they haven’t got one now. 
They just got a ’scope. 

Weight of rifle, a shade less 
than six pounds. Too bad they 
can’t make one also about 
seven pounds. (Mossberg does, 
Mr. Winchester! ) 

Barrel 25 inches (made of 
steel, in case you go in for de- 
tails). Two sorts of sights, open and 
good ones, and, of course, the standard 
Winchester prescription of a blob of 
solder for the front, and why a blobby 
bead on a .22 beats my time. A good, 
clean steel, flat-topper, with a little 
inset in the face, beats any bead. And, 
as I have remarked before, if you go 
in fora’scope, don’t buy the Winchester 
with those crude bases on top of the 
gun. The Weaver has it licked to death 
from any angle. 

A fine little job. Should be immensely 
popular, this Model 72. 

The new Bee .218 (which .218 will be 
promptly forgot and merely the name 
will stick) is a combination of the neat- 
est and best lever-action Winchester 
ever made, with a brand-new, high- 
velocity, jacket-bullet .22 cartridge, 
giving a velocity a bit higher than the 
Hornet, a bit lower than the .219 Zipper. 
Rifle, the ancient and honorable and 
always popular Model 1892 in modern- 
ized form, and known as the Model 65. 
In turn, the 1892 is a smaller and neater 
version of the 1886, which was the best 
big game rifle Winchester made in its 
lever guns. 

Velocity with 46-grain hollow-point 
bullet is 2,860 feet. 

Velocity with Hornet, Super loading, 
is said to be 2,600 feet, but working 
obtainable figures backward does not 
show it quite so high. Velocity with 
Zipper, shot in the ’94 lever gun, which 
is best-known as_ .30/30 around the 
country, is about 3,400. Swift, of course, 
has 4,140 with the lighter bullet. 

Trajectory is 3.5 inches over 200 
yards for the Bee. 

Winchester claims no great accuracy 
for it, in standard lever, compared with 
match ammunition in bolt guns, but 
this same Bee, in a Model 70, gave an 
average extreme group size, ten groups 
of ten shots each, of 1.12 inches (1% 
inches if that makes any better sense 
to you) at 100 yards. Few rifles will 
equal this over 100 shots. 

By “no great accuracy” I mean the 
claims of about 6-inch groups at 200 
yards, which certainly is ample accura- 
cy for the purpose for which lever- 
action lads buy rifles. The hairsplitters 
who always shoot ’em in the eye, go in 
for the bolt guns, ‘scope, slings, and 
prone shooting. 
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The new Bee .218, a modernized version of the popular Model 
1892, one of the best lever-action guns Winchester has made 


The rifle is a little darb, if you like 
lever guns, and so do I, for some pur- 
poses. This ’92 action is much shorter 
and easier throw than the Zipper ’94- 
type action, and it has fewer guts hang- 
ing out with the lever open. Magazine 
capacity is six, one in chamber makes 
—that’s right. 

Down pitch of butt plate is much too 
much; should be 2 inches less. Rifle is 
a bit butt heavy; could be cut down in 
weight without sacrifice of steadiness 
and with improvement in balance by 
hogging out the stock, thinning it down 
just behind pistol grip. Barrel is 24 
inches; lines of rifle, very handsome. 

Sample weighs 7 pounds with peep 
sight and heavy ’scope blocks put on 
for test. A 614-pound weight would be 
fine, the rifle would hang better. 

Very satisfactory peep sight on bolt 
is furnished, or, if you go in for handi- 
caps, you can get open sights without 
extra cost. Then you won’t have to 
worry about the matter of extreme 
accuracy. 

The cartridge—to answer the inquiry 
of a regiment of brothers as to why 
Winchester did not make the rifle for 
the Hornet—is the .32/20 necked down 
for the series of .22 bullets that are 
practically the same through this Win- 
chester high-velocity line from Hornet 
to .220 Swift. The Hornet could not be 
used because the size and shape of the 
case made it impossible to handle it in 
this "92 action—which was a lucky 
break as the Bee is a better cartridge 
ballistically, and evidently, in the bolt 
type of gun, equal to the Hornet in ac- 
curacy. No announcement as to making 
the bolt gun for it. The tests were 
purely experimental to see what the 
full accuracy of the cartridge might be, 
with various barrel twists and bore 
diameters. 





The field of the rifle is about 
that which the old .32/20 and 
.25/20 used to occupy, plus a 
far better chance for hitting 
over unknown distances, a 
much greater killing power, 
a much shorter lead necessary 
on running game, not to men- 
tion a considerably flatter tra- 
jectory and higher accuracy. 
It is a Super-Hornet ballisti- 
cally. It will be used for deer 
—and so of course is the .22 
Long Rifle—and just from 
then on down, with its greatest 
usefulness on moving game 
where high speed of fire is 
called for. 

Not best-suited to ’scope 
work, prone work—the long 
shots at small game where 
high accuracy, steady position, 
sling, optical aids to seeing the 
game are entailed, although, 
of course, nothing in the rule book pro- 
hibits taking long shots at small game. 

Recoil—nil. Report about that of the 
Hornet; lacks the heavy smashing 
crash of the big and bad guns that 
often bring out Farmer Corntossel to 
see about it. 

At this point, I make a prophecy, 
prophecies being safe bets in view of 
the short memory of the public if you 
guess wrong, and the fine chance you 
have to crow if you don’t. 

This is that the Bee will prove the 
most popular of the entire line of the 
four Winchester high-velocity .22 high- 
power rifles. Particularly will this be 
true if the Hornet is replaced with it 
in Model 70 as I think it should. 

Suah, suah, I thought of all them 
feeble wheezes myself. If you got any- 
body around who will stand for such 
stuff, you can tell ’em that the Bee is 
a honey of a cartridge; that the lug 
who buys it won’t get stung; that it 
will make the Hornet owner madder 
than a man with hives—in fact just go 
ahead and wax facetious. 

P.S.—No time to-date to run thorough 
accuracy test in this gun to see is Mr. 
Winchester optimistic or otherwise in 
the 6-inch claim for 200 yards. More 
about that later, with 8X ’scope, muz- 
zle and elbow rest. 

Incidentally, I much prefer the Bee 
to the Zipper, because, after all, the 
superior velocity of the Zipper is killed 
off in a very short distance with the 
bum bullet shape, and the _ shorter, 
lighter, cheaper cartridge and nicer ac- 
tion give it somewhat of the edge on 
the bigger rifle. 

So there you have ’em boys, two new, 
well, partially new, and certainly wel- 
come, rifles, and a stinging-good car- 
tridge. Mr. Winchester is entitled to 
take a bow or two. 


LEE STRAIGHT-PULL 


ELL, sir, some thirty-two years 
ago I am camped with my out- 
fit at San Francisco, three days 


after the earthquake and fire had part- 
ly destroyed the city. Beside us, also 
doing guard and rescue duty, is an out- 
fit of bluejackets—flatfeet or gobs to 
you. A few days later, the clangor of 


cavalry trumpets announced the com- 
ing of a sunburned outfit, a regular 
cavalry regiment from Texas, which 
camped on the other side of us. 

These two outfits certainly had 
funny guns. 

The cavalry had queer, sawed-off, 
brown, snub- (Continued on page 72) 
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The main lines in this study converge on the center 
of interest, yet effect is spoiled by odd angle at 
which tree sticks out behind the hunter. Right, a 
pleasing arrangement of details, framed by trees 





T HAS been said that celluloid film has 
given man a new method of expression. This is 
true—but what expression it is! The product of 
the average amateur photographer is a pain to 
everybody but himself. If he gets a real picture, 
it is an accident. This is not the opinion of a pro- 
fessional photographer, disdaining the art of the 
plinker with his box camera. I, too, am a plinker, 
but experience has taught me something about the 
game that annually wastes miles and miles of film. 

There are about ten things to consider in mak- 
ing a snapshot, and one mistake can ruin every- 
thing. If the exposure is missed, if the shutter is 
too slow for the action, if the composition is all 
wrong, the picture is spoiled. And these are only 
a few of the mistakes you can make. 

Poor composition spoils more negatives than 
any other one factor, except bad exposure. The 
proper placing of the subject in the finder is all- 
important. There is an element of art here, but, 











This is an adequate portrait of a grouse, but the blank, 
white background leaves the picture empty and incomplete 
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PHOTOS 
That Look Right 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


for the rest, the making of a 
picture is a matter of horse 
sense and mechanics. 
Composition, boiled down, 
means arrangement of spaces. 
It means the relation of your 
main subject to the other 
parts of the picture—fore- 
ground, sky, space at the 
right or left. This relationship 
is seen most clearly in a land- 
scape, where you have.sa hori- 
zon or lake shore, far off or 
near, and vertical trees or 
figures cutting across these 
at right angles. These lines 
must cut the plane so that 
there is a variety of spaces 
—a pleasing, harmonious 
spacing. Until you have 
gained a knowledge of com- 
position, and a glimpse in the 
finder tells whether an ar- 
rangement is good or bad, 
you will never take many 


pictures worth putting in your album. 

The photographer must think always 
in terms of composition in black and 
white—not color. Thousands of outdoor 
pictures are hopelessly disappointing 
when developed, because the plinker 
forgot that his appreciation of the scene 
came from the color in it. When the col- 
or scheme vanished, so did the picture. 

Yet all vividly colored scenes need 
not be passed up if the photographer 
will bear in mind the limitations of the 
ordinary negative. Though panchro- 
matic film is quite sensitive to the ac- 
tual light and shade value of color, 
warm colors, such as red and ruddy 
brown, tend to photograph black, while 
cool colors, such as blue and combina- 
tions of it, print very white when ordi- 
nary film is used. 

Often colors that seem to keep their 
place in the background are found to 
jump forward in the picture and steal 
the show. For example, you are mak- 
ing a slow snapshot of a camp scene. 
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Go OUT with the, RIVER-RUNT- 





NOT made 


1. MUSKIE 
Caught on ‘‘RIVER- 
RUNT-SPOOK’’ by 
Robert E. Lee, Medford, 
Wisconsin. 


2. WALL-EYES 

Landed on ‘‘RIVER- 
RUNT-SPOOKS”’ by C. 
T. Carson and F. N. Brat- 
ton, Madisonville, Tenn. 


3. LARGE MOUTH BASS 
Caught on ‘‘RIVER- 
RUNT-SPOOK” by G. E. 
Brown, Tulsa, Okla. 


4. SMALL MOUTH BASS 
3-% lbs., caught on 
“RIVER- RUNT-SPOOK”’ 
by George Shocha, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Amazingly Life-like 


“SHORE-MINNOW’” Finishes 








2XS White-and-Red Shore 





9OXBW Biack-and-White Shore 





nn Sd 


9XSK Gold-fish Shore 


Transparent Bodies . . » Indestructible Finioh 





ya 


5. LAKE TROUT 
Landed with ‘‘RIVER- 
RUNT-SPOOK”’ by E. 
Stickler, Quincy, Ill. 


6. PICKEREL, 

PIKE AND BASS 
A fine ““RIVER-RUNT- 
SPOOK”’ catch, in two 
hours’ casting by R.H. 
Gambill and friend... 
Rochester, Minn. 





9OXRS Silver Shore 





9XRG Green Shore 





TRADE NAME REG. 


SPOOK" 


and 


with the 


LIMIT ! 


For All Hinds .. . Everywhere 
Fresh Water or Salt 


“the RIVER-RUNT does the STUNT’ 


When you want to bring in “‘the limit”’, just use a Heddon ““RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK.” 
Small transparent body .. . looks like real “‘fish-flesh” . . . absolutely irresistible to 
all game-fish. Will not break or chip like wooden “‘plugs.’’ It must be good when 
more than a million fishermen “swear by it.” All standard colors, also new 
“Shore-Minnow’”’ finishes, 


TWO KINDS: “One-Piece” and “Jointed” 
Both Made in Sinking or Floating Models 


ORIGINAL ONE-PIECE MODEL (%:x2) 


The One-Piece Model is “‘standard equipment” with experienced anglers. 

1-PIECE SINKING (9110 Series) A slow-sinking bait with attractive wiggling 
motion. Goes deep for lazy big ones. 2-14"; 14 oz. $1 each. 

1-PIECE FLOATING (9400 Series) Floats when at rest, dives on retrieve, and swims 
lively. Ideal over weedy or snaggy places. 3-14"; 3/5 oz. $1 each. 


NEW JOINTED ps oo? 


Now every fisherman will 
also want the new “Jointed 
Model’’,—the last word in 
natural minnow-action. 


JOINTED-SINKING 
(9330 Series) A natural 
swimmer with a quick 
quiver and lively side- 
kick to tail. omg ae A 
—travels deep. 2-4"; 
4/7 oz. $1.25 each. 

JOINTED-FLOATING 


(9430 Series) Floats J 
when at rest. A lively Sinking 9332XS 


swimmer with natural tail-action. Excellent over Floating 9432XS 
weed beds or snags. 3-34"; 34 oz. $1.25 each. 
Order direct if Dealer will not supply. 


Get the New “‘Shore-Minnow” Finishes 


—which duplicate the natural appearance of those tiny shore- 
minnows...the backbone and ribs of which show when 
held to the light. This exclusive design is obtainable in all 
models of Heddon “SPOOKS”’,— those transparent-bodied 
baits. It is a patented “‘Heddon”’ feature obtainable only on 
Heddon Baits, and is the secret of the marvelous catches made 






9OXRY Yellow Shore 


by more than a million anglers. 
saitcnaat| Tells What to use and Howto fish for best results. 


Color “POPPER-SPOOK” 
940BW No. 940 Series 
For Bass and Pan Fish. The cupped front 
‘pops"’ a big bubble, which gets smashing Trout. Floats, dives, 





FIRST among FISH-GETTERS! 







strikes. Hook molded into body, and out- 
lasts a half, Fo dozen coe lures. ‘ ——. 





Baits are 





minnow. Hook cannot pull out... 
cv with cane poles. . colors. Length, 


Send for Catalog of Baits, Reels, Feather Lures, 
Tempered Bamboo Rods and “‘PAL”’ Steel Rods. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-71, Dowagiac, Mich. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. O-71, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Send me your Free complete Catalog and Bait Chart. 





For Bass, Croppies, waa os and large 
wiggles like a small 








| “ae a Ui Oo cdsin-seesernrecé.cndnd cnebecseeeeeaadameweden ee 
MEOORD.. «6.0.2 60 060649000 05000000008690000000646000008668 ee 
CHEF. os coccccccecescvccsccesseesesenses ee 5 ene 
Ienclose $........ Ris 0.6.6 a0 Oe Bait. Dealer does not have 


For 25 years, more Prize Winning Bass on Heddon Baits 





in Field & Stream's Fish Contest, than on any other lure. 


Dealer’s Name... 






























FULL PIVOT REVERSE 


Only with a Sea-Horse can you steer in 
any direction, go forward or backward — 
stop quick!—pull away from a dock side- 
wise or astern. Only Johnson has reverse! 


UNDERWATER EXHAUST 


Enjoy a quiet ride! With a Sea-Horse you can 
hear yourself think—talk to your companions, 
Exhaust noise — exhaust fumes are drowned. 


MODEL DT. Famous de- 
luxe all-feature alternate firin 
Sea-Horse. Powerful, smoot 


and brilliant 

in performance $42950 
Model LT, popular companion 
alternate firing twin, $109.50. 


MODEL 210. The famous 
Johnson opposed firing twin, 
used in waters all over the 
world, long noted for its 
stamina, easy operation and 
DEPENDability. Powerful. 


Rugged. With un- 
derwater exhaust, $8950 


MODEL MS. New bantam 
weight sensation with reverse, 
underwater exhaust, patented 
co-pilot, synchro-control and 


other quality fea- 

tures, only... $4950 
Model MD, with enclosed 
power head and Ready - Pull 
Starter, $62.50. 


All prices f. 0. b. factory and 
subject to change 











ALTERNATE FIRING 


For deluxe smoothness. Developed and per- 
fected by Johnson. Imagine how much smoother 
a motor is with 8000 power impulses per min- 
ute instead of 4000! As much difference as 
there is between a 4-cylinder and an 8-cylinder 
automobile engine. Easier starting, too! 


HERE are nine great models in the famous 

Sea-Horse line—a motor for every outboard 
purpose—with a full range of power ratings, and 
every feature that makes for fine performance 
and real boating enjoyment. Included among these 
are the “big three” of outboard motoring—and 
only Johnson has all three! See your Johnson 
dealer for a demonstration. You’ll find his name 
listed under “Outboard Motors” in 
your classified telephone directory. 


Write for your copy | 
of the Sea-Horse F ra = E 
Handy Chart of mo- a 
tor sizes and specifications. Packed with 
new developments. Your copy sent free! 
JOHNSON MOTORS 

1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
















OUTBOARD MOTORS 




















It is a bit shady. In the background 
stands a blue-gray tree trunk, cutting 
the picture. It may not be obtrusive in 
the green woods, but watch it jump in- 
to prominence when developed on the 
negative. Green does not strike the 
negative hard; the blue-gray does, and, 
accentuated by a slow exposure, prints 
out as a white line, coming right out 
to hit you in the eye. 

Bad placing of the subject in the find- 
er is the cause of a great deal of bun- 
gling. The hunter pictured with half 
his gun left out, or with part of his 
head missing, or his feet amputated, is 
typical. When you have inadvertently 
cut off the retriever’s feet as he brings 
in your bird, there is only one thing 
you can do about it—amputate a lot 
more, and trust to luck that what is 
left will enlarge well enough to make 
an interesting dog study. 

In every picture—other than a 
straight landscape—there is a point of 
interest. Every major line of the pic- 
ture should lead the eye to this focal 
point. A paddle or gun badly placed, 





























It is composition that 
makes the fine snapshot 
stand out from ordinary 


ones. These hints tell 


how to master the trick 


or the branches of trees slanting in the 
wrong direction, may break up the de- 
sign. Too much space behind the fig- 
ure detracts from the interest, as it 
leads the eye away from the subject. 
Too much foreground or sky gives a be- 
littling effect to the scene. If your duck 
hunter in his blind is straining his gaze 
off to a point outside the picture, your 
eye also will be carried out of the pic- 
ture. But, if you can contrive to snap 
him so that the object of his gaze is 
inside the picture, and show a bird in 
the sky, then you really have 
something. 

One amateurish error in this 
connection is to permit the sub- 
ject, who is doing something 
interesting, to look at the lens 
instead of at his job. There are 
persons who sometimes have to be 
told not to look at the camera. 
Insist on it. 

And that sky. Usually it turns 
out plain white on paper. By all 
means keep white skies out of 
your picture. Get clouds in the 
background; you can obtain them 
nicely in almost any sort of 
snapshot. 

Watch those shadows! A shad- 


Excellent use of 
light contrasts 
to bring out the 
details. Interest 
centers in birds 
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This confused group, crowded into the 
center of the long film, is made up 
entirely of vertical lines. No single 
figure or object stands out. At the 
right, the geese and their reflections 
make an appealing circular design 


ow in the finder never looks so dark as 
it will be on paper. Just as they tend 
to make scowling distortions of faces 
that are exposed to bright sunlight, so 
those startling black spaces in fore- 
ground or background disrupt the har- 
mony of the scene. 

Remember that the important part 
of your negative is in the upper third; 
it is the spot the eye naturally looks to. 
Divide your proposed picture into thirds 
by two horizontal lines. The most im- 
portant spot on its surface will be found 
at about the height of the upper hori- 
zontal line. It is there that the portrait 
painter places your face on the canvas. 

I am convinced that half the bad 
compositions of the amateur are caused 
by the difficulty of actually seeing the 
picture properly in the finder. Improved 
direct-view finders show the real scene 
as it is, not reversed or in half light, 
and are the only rational finders for 
ordinary snapshot plinking. But, if you 
are a crank about design, the ground 
glass is best of all, because, though 
your scene stands on its head, the up- 
side-down view reveals weaknesses of 
composition more clearly than does the 
direct view. 

As for the shape of the film, opin- 
ions and tastes may differ, but no one 
can use a bad proportion to best ad- 
vantage. I like a proportion of about 
two to three. The four-by-five always 
strikes me as a bit chunky. The old 
414-by-614 was ideal. Small sizes should 
be in proportion. The long, narrow 
shapes are suitable only for a pano- 
rama, when the photographer is trying 
to get as much as possible of a moun- 
tain range, or lake shore. 

If you belong to that company of 
plinkers packing badly proportioned 
film, you will (Continued on page 89) 
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OES heavy stocking mean 
D good trout fishing? No, un- 

less the stream either is nat- 
urally capable of supporting the 
additional trout, or, if not, it has 
first been prepared to receive 
them. Trout require ample food 
and sufficient and suitable hiding 
places, or they starve. Where 
food and cover are insufficient, 
overstocking is disastrous. Yet, 
wherever the number of anglers 
has increased, and the fish have 
proportionately decreased, the 
problem has been tackled in just 
one way,—by stocking. 

It is not sufficient to argue 
that, because trout once flour- 
ished in a stream, they will do so 
again if put back. Deforestation, 
settlement, drainage, and the 
many other evils of encroaching 
civilization may have changed the 
character of the stream. Even if 
the water is unchanged, increased 
fishing not only depletes the 
stock, but makes the existing 
cover inadequate. 

Trout must have comfortable 
“lies” in which to rest occasion- 
ally. This is essential. It follows 
that the more lies there are ina 
stream, the more fish will make 
it their home. A river in which 
the current is strong usually has 
a bottom of fine pebbles and 
sand, which is constantly shift- 
ing. No food can establish itself 
on such a bottom, so the food 
supply there is limited to outside 
sources, and the small quantity 
that can establish itself in the 
limited backwaters. Fortunately, 
water that is made congenial to 
trout is favorable also to the food 
upon which they feed. Thus, by 
increasing suitable trout lies, the 
food supply is also increased, 
and the river will support more 
fish. 

Flood waters collect much silt, 
which is deposited in small quan- 
tities in every quiet eddy. In this 
silt grow the water plants which 
afford harborage to the various 
minute animal and vegetable life 
upon which the larger natural 
trout foods live. This order of 
evolution must be remembered 
in improving a stream. Homes 
must be established for the pri- 
mary forms of food, and the rest 
will in turn follow. When such 
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THIS INTERESTING ARTICLE on conditioning 
of streams, written by H. E. TOWNER COSTON, 
angling editor of the London Evening News, 
describes his successful efforts to improve trout 
angling on a stream near his home at Chan- 
dlersford, Hampshire, England. Faced by the 
same overfishing and deterioration of streams 
that threaten the sport in this country, English 
anglers are searching for means by which the 
success of stocking can be assured. The ven- 
tures of this outstanding experimenter should 
be of great help to many American anglers. 
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A rushing, rocky mountain stream, the fish-carrying 
capacity of which could be trebled by a low, rock dam 
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One-Man Stream Improvement 


homes have been made for the 
food, they become homes and 
pantries for the trout. Food raised 
in the stream makes the only de- 
pendable supply. That which 
breeds and lives on the banks of 
the stream must be considered 
as a bonus. 

It takes little time and energy 
to improve a stream. I spent an 
afternoon on a swift-flowing riv- 
er near my home in Hants, Eng- 
land, in waders and with an iron 
bar in my hand. The bottom was 
of gravel, with here and there a 
few bowlders well sunk in the 
gravel. I pried up some of these 
bowlders, and fixed them firmly 
so they could not roll. In some 
cases I made miniature groins 
and breakwaters by bringing two 
or three of them together. Where 
there was a long, shallow glide 
I put a row of them across the 
river, and, by working small 
stones in between them, formed 
a small weir. This raised the 
water level about 2 in. It was 
quite a pleasant way of spending 
a hot afternoon, when the fish 
were not rising. A little later, 
when I visited the spot, I sent a 
wet fly, searching around each 
of the bowlders, and found a trout 
at home in five cases out of ten! 
Later I enjoyed some sporty dry- 
fly fishing in the glide, which 
hitherto had been too shallow to 
hold fish. This was a river that 
had been heavily stocked for 
years, yet an angler had to cov- 
er miles in a day to get a decent 
catch, for the fish were to be 
found only in the limited num- 
ber of places that were to their 
liking. 

Anything which slows up the 
current and diminishes its scour- 
ing effect tends to encourage the 
establishment of food and fish. 
Every little quiet pool and back- 
water is a food nursery, and a 
nursery for the young trout as 
well. Every little extra sanc- 
tuary so constructed decreases 
the mortality among the fry. 

In heavily fished waters, the 
rate of natural reproduction is 
seldom sufficient to keep pace 
with the demands made on it by 
the fishermen. But a river’s car- 
rying capacity should be deter- 
mined (Continued on page 84) 
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Small dams, by-pass ditches, barrages, and artificial pools and eddies form comfortable shelters for the fish and conserve their food supply 
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---A movie shot costs less than a dime—with Cine-Kodak Eight 


RESS a button and you’re making a 

movie. But the real miracle of movie 
making comes later—after you've been 
cooped up in town for months. Switch 
out the lights, switch on your projector 
—and there’s your camp again, so real, 
so lifelike, you can almost smell the 
bacon crisping. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about movie making is how inex- 
pensive it has been made. Ciné-Kodak 
Eight, the specially designed “economy 
movie maker.’ has cut the cost to less 
than a dime a shot. 

A “shot” runs as long on your screen 
as the average scene in the newsreels, 
and the Eight makes 20 to 30 such shots 


JULY, 1938 


on a roll of film costing only $2.25, black- 
and-white, finished, ready to show. 

FULL-COLOR MOVIES are simple to 
make as black-and-white, and cost just 
a few cents more a scene —simply load 
the Eight with Kodachrome Film. 


...AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, more 
brilliant projection, use Kodascope, the 
Eastman-made projector which 
beautifully with Ciné-Kodak and shows your 
pictures at their best. Ciné-Kodaks, Koda- 
scopes, and Ciné-Kodak Film are all Eastman- 


teams up 


made, designed to work together, and backed 
by world-wide Eastman service. 

See the Eight, and the movies it makes, at 
your dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Cineé- 
Kodak 
Eight 


Only $34.50 — makes 
marvelous movies at 


everybody’s price 
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ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, with 
one of ' Sunnybank 's" famous coilies 


















ITH a 30-year background of 

Gillette shaving satisfaction, 
Albert Payson Terhune speaks from 
experience when he calls this Gillette 
One-Piece Senator “the greatest 
razor of them all!” At 69 cents, in- 
cluding five Gillette Blades, here's 
the most amazing value in Gillette 
history. You change blades in three 
seconds! Twist the handle—and it’s 
open. Another twist—it’s closed, 
ready for use. Sturdily built, heavily 
nickel-plated, it’s designed to hold 
Gillette Blades in perfect alinement 
and give you clean, comfortable 
shaves that last! 



























THE NEW 
SENATOR 


with 5 69c 


blades 
More Comfort For Your Money 
Gillette has invested millions in 
equipment to produce uniform 
blades that fit your Gillette Razor 
accurately. Always insist on Gillette 
Blades. They give you the world’s 
best shaves for less than 1¢ a day. 


















Gillette’s New Brushless 
Shaving Cream 


Prepare your beard for perfect shaves 
with Gillette’s New Brushless Shav- 
ing Cream. Made with peanut oil, it 
softens wiry whiskers, stays moist, 
won't clog your razor. Try a large 
tube, only 25¢. You'll like it! 























































What the Doctor Ordered 





man’s been shooting pheasant for years,” 
I answered, “these quail look about the 
size of sparrows. And that covey took 
me by surprise, even if I did know the 
flush was coming.” 

The doctor laughed as he stowed away 
his birds. 

“I'll bet you're leading the birds too 
much. I hear people tell how fast quail 
fly, but I lead them only a foot or two, 
and I get ’em. You'll get another chance. 
The birds pitched into the weeds over by 
the fence yonder.” 

The flock had gone upwind, and the 
dog was sent on ahead. When he got 
about twenty feet from the fence he 
froze, his head turned sharply to the 
right. 

“Try to pick out the males, Al,” the 
doctor advised. “Most flocks have too 
many. You can tell them by their white 
collars. Hens have buff bibs.” 


HE flock let us get almost on top of it 

before it flushed. There was the roar 
of wings, and the air seemed full of 
brown bombshells. They went off at 
right angles. I put the gun on a bird on 
my side of the flock, and led him about a 
foot, and pulled. He kept on going, and 
I kept the gun barrel swinging. Giving 
the bird a little greater lead, I shot again. 
The quail’s wing beats stopped, and the 
bird sailed on a long slant into a patch 
of briers. Dimly, in my excitement, I 
heard the bang, bang of the Remington. 
I went into the brier patch, loading as 
I went. It was well that I did. That bird 
was much alive. It rose again, and it 
took me two more barrels to bring it 
down as it skimmed the tops of the 
briers. Six shots—one quail! 

“Where'd they go?” I called to the 
doctor, who was holding a dead quail in 
either hand. 

“Over into the woods,” he called back. 
“We've had enough out of that covey— 
five altogether. Those birds are hiding 
under logs and in holes by now. We 
could pick them up, one by one, but 
they’d be hard to find. Let’s go over to 
the cornfield.” 

Doc brought the dog to heel, and we 
paused and listened. Over in the distant 
scrub woods where the quail had pitched, 
I heard the clear, musical, three-note 
rallying call of the old hen quail. 

“The mother bird is getting the flock 
together again,” said the doctor. “She 
doesn’t know it, but they’re safe now. 
Lots of shooters will tell you to pick 
out the old hen that leads the flock, and 
kill her. They say that will scatter the 
flock. Then they imitate the rallying 
eall, and pick off the rest of the flock 
one by one. I don’t. I believe that, if the 
old hen is left to lead it, the flock has 
a better chance of escaping predators 
and coming safely through a hard win- 
ter.” 

The corn stubble was a mass of rag- 
weed and other such farming pests that 
offer fine feed for quail and pheasants. 
The weed stalks were brown and dead, 
but the seeds clung to them. We went up 
the field together, the dog ahead of us, 
nose to ground. From the way Ben 
acted, we knew the birds had been there, 
and that their scent was heavy. Ben 
slowed down, and began to draw. The 
doctor and I converged on him. Slowly 
Ben crept forward, legs tense, sides quiv- 
ering, nose low and outstretched. Then 
he stood rigid. I looked at the ground 





(Continued from 


page 32) 





ahead of him, but could see nothing. 
Then, as we advanced, again came the 
startling rush of beating wings. This 
covey had about fifteen fast-flying quail 
in it. 

I missed my bird on a fine, straight- 
away shot, not twenty feet away, and it 
took the second barrel to bring it down. 
Eight shots and only two quail was my 
record. The doctor had again scored a 
double. Didn’t the man ever miss? 

“I’ve got the limit I’ve set for my- 
self,” he said, pocketing his birds. “You've 
got only two. Go ahead and get four 
more. The covey can stand it.” 

“No, two will be enough,” I replied. 
“I’ve satisfied an ambition; I’ve shot 
some quail at last. But, doc, they're 
showing me up. I'd like to finish up with 
another English bird.” 

We crawled through another wire 
fence, and were in a field where the 
weeds were waist deep, with a fringe of 
thin woods at the far edge. The weeds 
rustled faintly in the light breeze, with 
a faint scratching sound, like fine snow 
upon dried leaves. The dog weaved his 
way in and out among them. His busy 
nose and interested air showed that the 
birds had been working in the cover. 
Then, without warning, he came to a 
point, directly in front of us. There came 
the whir of wings, and a loud cackle. 
The pheasant made a bee line for the 
woods, and I stopped him just before he 
got into them and safety. He pitched 
into a clump of brush with a solid thump 
The doctor walked over and retrieved 
him for me. 

“Doc, you’re a worker of miracles,” I 
told him, as we placed my two pheasants 
side by side upon the ground. “You've 
provided shooting for yourself at modest 
expense. You get grand sport, share it 
with your friends, and provide welcome 
revenue for a worthy farm family. May 
Allah be good to you.” 

“How do you like quail shooting?” he 
asked, as we headed for the farmhouse 
with our bag. 

“Swell,” I answered, “but 
pheasants—a bird I can hit!” 
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Destroy Barberry Bushes 


E. MATHENY, associate patholo- 

S gist with the U. S. Department of 
¢ Agriculture, reports that 84,000,- 

000 native American barberry bushes 
have been destroyed in nine counties of 
southwest Virginia, in the past 4 years. 
The native barberry serves as a host to 
the black stem-rust fungus that attacks 
wheat, oats, rye and barley, and many 
wild and cultivated grasses. The orna- 
mental Japanese barberry is not guilty. 
Fears that this wholesale destruction 
of a wild native plant will result in con- 
siderable reduction of food and shelter 
for wildlife are unfounded, for the bar- 
berry is of almost no value as a food and 
cover plant for wildlife. Several hundred 
Department of Agriculture field workers 
have been making daily observations 
for 3 years, and declare that not once 
have they seen game birds or animals 
using native barberry for food or cover. 
At best, it is a starvation food for a 
limited number of birds, such as snow 
birds, sparrows, and mocking birds. 
Chick-weed, hop-clover, ragweed, Les- 
pedeza, and various grasses provide 
wildlife food in areas where barberry 
has been eliminated. 
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Fa, 
Motor illustrated above is 
the Evinrude Sportsman, 
$59.50. With Simplex 
Starter as shown, $69.50. 
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RAY BERGMAN, Editor 





Study the Fish, not the Theories 


EARLY every angler has 

some pet notion concern- 

ing the effect of the weath- 

er on fishing. Some believe 
that the direction of the wind is all-im- 
portant. Some consider dark days the 
luckier, while others are just as strong 
for sunshine. Many insist that the phases 
of the moon have a direct bearing on the 
actions of fish and readily quote you 
many illustrations to back up their be- 
lief. Heat and cold, high and low water, 
all figure in these calculations. 

The barometer is supposed to be a 
sure indicator of success or failure, but, 
because we don’t carry one of these 
gadgets with us, we can’t very well tell 
which way atmospheric pressure is mov- 
ing, although we can guess at it. I know 
it is said that leaves show their under- 
sides in a wind when the barometer is 
falling. I also know that a calm, bright 
day means a high barometer, and that a 
storm means a low one, but no one 
knows at what moment conditions may 
change without warning. Recent ex- 
periments indicate that the tides of the 


ocean affect the feeding time of our 
inland fishes, and we read and hear 
much testimony on this point. 

The net result is very confusing. Cer- 


tainly, if anyone considered all of these 
factors, to the extent of fishing only 
when they all pointed to favorable con- 
ditions, he would do very little fishing. 
Besides, even with all the evidence of- 
fered to guide him, he might choose just 
the time when the fish were inactive and 
would see anglers who paid no attention 
to theories bringing in the fish. 

While I have given credence to many 
theories about angling from time to 
time, I have never let them stop me 
from fishing whenever I felt like it. I've 
learned that, while theories are inter- 
esting, and may even work out practi- 
cally, I often take fish at times when, ac- 
cording to theory, I shouldn't catch any. 
Candidly, I’ve never found any theory 
that worked more than 50 percent of the 
time. I have had excellent fishing dur- 
ing the off periods, and poor fishing 
when conditions were supposed to be at 
their best. This doesn’t mean that I 
spurn all theories. I don’t. They add 
interest to the sport, sharpen our wits, 
and increase our knowledge of angling. 
But don’t take them too seriously. Re- 
member that a thing doesn’t have to be 
either right or wrong; it can be only half 
right. 

Take, for instance, the moon theory. 
It is stated quite emphatically that the 
darker the moon, the better the fishing. 
I cannot deny that I've had good fishing 
in the dark of the moon and poor fish- 
ing when it was bright. But I’ve also 
had successful fishing in the light of the 
moon and poor fishing when it was dark. 
So where does this theory bring me? 
I'd certainly have missed out on some 
good fishing if I fished only when con- 
ditions were supposed to be favorable. 

Last season, while I was in Oregon, 
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the first few days 
were in the dark of 
the moon. Fishing 
was poor. It became 
increasingly better, 
although nothing to 
brag about, until just 
before the first quar- 
ter, and then went 
sour altogether. “Of 
course,’’ say the 
dark-of-the-moon ad- 
vocates, “it was get- 
ting toward the light 
of the moon and poor 
fishing was to be ex- 
pected.” But the fact 
is, I had better fish- 
ing in the early 
stages of the first 
quarter than in the 
dark. But I'll concede 
this point, feeling 
that my next experi- 
ence will more than 
offset it. 

I arrived at Arcu- 
larius Ranch in Cali- 
fornia in the middle 
of the month. The 
moon was past the 
quarter and ap- 
proaching full. 

It was agreed that 
fishing was general- 
ly poor, although I 
noticed that Frank 
Arcularius, who 
knows the’ stream 
like a book, had no 
difficulty in taking all 
the fish he wanted. 
The worst fishing we 
had was the day aft- 
er we arrived. After 
that, it became pro- 
gressively better for 
four consecutive days 
until the very day of 
the full moon. I'm 
not the only one who 
had better fishing as 
the nights became 
brighter. Bill Michael 
took more fish the last two days of our 
stay than he had on the first, and so 
did Lafe Brown. Because the moon was 
becoming full? Of course not. 

It was simply because we found out 
certain things which improved our 
chances of taking fish. As far as I was 
concerned, my increasing success was 
due almost entirely to getting thorough- 
ly acquainted with a certain stretch of 
stream. But I could easily say that the 
fishing became progressively better be- 
cause of the change in the moon and 
thus prove that a full moon was better 
than no moon. 

I could draw from countless experi- 
ences and relate many incidents support- 
ing both sides of this moon question, 
but they would prove nothing. Even 
if personal experience showed that the 





Steelhead, hooked in Oregon's theory-upsetting Umpqua River 


dark of the moon produced the best fish- 
ing over a certain period of time, it 
would still be foolish to place faith in 
such findings. 

Incidentally, the weather was bright, 
with cold nights and warm days. It held 
steady during our stay and the water 
temperatures did not vary from day to 
day. This I believe to be an important 
factor in the increasing activity of the 
fish. 

Then there is the question of the 
winds. There is a logical reason why 
east winds from any quarter are looked 
on with disfavor by the average Eastern 
fisherman. They are stormy winds, and 
storms are likely to flood streams and 
make fishing unpleasant on the lakes. 
This has led to the common assumption 
that the east wind makes poor fishing. 
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As a matter of fact, I've had some of 
my best lake fishing when the wind was 
from the east. During prolonged north- 
east storms, I’ve had consistently good 
bass fishing. I’ve also had disappoint- 
ment, under identical conditions. The 
same thing holds true of trout, although 
here the state of the water governs 
results. 

For instance, if the water remains 
clear, there is likely to be good fly-fish- 
ing. If the water starts to discolor, it 
usually means excellent worm fishing. 
When the stream becomes too high, and 
reaches flood stage, it’s useless to look 
for any success at all. On the other 
hand, I’ve often fished for trout during 
northeasters, with the water in excellent 
condition, and never saw a fish. Did the 
direction of the wind have anything to 
do with this? Why should it bring good 
fishing one time and not another? 

In summer, a sudden heavy shower 
will create a disastrous rise in water. 
It may come with a strong west or 
northwest wind, or it may blow from the 
south or southwest. After the storm, the 
wind may remain in any one of these 
quarters, which presumably are good 
for fishing, but, if the stream is flooded, 
it will not provide good fishing. Of 
course, these winds ordinarily are good 
fishing winds, because they usually 
bring clear weather. 


ORTHWEST and west winds are my 
pet superstition. I always feel that I 
have better luck when they blow. But, 
when I check my results carefully, I find 
these are not the only good winds. What 
may be favorable one time may be very 
bad at another. My favorite wind doesn’t 
show up better than any other. 

I have studied the effects of thunder- 
storms for years, and still can’t make 
any positive statement as to their in- 
fluence on the fishing. No doubt atmos- 
pheric pressure has much to do with 
the results. The approach of a storm 
means a falling barometer and that is 
supposed to mean a falling off of the 
fishing. But how does experience bear 
this out? I’ve seen fish stop taking at 
the approach of a thunderstorm, and 
I've also seen fishing suddenly improve. 
When I was younger, I stayed out dur- 
ing the worst storms and caught fish 
when I had to hang onto the rod and 
let a lure drag behind the boat. I’ve 
caught trout at night when the light- 
ning was so vivid that it blinded me. 
But I don’t enjoy fishing under such con- 
ditions any more; they make poor fish- 
ing weather for me. However, I do 
know that often fish will strike during a 
thunderstorm. 

As to bright and dark days, I believe 
that much depends on the location of 
the stream or lake and also the type and 
condition of the water. With a: bright 
sun and very clear, shallow water, fish- 
ing is likely to be disappointing because 
the angler frightens the fish by his ap- 
proach. When that can be overcome, it 
is often possible to make good catches 
on sunny days. Frequently the very an- 
glers who condemn an east wind recom- 
mend dark days, and yet the two are 
almost synonymous, at least in the East. 
I admit that I like bright days best, but 
only because I feel more like fishing 
when the sky is clear. 

I suppose that extremely hot or cold 
weather does make a difference in the 
fishing, but it’s hard to determine just 
what the difference is. When you see a 
glassy lake, shining under a hot sun, it 
is natural to expect poor fishing. And 
yet countless times I have enjoyed ex- 
citing fishing on such days. The same 
thing holds true of miserably cold, windy 
days. There (Continued on page 63) 
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...and know 
the THRILL of 
BETTER FISHING 


This year give yourself the added 
thrill of better fishing with better 
tackle. Take Pflueger Reels and 
Pflueger Baits and realize the great 
difference Pflueger construction 
makes in your enjoyment of 
angling. 
The cost of one or two new 
reels is but a small share of fish- 
ing expense, and no investment 
means so much in added pleas- 
ure on every fishing trip. Supe- 
rior workmanship in Pflueger 
Reels and Baits has made 


PFLUEGER 
A Great Name in Tackle 


Pflueger SUPREME—Price $28.10 
Pflueger SUMMIT 
NO. 1993-6 +20s2ecceees $11.00 
No. 1993L—Light Spool $11.00 
Pflueger AKRON 

No. 1893—6o0 yd .60 

No. 1894—80 yd....... $7.80 

No. 1893L—6o yd. Light 

DOOR, sckcceasesonczee $7.20 
Pflueger TEMPLAR 

No. 1419%—400 yd. $37.75 

No. 142044—s500 yd. $45.54 
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y Pflueger MEDALIST 
yy) 4sizes..... $5.24 to $8.90 
PAINNOW. PFLUEGER Norra esiigen tie 5 
kee : Prices 60c, 65c, 75¢ 






OINTED PAL-O-MINE 
INNOW — 6 finishes 

2 sizes 95c to $1.10 each. 
LUMINOUS WEIGHTED 
TANDEM—No. 2998 
Sizes 1/o to 1, 60¢ to 65¢ 










LUMINOUS 
WEIGHTED 
TANDEM 
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OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 





Casting In Tight Places 


HEN fishing a stream lined with 

overhanging underbrush, try cast- 
ing the hook with a springy willow. Hold 
the willow in right hand, rod in left. A 
ring, attached to the line, slides over the 
willow. Catch tip of the willow between 
the left thumb and forefinger and bring 
to an arch, then let go, and your line will 
shoot out. Little practice is required.— 


L. B. Johnson, Wash. 
Locust As Lure 
ERE is a simple way to make good 
use of a common pest. Capture a 
locust and run a hook completely 


through the body. Secure the locust on 
the hook with waterproof glue. When 
this has set, soak the hook and insect in 
a solution of 1 part formalin, dissolved 
in 8 to 10 parts distilled water, for about 
48 hours. Take out and dry, and then 
coat with any good clear varnish. When 
the varnish has set you will have one 
crackajack bass bug.—I. L. Baird, Mo. 


Catching Frogs At Night 


UT a candle in the middle of a square 
board, tie a string to the board, and 
float it on the pond. When the frogs 
climb aboard, pull it back, and take 
them off. The frogs appear to be hyp- 


notized by the candlelight and will rare- 
ly budge before you can touch them. 
M. Wolper, Ill. 
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which embraces the last 30 years.—R. B. 





Ray's Daybook of Angling 


OURTESY to other 

fishermen is the 
sign of real sportsman- 
ship. When you are 
fishing the shore line 
of a lake and another 
boat comes along, you 
judge the character of 
the men in it by the 
way they act. If they deliberately cross 
in front of you, then you know they 
either do not understand the etiquette 
of fishing or else are not sportsmen. If 
you go into a bay and find another boat 
there, do not force yourself upon the 
other party. If you are particularly 
anxious to fish the water, wait until you 
can follow the first boat without disturb- 
ing the occupants. Incidentally, the 
a shore line will 
often take more fish than the first be- 
cause the fish get stirred up and strike. 





| But, whether this happens or not, the 


procedure is the only one you can legiti- 
mately follow. No one ever lost anything 
by being courteous. 

Eyed flies are much more satisfactory 
than snelled flies. You can carry them 
in smaller containers and keep them in- 
definitely without having them deterior- 
ate. Each year sees more anglers turn- 
ing to the eyed fly in preference to the 
old-style snelled variety. 


Grit wears down the metal ferrules of 
your rod. Each time you wipe it clean, 
it takes off an infinitesimal amount of 
the metal. After steady use, the ferrules 
begin to fit a bit loosely. Once that 
starts, the wear is rapid because of the 


ANGLERS 


Fish Color Blind? 


Question: I read an article in our local 
paper stating that all fish are color-blind. It 
said, “Fish recognize all colors as different 
shades of gray.” If it is true that the only 
thing that makes any difference to the fish is 
the action of a plug or bait, why all the color 
variety in our plugs?—A. F., Wis. 


Answer: Strange as it may seem, just re- 
cently an authority stated that fish cannot rec- 
ognize gray. The one you read insists that they 
can see only gray. Probably both authorities 
believe they are right. In my opinion, fish rec- 
ognize shades of coloring which are unseen by 
human eyes. Red may not look the same to us 
as it does to them, but that does not mean that 
they do not recognize red as a distinct color 
when they see it. I have no authority for say- 
ing this except a wide experience in fishing, 


Flies for Colorado 


Question: I would appreciate a few sugges- 
tions for flies to be used in Colorado and New 
Mexico.—S. L., New Mexico. 


Answer: The best flies I have ever used in 
that country are Black Ghost, Surprise, and a 
white-and-black bucktail in streamers; Blue 
Quill and Campbells Fancy, in wet flies; Adams, 
Ginger Coachman, Ginger Quill, and Royal 
Coachman, in dry flies. Sizes should range from 


| 6 to 8 in streamers, and from 10 to 18 in dry 


flies.—R. B. 


Catching Lake Trout 


I do not seem to be able to take 
in the lakes I fish. How do you 


Question: 
lake trout 


/ 





friction caused by the looseness. There is 
a way to make a temporary repair when 
this happens, but it must be done care- 
fully. With a pair of smooth-jawed 
pliers, give that part of the male ferrule 
that fits into the female ferrule a slight 
pinch. This will put the ferrule a bit 
off the round, and it will fit tightly. 


Many anglers don’t realize that all dry 
gut is stronger than wet. However, 


when it is dry it is also brittle and will 
crack when kinked. I often see men 
testing their new casts by subjecting 
them to heavy pulls. Gut which has 
been strained this way may be injured 
so badly that it can never again be 
trusted. Examine your new leader for 
flaws, but don’t abuse them. A weak 
place can be spotted easily enough as a 
rule. It will be smaller than the rest of 
the leader, and will generally bend at a 
sharper angle than the gut on both sides 
of it. 

Watch your waders for chafed spots. 
As soon as you locate these spots, put on 
a patch. If you let them wear until the 
rubber under the fabric shows through, 
your waders will wear out much more 
quickly. Patching outfits may be pur- 
chased at sporting-goods stores. It is 
best to grease your leather outing shoes 
when they are slightly damp, not wet. 
The grease will then penetrate the leath- 
er as it dries. If you grease wading 
shoes, do it the same way, but be very 
sure that the grease is not put at the 
very top of the shoe where it may come 
in contact with the fabric. Some grease 
will damage rubber.—R. B. 


QUERIES 


catch them? I fish deep with all the approved 


lures, but do not have any luck.—L. F. C., 
Conn. 
Answer: MHazarding a guess, I’d say that 


you are either fishing where there aren't many 
lakers, or else you have not found the spots in 
the lake where they use. As a rule, these fish 
are not hard to catch, provided you find their 
location. Even where they are numerous, you 
won't take them unless you find holes which 
they frequent, and then you will take some 
every time you troll through such locations.— 


R. B. 


Packing Night Crawlers 


Question: Please tell me the most practical 
way of keeping night crawlers alive for one or 
two weeks while on a trip—R. W. G., New 
York. 










Answer: Pack a box or creel tightly with 
moss that is fresh but not too wet. Place the 
crawlers on top of the moss and let them work 
in. If any stay on top and make no effort to get 
into the moss, throw them out. This will keep 
the worms in good shape for at least 24 hours. 
After that, the moss should be changed. When 
at camp, place the box near a cold spring if 
possible, or bury it deep in the leaves.—R. B. 


Bass Parasites 


Question: Do bass caught in Canada during 
the summer months have worms along the dor- 
sal fin?—J. L., Ohio. 


Answer: Grubs in bass are quite common. 
They do not injure the value of the fish and are 
likely to appear and disappear from year to 
year.—R. B. 
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Trout by Main Strength 


ISHING the upper Owens River and 
Fi: tributary streams and lakes in 
California is a memorable experience, 
particularly in the early season. Then 





nature is in a fickle mood. One minute 
you may be warmed by a dazzling sun, | 
while the next instant a ragged cloud | 
will be swept down from the snow- | 
capped mountains, to envelop you in a | 
blanket of mist and snow. 

My friend, Tom, a veteran fisherman 
of the high country, persuaded me to go 
along with him one spring, to see if we 
couldn’t tie into a few of the big ones. 
We started out from Bishop, Cal., which 
is the metropolis of the Owens River 
country. Heading north over the Cami- 
no Real to Rock Creek crossing, we left 
the main highway, taking a little-traveled 
road to the junction of Rock Creek and 
the Owens River. A little way above, 
the river emerges from the great gorge 
it has cut through the mountain. We 
had the stream to ourselves, except for 
an old-timer, who was camped in a 
canvas-and-thatch shelter in a grove of 
willows and cottonwoods on the bank of 
Rock Creek. 

Setting up our rods, we worked up- 
stream where there was less brush along 
the bank to interfere with casting. We 
were equipped with dry flies, wet flies, 
nymphs, spinners, garden hackle (nice 
lively worms obtained in Bishop), and 
salmon eggs, but not a rise or strike did 
we get, nor could we sight any trout in 
the clear water. 

About an hour after we started fish- 
ing, the old-timer crossed the river on 
a foot suspension bridge and fished op- 
posite us. In an hour’s fishing, I saw 
him creel five good-sized trout; then he 
quit fishing and returned to camp. 


FTER lunch Tom and I crossed the 

river and fished the other side, where 
we repeated the performance of the 
forenoon with no better luck. 

About 2 o’clock, the old fisherman ap- 
peared on the side of the river we had 
fished in the morning. In less than an 
hour, he had added five more nice trout 
to his day’s catch. 

His tackle was unique. He had an 
ordinary cane pole about 12 ft. long, 
which originally had been probably 18 
ft. in length. With about 6 ft. broken 
off the tip, it had little flexibility. His 
line, which was tied to the end of the 
pole, was about 18-lb.-test cotton, 15 ft. 
long. His wet fly was a badly frayed 
Royal Coachman which was attached to 
a No. 6 hook. 

He walked boldly down to the edge 
of the stream on a riffle where the water 
was 3 to 5 ft. deep, and, with the pole 
grasped in both hands, swung it up to 
a perpendicular position, the line going 
its length into the air. Then he slammed 
it down on the water across the current, 
and, as it drifted downstream, followed 
with the tip of his pole close to the wa- 
ter, until the line had swung around 
almost to the bank. He would repeat 
the operation not more than three times, 
and then move about 20 ft. upstream 
and again whip the stream. When he 
got a strike, he yanked the fish over his 
head onto the bank. 

I am not denying the pleasure to be 
derived from the use of ultra-light tackle, 
but I wish some purist, before he writes 
his next book on,how to catch trout, 
would study this actual experience, and 
try to reconcile it with his involved 
theories about the art of angling.—Capt. 
8S. C. Kile. 
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TODAY...“I’m 50 now, 
and all of those years Union 
Leader’s friendliness has 
eased the bumps. My son 
Ike, shown in this picture, 
had the good judgment to 
take up with Union Leader 
when he was only 17, which 
proves he’s even smarter 
than his Old Man!” 

Jacob Zonneville, Williamson, N.Y. 


« 





IN 1908 .. .“When this 
snap was taken of me | was 
just getting ready to cast 
my first vote and had plenty 
to learn. The proof of that 
is | didn’t even meet up 
with Union Leader tobacco 
til 5 years later. But by 
that time [ had growed 
enough in sense to know a 
fine tobacco when | found 
it, and Union Leader’s been 
my constant pal ever since.” 





CIGARETTE 





ALWAYS... Father and son, men 
have been getting deep-down smok- 
ing enjoyment out of Union Leader 
for over a third of a century. Mel- 
lowed with age in oaken casks, this 
ripe Kentucky Burley is rich in 
flavor and fragrance usually found 
in only the costlier blends. Try a 
tinof UNION LEADER today! It’s 


packed with pleasure and economy! 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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SOUTH BEND: 


No. 550C Casting 
Reel. Level-wind- 
ing anti-back-lash. 
Has‘'3-piece” take 
down feature for 
quick, easy clean- 
ing.$7.50.No.55, 
Level-wind only, 
$6.50. 



































No. 350B Casting 
Reel. Level-wind- 
ing anti-back-lash. 
A good, well made 
reel.Has‘'3-piece” 
take down feature. 
$4. No. 35, level- 
wind only, $3.50, 


* 
BLACK-ORENO 


Known by anglers 
the country over 
as the finest wa- 
ter-proof silk cast- 
ing line made. 
Color solid black. 
9 to 50 Ib. tests. 
50 yd. 18 lb. test 
$1.90. 


No. 1140B Oreno- 
O-Matic Fly Rod 
Reel. Fits reel seat 
in manner to per- 
mit perfect balance 
and avoid any “rod 
rolling’’ in the 
hand, $7.00; other 
sizes priced at 


$6.50 and $8. 


& 
VW): ° for 132-page book on Fish- 
ing. Shows fish species in 
color. Lessons on bait and fly casting. 
Shows new Obite, plastic baits and other 
fish getters! Sent Free. Write today. 





No.77 Split Bam- 
boo Fly Cast- 
ing Rod. Light 
brown. Bass or 
Trout action. In 
844 to vig * foot 
lengths. 
ea 


a 
No. 2100 New, 


seamless tubu- 
lar steel cast- 
ing rod. Light 
weight, well bal- 
anced. 4, 444 
and 5 ft. Price 

-50. Others 
at $10, $11 
and $12.50. 


~~ 
No. 62L Split 


Bamboo — one- 
iece Casting 
od. Offset de- 

tachable handle. 

Extremely light 

action.4)2,5 and 

544 it. $7.50. 

No. 63L— $10. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


7234 HIGH ST.SOUTH BEND,IND. 
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chrysops), small cousin of the striped 

sea bass, is common in the Great 
Lakes region, but before 1931 was rare in 
Missouri. In that year, a huge hydro- 
electric power dam was thrown across 
the Osage River at Bagnell, Mo., creat- 
ing a lake 129 miles long, with an area of 
95 square miles. 

As the huge bed of the lake began fill- 
ing, the presence of a fish strange to 
Missouri waters became evident. Mis- 
sourians were puzzled, but those more 
familiar with fish recognized it as the 
white bass. 

Since they were first discovered in the 
Lake of the Ozarks, the white bass have 
multiplied so rapidly that they are now 
one of the most plentiful fishes in the big 
lake, and considerably more numerous 
than the native large and small-mouthed 
bass. 

Dr. G. B. Herndon, chief of hatcheries 
of the Missouri Conservation commis- 
sion, has a simple explanation of the in- 
vasion. 

“Nature must be given credit for the 
prevalence of the white bass in the Lake 
of the Ozarks,” he says. “I have talked 
with many natives of the territory along 
the lower Osage, but I have not yet 
found one who knew what the white 
bass was until the dam was built at Bag- 
nell. It is probable that the white bass 
got into the Mississippi River during 
some period of extreme high water, then 
ascended the Missouri and the Osage 
rivers, and were trapped by the dam. 

“The white bass is primarily a lake 
fish, and found a natural habitat to which 
it was perfectly adapted. The waters of 
the lower Osage, since they come from 
the lake, also afford this same natural 
habitat and food supply. Now they seem 
quite at home. 

“The species is very prolific. This, to- 
gether with the ideal nature of the habi- 
tat furnished by the lake, explains the 
rapid increase in the number of white 
bass. No agency other than nature 
should be given credit. Propagation of 
this species was attempted unsuccess- 
fully at the Galize hatchery.” 

The increase in the supply of white 
bass in the lake has been remarkable. 


Tam white, or silver, bass (Roccus 
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The author displays a limit string 
of white bass, all taken on plugs, 
from the Lake of the Ozarks. These 
ten fish weighed 12'/2 pounds. Left, 
an angler cn the lake pulls one in 


At first, most of those caught were rather 
small, averaging around 9 to 10 in. in 
length, but now the average is 12 and 14 
in., with many fish weighing 2% to 3 lb., 
which is certainly acceptable. 

And, strange as it may seem, the 
habits of the white bass apparently have 
changed considerably. A few years ago, 
about the only way you could catch them 
was to find a school at evening in the 
shallow coves of the lake. They would 
assemble by the thousands just before 
sundown to feed, and the surface of the 
water would be broken by thousands of 
splashes. 

Many anglers learned that, if they 
would troll rapidly back and forth or in 
circles through those schools in a motor 
boat, and use a shiny lure, the white bass 
struck viciously. I have seen as many as 
five simultaneous strikes on lures trolled 
in this manner. 

But now, with growth, the white bass 
have spread out. They still school, as is 
their habit, but fishermen are finding 
that they can now catch them in about 
the same way as they take large and 
small-mouthed bass—by casting and on 
the fly. 

At first scorned by Missouri bass fish- 
ermen, the white bass is coming to be 
more and more appreciated for its habit 
of striking hard and fighting hard.— 
Allen Quinn. 


Tackle Care 


Just a reminder. Most likely, your 
tackle has been lying neglected since 
your last fishing trip. Don’t neglect it 
any longer. Clean the reel, clean and 
varnish (or wax) the rod, soak the lead- 
ers, repair them and straighten them 
out, steam the flies to restore their nat- 
ural fluffiness, polish the spinners, clean 
and oil the hooks, examine the line and 
dress it if necessary, throwing away 
any which has outlived its usefulness. 
It does not pay to neglect your tackle, 
or to use tackle which has become weak. 
A little work now will insure you more 
successful fishing later. And now I’m 
going to practice on my own kit some 
of the things I have just been preaching. 
I find it saves money and considerable 
vexation.—R. B. 
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You Fish for Shad— 
I'll Buy Mine 


(Continued from page 33) 


It’s one of the rules of the game. Of 
course, if the owners show up later, you 
turn the nets over to them, but you can 
keep what fish you have caught.” 

Al and I found the nets we were to use, 
and I learned right off why the owners 
did not carry them back and forth, and 
why they were classed as public prop- 
erty. 

If you’ve never seen a shad net, you’ve 
got a surprise coming to you. Very del- 
icate little contraptions, they are. The 
ene I took possession of had a bow made 
of “,-inch solid-iron rod, which was at- 
tached to a young spruce tree that 
measured approximately five inches in 
diameter at the bow end, and tapered to 
two or two and a half at the handle. 
The diameter of the bow was about four 
by five feet, and the net was a fine- 
thread mesh bag, six feet deep. I didn’t 
measure the length of the handle, but it 
was at least eighteen feet, maybe twenty. 

You remember that I also mentioned 
muscular exertion? Well, it starts when 
you put the net into the stream. The one 
we were fishing was a tidal brook, about 
ten or twelve feet wide in most places, 
shallow and muddy. 

You place the net in the channel, up- 
right so that the current, or tide, carries 
the bag out behind. Then you rest the 
handle on an upright post in the bank of 
the stream, and wait patiently for a 
“bump.” 

A “bump” is the shad fisherman’s bite, 
or strike. It is the jar you feel on the net 
handle when a shad, on its way up- 
stream, or down, goes into the net and 
bringsupagainstthemesh. Verythrilling. 


HEN you get a “bump,” you go into 

action. You bear down on the han- 
dle, lift the net out of water, turn it over 
a couple of times to wind it up on the 
bow, thus closing the shad’s only avenue 
of escape. Then you haul the contrap- 
tion ashore. 

It’s a good trick if you do it, but it 
takes a good man to lift the net by pull- 
ing down on the handle. If you happen 
to be a little man, as I am, you don’t do 
it that way. You jump in the air and ride 
the pole to earth. It’s the old principlesof 
the fulcrum. 

When you’ve succeeded in wrestling 
the handle into a semblance of control, 
you drag the net ashore, unwind it, grab 
the shad by the gills, drag it out, and 
toss it into the bushes near-by. Then-‘you 
rest a few minutes from the excitement 
of landing a fighting fish, and start over 
again. 

I don’t want to disillusion you, so I 
may as well admit, here and now, that 
your eatch is as likely to be an insignifi- 
cant alewife as it is a shad. It may also 
be a water-logged stick, a sucker, or now 
and then a perch or pickerel. Once, 
Dave landed an irate muskrat, ruined his 
net, was bit on the hand, and had to give 
up a night’s fishing after he finally got 
the animal back into the stream alive. 
But you'll probably get some shad. We 
did, eleven all told, the biggest one 
weighing six pounds. All, fortunately, 
were females and loaded with roe. We 
also got a baker’s dozen of alewives, and 
I landed a hefty stick of wood after a 
hard battle. One never knows what a 
“bump” will bring forth. 

Sometimes you'll get a “bump” without 
landing a fish (Continued on page 90) 
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NDER that softly rippling surface is a charge of living 
dynamite. There, lies many another bronze backed 
warrior—inch for inch and pound for pound, the champion 
of them all—waiting to test your tackle and your skill. There’s 


action in the deep! 


And there’s action in TRUE TEMPER Rods! They are lightning 
quick in recovery, clock-spring tempered to check the leap 
of exploding musky, bass or trout. Each rod has a fighting 
heart of super alloy rapier steel, hand-shaped by craftsmen 
to a taper that gives perfect action. Their yielding yet re- 
morseless strength saves line and lure from the bulldog shakes 
of heavy fish. Insure yourself against regrets with TRUE TEMPER, 
“The Rod of Champions.” 


Write us for the new TRUE TEMPER Tackle Catalog. We have 
a copy for you. It’s free! In it you will find described and 
illustrated, more than 25 TruE TEMPER Rods including The 
Toledo, “Rod of Champions.” Your dealer can show you the 
ones you want to see and help you select the rods that will 
make your fishing outfit complete. Write us today. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


4 SPORTING GOODS DIV.+ DEPT. O* GENEVA, OHIO 
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This line has no equal in waterproof 
silk casting lines. It is the choice of experi- 
enced fishermen and always a leader in 
“prize fish’’ contests. 

Made of the finest quality silk, in a 
wide range of sizes, INVINCIBLE has a 
world-wide reputation for strength and 
durability. The finish is long lasting be- 
cause it is thoroughly waterproofed—from 
the core out. 

Our new catalog fully describes this and 
many other famous Gladding Lines. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 


Complete Catalog FREE 


Write for your copy today 
Address Box 472 
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FISH LOCATING 
THERMOMETER 


Don't let hot weather spoil your fishing! When 
the boiling sun drives the big ones from the 
feeding grounds to the deep, cool spots, use 
this fish-finding thermom lead you to 

By checking bottom 
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temperatures, you 









sale pr —_ On prélite ble to you 


waste no time in warm water but move on to f 
the hidden springs and deep cool pools where 
the big ones hide in hot weather. A fine prac- ' 
tical instrument. Strong metal case. Handy 
pocket clip. Metal eye at top for attaching } 
ounding line. Worth the price for general use ; 
and for checkin } kee ping temperatures of 
fish and game on sport trips. No fishing kit ; : 
omplete without this new and true friend of 
the hot-weather fisherman. Shipped by return 
mail for $1.00, with folder explaining its use ! 
n fish location. If not more than satisfied, ; 
return it and your money will be refunded ; 
instontly. : 
as tet 
Dealers! Write at ondetor fall de tale e . 
. 
’ 
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The Early Worm Gets the Perch 


placed in a hollow of the hills. My 

lake freezes over every winter, looking 
as though it were covered with a clean, 
white tablecloth of snow. But all the 
rest of the year it is fringed with pink 
and white flowers, and vivid with re- 
flected green from the hardwood foliage. 
All summer lucky anglers find good fish- 
ing in this lake. Perch, pickerel, bass, 
and chub abound for those who have the 
time to go after them. Occasionally 
some one hooks into a lake trout or a 
big brown trout. I never had that luck. 

My trouble is that I have to work for 
a living. When more fortunate anglers 
are fishing at my front door, I’m cooped 
up in an office, miles away. It’s just my 
hard luck, but I am not one of those 
persistent summer fishermen who, day 
in and day out, have a hook in every 
likely spot in the lake. And besides, I 
must confess that what I really prefer 
is an all-day trip in quest of trout. 

After all, there is something about the 
hours spent with a fly rod which makes 
a better man out of anyone. Perhaps it 
is the necessity for delicacy and pre- 
cision in placing the fly, the subtle skill 
required when the fish is hooked, and 
the need for a sure hand in the struggle 
for supremacy. 


| LIVE all year at one of those lakes 


OWEVER that may be, my work hap- 

pens to be the sort which keeps me 
down in the city from morning until near- 
ly dusk all summer long. I began to look 
forward to June and July and August 
with a sinking heart. Then my wife of- 
fered a solution to the problem. “Why 
don’t you get up an hour earlier each 
morning,” she asked, “and fish for some- 
thing?” Then maybe, she implied, I 
would become a fairly tolerable person 
to live with once more. 

I decided to try it one morning, any- 
way. My dead line for leaving the house 
was 8 o’clock. By 7 a.m., I was through 
breakfast, and had collected a few 
worms and an assortment of flies and 
spinners. My split-bamboo fiy rod was 
ready for action, and I pushed off in the 
rowboat. 

Having no time to experiment, I went 
right to a spot I knew was good. It lay 
about 100 yd. offshore in 10 to 12 ft. of 
water. When I reached the spot I put on 
a worm and began to fish. No luck. I 
tried a spinner; no better. 

Then I selected a light-colored dry fly, 
a spent-wing May fly, and attached that 
to my leader. I whipped it out and let it 
float enticingly along. I wiggled it, I 
jumped it, I let it lie; still no luck. Then, 
instead of drying it off, I fished it wet. 
At last, in the calm, rippleless water, I 
saw, like great fingers poking up from 
those olive depths, a group of fine, large 
perch. They rose, nosed my fly—and 
turned away. There were some a foot 
long among them, big ones for our lake, 
old granddaddies. What to do? 

I remembered an old friend’s advice 
about trout. 

“When you fish with a wet fly,” he 
said, “put a bit of worm on the end of 
the hook, just enough to cover it. Then, 
if the fish nose the point, they won’t get 
hurt. It will feel like meat, and they’ll 
come back for more.” 

Maybe that would do for perch. I tried 
it. They rose again, and, for a moment, 
I thought I was going to hook a small 
one, but he dropped away. A big fellow 
took his place. I teased this one along, 
and, I assure you, if I had been a fish, I 


would have snatched that May fly in a 
second. But these perch were mighty 
choosy feeders. 

I let the fly sink slowly. Then more big 
perch loomed out of the deeps, and 
flick! my fly disappeared. I set the hook 
and I had one! 

Yes, but getting him in was another 
matter. My light rod bent and bent 
again. I eased the tension by turning 
the fish over and letting him try an- 
other semicircle. Around he went. Perch 
are fighters as long as their strength 
holds out. In about a minute, he was 
rolling, and I eased him up to the boat, 
and landed him with a net. 

Even as I slipped him off the hook, a 
fish broke water 20 ft. away. Instantly 


I shook out my line, whipped the fly as 
dry as possible, and dropped it across 
the fading ripple. It floated for a mo- 


ment, then disappeared. I thought it 
water-logged and began to strip in line. 
A pull startled me. I lost that one in 
short order. 

Fish were breaking water all around 
now. Again and again I cast the combi- 
nation of May fly and worms. No takers 
for a while, then at last, zip! the fly went 
down, and this time I had him. I got 
five that first morning, the largest nearly 
13 in. Just the sort of practice I needed, 
and what a lot of fun! I was ready to 
tell the world about it. 

Why not try perch with trout tackle? 
Pick a morning with no breeze. Get an 
early start, when the sun is just lifting 
above a notch of the hills. A few wisps 
of fog may yet cling to the glassy water. 
The mountains round about will be a 
fresh, dewy green, and there will per- 
haps be a fish or two breaking water 100 
yd. out, or maybe less, depending on the 
depth. 

Shove off in the rowboat, bend on a 
dry fly. Watch for a ripple and cast 
over it, but don’t expect your fly to dis- 
appear in a fury of white water. The in- 
stant it vanishes, set the hook. If Mr. 


Perch happens to be headed at the 
proper angle, you’ve got him! And it 
will be sport bringing him in with that 


light rod. If the fish are not top feeding, 
add a bit of worm, and let the fly sink. 
Tease it along, then watch the big fel- 
lows come fanning up. 

And, if your wife thinks, as mine does, 
that perch are the finest eating next to 
brook trout, she will clean them for you 
as you slip on a coat and dash off to 
work. Try it!—Raymond Moody. 


White-tailed Deer Thrive 


HREE years ago, artificial feeding 
Te deer in the Logging and Quartz 

Creek areas of Glacier National Park 
was abandoned with some misgivings. 
Observers are now astonished to find 
that the white-tail herds have vastly im- 
proved in condition. The deer no longer 
act like domestic cattle, are more active 
and alert, and are much better-looking. 
Furthermore, the withdrawal of artificial 
feed has actually resulted in a decrease 
in the death rate. This is attributed to 
breaking up of concentrations near the 
feed yards. Formerly, disease spread 
rapidly near these yards. 

The mountain sheep, or bighorn, also 
had a good winter. The herd at Many 
Glacier was deprived of its hay ration 
last winter, for the first time in 20 years, 
and apparently benefited. Last year, 
this band was virtually destroyed by an 
epidemic of pneumonia. 
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Study the Fish, 


not the Theories 


(Continued from page 57) 


may be a logical reason for this. The 
hot, still day usually comes after a pe- 
riod of cold, high winds. Fish go down 
and are likely to feed deep. Then, when 
the wind subsides and the surface of the 
water becomes calm, the fish take ad- 
vantage of the change and start to feed 
on the surface. 

After a protracted hot, calm spell, the 
water has become warm and devitalized. 
As the winds cool the water, the fish be- 
come active again, and good fishing re- 
sults. Needless to say, both types of 
days can be very disappointing, as no 
doubt every fisherman knows. 

The tide theory is too new for me to 
discuss it with any degree of authority. 
I’ve tested it only for the last three 
years and then only about half the time. 
From the records I have kept, I find 
that 54 percent tend to prove the theory. 
I see one notation where a grand rise of 
trout took place at an off time of day 
and that it coincided with the major tide 
period. But I find also that a large num- 
ber of the favorable incidents took place 
during the normal feeding periods of 
the fish in that particular locality. On 
other days, the fishing was always best 
when the normal feeding period checked 
up with the tide period. A report made 
by a friend cites good catches made on 
two consecutive nights at the recom- 
mended tidal period. However, my own 
experiences have not shown that it al- 
ways works that way. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
disprove any of the theories I have dis- 
cussed. All I wish to do is to give you 
the unbiased results of my own experi- 
ences and my reactions to them. There 
is only one way to look at these things, 
and that is with the spotlight turned on 
the exceptions as well as the rule. Only 
by so doing can we avoid going off half- 
cocked after a series of incidents that 
temporarily seem to prove something. 

The wise angler uses theories only for 
argument and for their possible applica- 
tion to some specific problem. When 
they fail to aid, he discards them. Mean- 
while, he studies the habits of fish, and 
their reactions to his offerings. After all, 
that is what pays the biggest dividends, 
and, if you follow this procedure, you'll 
find you will explode many a theory.— 
Ray Bergman. 


Snow-Geese Refuge 


OME 8,000 greater snow geese, which 
S nest in the summer within the Arc- 
tic Circle, spent the winter in a 
fresh-water lake on the “banks” of 
North Carolina. Since these geese are 
very rare, biologists estimated that this 
particular flock included more than 90 
percent of all of the species in existence. 
The lake and marsh where the geese 
wintered are located on Chicamacomico 
Island, one of the long, narrow islands 
which comprise the North Carolina 
“banks.” 

The greater snow geese have plum- 
age as white as the snow. They spend 
their summers and rear their young on 
the lonely flats and marshes of northern 
Greenland, Ellesmere Island, Grinnell 
Land, and other remote regions within 
the Arctic Circle. Late in August, or 
early in September, they fly south to the 
isolated lakes in northern Canada to 
complete their molting period. 
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At less cost, chances are, than you are paying for 
your regular shoes, you can enjoy the superb comfort 
of genuine moccasins for everyday sport wear . . 
hand-sewed to your measure. Nothing can beat the easy- 
going, light-footed comfort of hand-sewed Russell Mocca- 
sins. Many of our best customers are professional and 
business men who know Russell Moccasin comfort out 
“on the trail” and want the same comfort-giving service 
For golf, of course, it goes without saying 
that moccasins are “tops.” Russell low oxfords come in a 
wide selection of popular styles and shades—all-white, 
combinations. 


“on the job.” 


all-black, brown, tan, or any two-tone 


Write for catalog, price list and self-measuring order blank. 


928 Wisconsin St. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Here, Mrs. Sportsman, you too can enjoy 
the comfort and sporty appearance of 
genuine, true Russell Moccasins. Your feet 
will experience a degree of relaxation and 
comfort you have never known before. For 
picnics, vacationing, golf and general sport 
wear, this moccasin will treat you to 
something entirely new in the way of shoe 
satisfaction. Write for our catalog and 
look over the different patterns and styles 
—all shown in color. 











TOO HARD 
TO FIT 


The harder you are ~ 
to fit, the more reason 
for coming to us. We 
have had remarkable suc 
eess fitting irregular and 
troublesome feet. All you have to 
do is draw the shape of your foot 
on a special order blank we will 
send you, and you will get a pair of 
moccasins that will be the best- 
feeling footwear you ever had on 
your feet. 























If your dealer does not 
stock Russell's we can sup- 
ply you direct. 











FREE! Fishing Tackle Catalog 


Send Stamp for Bargains in Fishing Tackle. $20.00 value 
Split Bamboo Fly Rod with Aluminum Case $11.95 prepaid 


FREE! Gun Catalog 


end Stamp for Bargains in Guns, Scopes, 
g Reloading Tool Sleeping Bags 
end Stamp for Free Bargain Camera List 
Gun Clubs! Send 10e for Medal-Award Catalog 


J. Warshal & Sons First & Madison-J Seattie, Wn. 
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Fishing Facts by Sheridan R.Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 
tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, trolling, trot- 
line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre- 
sented. The chapter on ‘“‘Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks about 
worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, 
minnows, clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More 
than two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, from 
suckers to salmon, are described separately—where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how to land 
them. 90 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 78A. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








CRAPPIE 


Fishermen 


Greatest crappie lures ever de- 
signed. Have a national repu- 
tation. For use on fly rod or 
cane pole, 
Set of 3 
We also make 

Bass & Pike streamers 
Unexcelled for Small-mouth & 
Walleyes. 
ff ere $2.00, Ea. $.50 
Sunfish & Bream lures 
Set of B.snssersserssssersersseeee 1.00, Ea. $.35 
Floatings Bugs for evening 
fishing; crappies, sunfish, etc. 
"\ ; = $1.00, Ea. $.50 
Life action in feathered lures 
that all fishermen have been 
waiting for. 

Write for folder. 











Hoefer Lures 
319 W. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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his shapely head in a try for freedom. 

Then came a long succession of runs, 
with three more prodigious leaps, and 
the salmon settled down to sullen lung- 
ing, and slower but still very strong 
runs. Jim left his fishing to come and 
watch the excitement. Matt and Joe 
were not so much interested in the fight 
of the fish as the way in which the rod 
stood up under its punishment. They 
talked rapidly to one another in French. 

My left arm by now had become 
numbed. There was just enough strength 
in it to keep that little rod in an arc. As 
the runs continued, I wondered if I 
could keep it up as long as that salmon 
could. Then came hope. 


*\ / OILA,” said Matt, “he show ze white 

belly, no?” And then he waded into 
the water with the huge landing net, 
and stood ready. 

I began to pump the fish toward him. 
In it came slowly, resisting every inch of 
the way. Matt reached out with the net, 
and scooped it through the water. Up 
came the big net, dripping, and in it, 
thrashing violently, my first salmon. I 
never will forget that moment. Fishing 
stopped. Led by Matt, we filed trium- 
phantly past the tents to where a little 
feeder stream had been widened and 
netted with chicken wire. The salmon 
was placed in this pool to recover. 

Although Matt said the upper pool had 
not been rested enough, I went back 
there, waded into the foot of it, and 
began casting again. I tried in succes- 
sion the Black Dose, Jock Scott, Durham 
Ranger, Silver Doctor, bucktails, stream- 
ers, and even bass bugs. There was vir- 
tue in none of them. Then I went back 
to the Jock Scott, and, without hope of 
striking a fish, amused myself by seeing 
how much line I could cast. It was get- 
ting dark. I heard Jim’s voice calling 
that it was time to quit. In my left hand, 
I had several loops of line, which I 
wanted to get out upon the water so I 
could get it back on the reel neatly. I cast 
it out, then turned my back and started 
for shore, reeling in as I went. I had one 
foot in the air, and was off balance when 
there came a terrific strike at the fly 
on the end of my line. For a moment, I 
had to fight to keep my footing. 

Again that slender little rod did its 
work nobly. This fish came out of water 
only once, then settled down to a succes- 
sion of long runs and deep soundings. It 
fought me to a finish, and it was forty 
minutes before I could bring it in close 
enough for Matt to net. The fish weighed 
more than twenty pounds. 

During the night the river rose a little 
from rain upcountry. Next morning 
Matt grinned delightedly. 

“Saumon she heet dis 
mebbe!” he said. 

Again Jim took the lower pool, I the 
upper. There they were again, over the 
ledge, the long, gray shapes of salmon. 
Matt clutched my arm, and pointed toa 
huge one, a few feet above the others. 

“Sacré bleu! She go forty poun’!” he 
said, excitedly. 

I wondered if my little rod could hold 
such an enormous fish. Well, there was 
one way to find out, and that was to 
hook one. While Matt directed me, I 
cast again and again over the big fellow. 
I was watching the Black Dose floating 
down to the salmon, when Matt gave a 
warning yell. Simultaneously there was 


mornin’ good, 


a smash under the fly, down went the 
rod tip, and out went the line at dizzy 
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They Laughed at Our Salmon Rods 


(Continued from page 25) 
speed. That fish didn’t go far, for the 
backing on the reel didn’t show, but it 
made up in height what it lacked in 
distance. That run was a succession of 
vaulting leaps. Each time the salmon 
hit the water, the spray flew. The fish 
seemed to be trying to fall on the line, 
but, with each jump, I lowered the rod 
tip, and my luck held. Not more than a 
quarter of an hour later, Matt slid the 
net under the fish. The salmon had 
fought itself out with those furious leaps. 
In the meantime, Jim was having 
some tough luck. He had hooked a big 
one, which had broken his leader on the 
first or second run. The guides cautioned 
him that he had too much drag on his 
reel, so he loosened the screw. It began 
to drizzle, so Matt and I sought the shel- 
ter of a tent, watching Jim keep on with 
his casting, and loudly expressing our 
doubts as to his fishing ability. But our 
chaffing changed to a yell of applause 
when we saw his rod bend sharply, and 
heard his reel screech above the roar of 
the rapids. The fish ran up to the head 
of the pool, and then the rod no longer 
throbbed and trembled, but showed a 
motionless arc. 
“He’s got me around a rock!” Jim com- 
plained, through clenched teeth. 
Moments passed. Then the rod straight- 
ened. The leader had been cut a short 
distance above the fly. Jim reeled in. 
Joe went to the fenced-in pool, and 
soon returned with one of the smaller 
salmon, cleaned and ready for the bub- 
bling pot. Have you ever sat beside a 
roaring northern stream, breathed in 
the balsamic air, and dined on fresh 
Gaspé salmon, crisp French bread, and 
wild-strawberry preserves, while salmon 
rolled and crashed right before you? It 
is then that you lay in a stock of mem- 
ories which will brighten the dark mo- 
ments of many years. 


FTER lunch, Jim took the upper pool, 
while I had the lower. Matt put me 

in near the head of it, and I hadn’t cast 
more than a dozen times when again I 
got the thrill of a tremendous pull. With 
the first jump, I could see that this was 
the biggest fish yet. That fight dragged 
on until I lost all track of time, and, de- 












spite the excitement and suspense of 
playing that fish, I was willing to quit 
long before the salmon was. While I was 
shifting the rod from one hand to an- 
other, to relieve my aching muscles, I 
heard Jim exclaim with satisfaction. He 
had come down from above, and been 
able to take a snapshot of the salmon in 
the very act of jumping. Finally the 
white belly showed, and Matt netted the 
fish. It weighed, by conservative guess, 
between twenty-two and twenty-three 
pounds. Matt put the salmon in the pen 
with the others, and, coming back, asked 
to be permitted to handle that little bass 
rod. He took it almost reverently, ex- 
amined it carefully, swished it back and 
forth, and then made a cast. 

“Bon!” he said, with emphasis. 

That day Jim’s hard luck still held, 
and he lost several more fish. The leader 
would be cut by the rocks, the hook 
would come away with a little piece of 
salmon gristle still attached, or the fish 
would throw the hook with a tremen- 
dous jump. But the next morning all 
misfortunes were forgot. After a half 
hour’s battle, he finally landed a salmon 
weighing nearly twenty pounds. Before 
that last day was over, he took another. 
Joe packed our fish, 125 pounds of them, 
up the steep, rocky trail that climbed out 
of the gorge, and did it without blinking. 

It may seem somewhat presumptuous 
for a man, with only three days of salm- 
on fishing experience, to attempt to 
tell others what methods are proper ina 
sport so long-established that knowledge 
of it may be said to be almost exact. But 
Jim and I believe that salmon anglers 
make a big mistake in sticking to heavy 
rods, so tiring to cast with, so stiff as 
compared with those little rods of ours. 
Each fish that we landed we felt we had 
honestly earned. We got every last atom 
of thrill and excitement out of pitting 
those light rods against fish that out- 
weighed them more than fifty to one. 
After using them, we could never be con- 
tent with the regulation gear. Matt has 
seen many salmon fishermen come and 
go, and he’s one himself. As we were 
shaking hands in farewell, he said: 

“You weel breeng me a leetle rod, like 
dat, w’en you come again, no?” 





An unusual photo of two females and a male opossum, showing how the females carry 
their young upon their sides and shoulders. The youngsters are about 2 months old 
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Let An Indian Show You Trout 


(Continued from page 21) 


ter stick to that copper-finish spoon,” 
Matt advised. “The other lures are no 
good. I tried them.” 

Curiously, this particular type of cop- 
per spoon is prized for lake trout up in 
the Quetico-Superior country. Its sim- 
plicity, and chaste, copper finish seem 
to have charm for the trout family al- 
most anywhere, for I know it has also 
taken big trout from Wyoming lakes. 
When rainbows hit that lure, they give 
a first-rate imitation of an exploding 
torpedo. 

Matt and Forbes sunned themselves, 
smoked, and yarned. I put the copper 
spoon out to the deep bay. I’ve had all 
sorts of fish strike on a cast spoon, but 
the way a three-pound rainbow whanged 
into that one I tossed actually made me 
shiver. 


2: E’LL tangle into the brush under 
the water edge,” Matt warned. 

He did. I horsed him around care- 
fully, and then the rainbow started out 
as though he wouldn’t halt short of 
climbing the Continental Divide. Fifty 
yards of casting line spun away until I 
saw the arbor of the reel. Then he came 
charging, turned at an angle, and came 
out of the lake like a dart. 

“Lead him into this little cove and I'll 
net him for you,” offered Forbes. 
“He isn’t leading,” I retorted. 

“He’s heading for the brush,” 
said. 

“For China, you mean!” I gasped, for 
the rainbow was digging down thirty 
feet into the water, trying to bore a hole 
through the bottom of the lake. 

“Lead him into—,” began Forbes again. 

“Did you ever try—” Then my foot 
slipped, and I slushed into the edge of 
the lake. 

The rainbow came up again, shook his 
head at me, turned his tail in our direc- 
tion, and whizzed toward the inlet where 
the Shoshone was silently watching the 
pools. 

Out in the path of the lowering sun, 
where the riffles were gold, the silver 
javelin of rainbow shot into the air 
again. I had thought that trout on a 
casting rig would not give the thrill 
they do on a fly-leader set-up. Such con- 
clusions were as wet as I was. 

The play of the fly-rod rig comes 
largely in the handling of the bamboo. 
In the casting outfit, with a rainbow 
gone berserk at the line’s end, there is 
some play in the rod, but the major play 
comes at the reel. The fish runs and you 
give line; he comes at you and you have 
to take it in. It’s hard to take, too. He 
comes up out of the lake, head shaking 
like a bulldog with a peeve. You try to 
keep slack out of the line so he won’t 
throw the lure. If that throwing power 
were in a pitching arm, it would make 
the major leagues. 

“Lead him over into—” Forbes began. 
He was all sunshine and encouragement 
while I was muddy and busy. 

“Like to try it yourself?” I must have 
sounded a bit testy. Forbes merely 
chuckled. 

There was another rush, another dive, 
another leap into clear air, a run toward 
us, and then the net. 

“Whew!” I remarked to Matt. It may 
not have been a brilliant observation, 
but Matt, being an angler, too, under- 
stood, and nodded appreciatively. 

One of the joys of the outdoors is dis- 


Matt 
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covery. New horizons opened for me as 
I fought this rainbow on a spoon on the 
South Fork. 

The strike is unlike any other fishing. 
The fly rod requires a certain touch at 
the moment fish and lure connect. The 
bass strikes a spoon with a powerful 
smack. The muskie and Northern hit 
with the straight-ahead drive of a freight 
train. The rainbow up the stream, on 
the Skunk fly, had put in several periods 
of bottom hugging. Wall-eyes, lakers, 
and, sometimes Northerns and muskies, 
have spells during which they keep a toe 
hold of the bottom before they’re horsed 
loose, but the South Fork rainbow get 
a spoon in their mouth, and then it is 
tumble, dive, charge, sound, leap, and 
repeat. You have to heat up the bear- 
ings of your casting reel. There is no 
plan to the affair except continuous 
fight. That’s as near as I can come to 
describing the feel of the fight with a 
rainbow when he’s tied into a copper- 
finish spoon. 

Another cast at a point brought an- 
other nerve-tingling battle. Then we de- 
cided to call it a day. We had enough 
fish to bring home, and they were of a 
size to split down the back and lay un- 
der the oven flame to broil. Maybe the 
philosophy of that patient Shoshone was 
having its effect on us. And we were 
hungry. 

As we pulled away from the inlet, the 
Indian still stood, lure out of the water, 
picking the fish he wanted for supper 
before offering the hook. The guardian 
cliffs glowed with sunset color. Below 
the dam, South Fork roared into its nat- 
ural channel again. 

Thanks to the Shoshones, the day on 
the South Fork was something to re- 
member. “And we sure did hit some- 
thing different,” observed Forbes. 

There was one appropriate reply, and 
I gave it. “Ugh!” 

Which, if you haven’t guessed, seems 
to be the Shoshone way of saying, “You 
said it, mister.” 


Big Increase in Hunters 


CCORDING to figures made public 
A by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, sportsmen in the United 
States and Alaska paid $10,466,237.37 for 
658,158 hunting licenses in 1936. During 
that year $603,623 was spent for federal 
migratory-bird hunting stamps, bring- 
ing the total to more than $11,000,000. 

There was an increase of 5,198 non- 
resident hunting licenses sold. States 
that issued more than 1,000 of such 
licenses were, in the order named, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Maine, New York, 
South Dakota, New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, South Carolina, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont, New Mexico, 
and California. North Dakota and Iowa 
reported the smallest number of such 
licenses sold. 

There was an increase in 40 states 
and Alaska of all licenses sold, with a 
total increase of 670,094. Missouri led 
with an increase of 116,935, followed 
closely by Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Ohio, each with an increase of more than 
50,000. Three states issued one fourth of 
the total number sold—New York with 
579,525, Michigan with 577,579, and Penn- 
sylvania with 541,954. Nevada sold the 
smallest number—7,189. 
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BRISTOL SOLID STEEL 


CASTING RODS 


@ You'll like the “feel” of 
these solid steel casting 
rods the moment you han- 
dle them. The action is per- 
fect, and plugs can be cast 
by a mere flip of the wrist; 
yet they are sturdy enough 
for trolling. 

Take one along on the 
next fishing trip. 

Bristol Solid Steel Cast- 
ing rods are made of the 
finest chrome vanadium 
steel and are fitted with 
drop offset handle, locking 
reel band and double grips 
of solid cork. Five lengths 
—3, 314, 4, 44%, and 5 feet. 


. 
No. 60— (Illustrated) — 
Trimmed with hardened 
steel casting guides and 
guarded top. Chrome fin- 
ish, with trim windings of 
black and yellow silk. 
Price—$9.00. 


e 
No. 62—Trimmed with all 
genuine Agate guides and 
guarded top. Gun metal 
finish. Price—$7.50. 

e 
No. 64—Trimmed with 
Garnix guides and guarded 
top. Cadmium finish. Price 
— $5.50. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. You 
ought to know all about the pop- 
ular Rods, Reelsand Lines offered 
by Bristol. See your dealer, or 
write direct for new Fiftieth An- 
niversary Catalog. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

537 HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN. 

Pacific Coast Agent: The Phil B. 

Bekeart Co., 731 Market Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Canadian Agent: Oxley Sport 

Goods Agency, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ontario 
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NO ALKA- 
SELTZER 
IN THE 

HOUSE/ 


LET THIS 
HAPPEN 
IN YOUR 
HOME 


T certainly is disappointing to 
wake up with a headache or an 
upset stomach, and find there are no 
Alka-Seltzer Tablets in the house. 
This often means having to start 
the day feeling miserable, when, had 
Alka-Seltzer Tablets been available, 
you could just drop one in a glass 
of water and quickly have a spark- 
ling glass of Alka-Seltzer that would 
relieve your trouble promptly. 
Alka-Seltzer gives relief in TWO 
ways—its analgesic properties 
promptly relieve the pain and be- 
cause it is one of the best alkalizers 
known, it helps correct the excess 
acid condition so often associated 
with common ailments. Sold by all 
druggists in 30c and 60c packages 


BE WISE-ALKALIZE WITH 


Alka-Seltzer | 
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You'll never know about my fine fly fish- 
sing tackle unless you get my big catalog 
Every- 

Write 


Full of dope and valuable hints. 
thing for fly fishers 
today. 


fairly priced. 


PAUL H.VOuNNG 


Trouters of America 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. ___ Detroit, Mich. 





Every swivel and snap 


Fellows, Here’s A Bargain!!! 
built into spinner. Better action 


Just to acquaint you with 
¢ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
lockfast 

Lighter. Stronger. Six ASSORTED 

lures of the type illustrated (with 

] single and double blades) are yours 

7 for ONE DOLLAR 

SET OF 6 Guaranteed against any defect. Glad 
$1.00 to mail you descriptive catalogue, too, 


ART WIRE & STAMPING CO. 


16-5 Boyden Place, Newark, N. J. 














Fishing the Ditches 


(Continued from page 387) 


fast, we washed the dishes and packed 
lunches. Other fishing parties had begun 
to arrive, and our spot was becoming too 
crowded. We decided to move on. 

“How about that drainage ditch near 
Orchard City, Fritz?” I asked. 

Fritz knows this Illinois country, for 
he spent many years across the river in 
Burlington, Ia., and has fished all around 
this section. Fritz gave the drainage 
ditch his approval and soon our two cars 
were rolling along the twelve miles of 
concrete highway that lay between us 
and our destination. Then we jolted 
down a lane and through timber until 
we came to a bridge of rough-hewed 
planks. That was our goal. 


HIS drainage ditch was typical of the 

drainage waters of western Illinois, 
where big bass, dogfish, and gars mingle 
with catfish and carp. Under the bridge, 
the water is three feet deep above a 
sandy bottom, and murky where it swirls 
through shadows. A hundred yards up- 
stream, the flow is broad, the bottom 
muddy, and the water shallow. There 
is no fishing there, but at the bridge and 
farther down there's plenty of sport. 

We started fishing at the sun-dappled 
bridge. Our hooks, baited with worms, 
hung eighteen inches below the bobbers. 
We let our rigs drift slowly down be- 
tween the timbers of the bridge. Around 
these timbers lurks bluegills as big as a 
man’s hand, and sunfish and bullheads. 

I selected a spot near a snag above 
the bridge where the water eddies in a 
tiny whirlpool on the downstream side. 
My bobber floated there, working slowly 
in a circular motion, while I sprawled on 
the bank half-dozing and holding my 
fly rod loosely. Suddenly, I come to life. 
Wide awake now, I watch my bobber 
jerk a few times and move swiftly across 
the current. 

I make a rapid guess as to what has 
taken my bait. “A baby sunfish,” I say 
to myself, basing my guess on the fact 
that my fish seems unable to pull the 
big, cork bobber under. I raise the line, 
and find my guess is good. It is a sunfish, 
about three inches long, but I never land 
him. As I start to lift him from the wa- 
ter, he makes a game rush. Then, before 
I have time to figure out what is happen- 
ing, there is a loud “whoosh,” a swift, 
powerful movement in the water, and 
my little sunfish is gone. 

“Hey, Deac!” I hear myself yelling ex- 
citedly. “Did you see that bass? He hit 
that little sunfish and was gone before I 
knew what was happening. Man, he must 
have weighed at least three pounds.” 

When you're fishing these waters, you 
never know what’s going to happen. 

Shortly after the bass robbed me of 
my sunfish, Deac got a strange nibble. 
His bobber was pulled beneath the water, 
then popped back up. He made repeated 
efforts to set the hook, but with no suc- 
cess. 

“It’s a turtle,” Fritz said. 

Deac pulled in his line and found that 
his bait was gone. As he was threading 
another worm over the hook, a horny, 
blunt beak emerged from the water, and a 
little snapping turtle watched Deac, per- 
haps, to see how much bait he was put- 
ting on. 

Deac, however, knew how to handle 
the situation. The turtle disappeared 
and Deac’s fresh-baited hook sank in 
the same spot. This time, Deac didn’t 


yank his line when the nibble was re- 
peated. He just let the turtle chew on 
the bait, and, finally, hauled him in, 
clinging fast to the hook. The turtle was 
soon where he will never steal bait from 
an angler’s hook. 

Frank let his line drift into a deep, 
dark hole between the pillars of the 
bridge and a big log, near the bank. 
He was soon rewarded with a strike, and 
set the hook in a big bullhead. He landed 
the big one, then caught three more in 
rapid succession in the same spot. Then, 
his luck ran out, and he might just as 
well have been fishing in the middle of 
the Sahara. 

Fritz, who had been catching only 
sunfish, became restless, and moved his 
line downstream about twenty yards. 
There he waded in among the dead 
branches of trees that had fallen in the 
water, and fished among the limbs. He 
had taken his bobber off, and fished with 
his line reefed until only the twelve-inch 
leader dangled free, weighted by a split 
shot and a gob of worms. The action he 
wished was not long in coming. 

His first excited yell brought the rest 
of us to the bank. As his long fly rod 
arched against the surging power of a 
big fish, Fritz danced around, yelling 
and fighting to keep the fish from get- 
ting under the snags. With a final, lusty 
heave, Fritz flung his “prize’’ clear of 
the water. We exploded with laughter as 
he took the hook from a 1%-pound dog- 
fish. 

We ate lunch at noon on the bridge. 
Afterward, Frank and Fritz paddled 
upstream on an exploring trip, while 
Deac and I lazed comfortably on the 
bridge, not caring much whether we 
caught any more fish or not. But we 
didn’t nap. Several sunfish and bluegills, 
and even a couple of white bass, kept 
us active. Deac also took a small channel 
catfish before the others returned in the 
canoe. 

The explorers had found no fishing 
spots upstream and had run into such a 
tangle of brush and logs that the canoe 
couldn’t get through. The shadows were 
growing long now, and we suddenly 
thought of the 100 miles of driving which 
lay between us and home. 

We made a stir about packing our 
duffel and getting our canoe into its 
frame on the car. But our hearts weren’t 
in it. As always, we were reluctant to 
leave these leisurely waters. Rushing 
mountain streams have their charm, and 
the lazy swells of the ocean their mighty 
fighters. But the lagoons behind the 
Mississippi levees have peaceful quiet 
and an indifference to time and the 
affairs of the world. A fisherman there 
has a chance to think and to dream. I 
like them. 


Spanish Moss Impostor 


HE graceful plant, festooning the 

branches of living trees in the South- 
ern states, and going under the name of 
Spanish moss is nothing of the sort, ac- 
cording to the National Park Service, of 
the Department of the Interior. The 
Spaniards who first visited this conti- 
nent gave the name to a native plant. 
Spanish (in name only) moss is not a 
parasite, though it will not grow on dead 
trees. When the tree on which it is 
growing dies, the moss also dies, and will 
hang there until destroyed by storms. 
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Little Hooks, Big Fish 


(Continued from page 41) 


important to give him slack during this 
split second, for the fish then has the full 
strain of his weight on his mouth, and 
may tear the hook out. This is the only 
time when playing a fish that you have 
no control over him. He breaks through 
the surface either because you're taking 
too much strain on the line, or because 
his own abundance of energy carries 
him up. 

As for the fish which take the hook in 
such a way that you think you’ve 
snagged your line—and large Loch Le- 
vens often do this—you'll start backing 
the boat to untangle the hook and line, 
and suddenly discover the snag has come 
to life. As you would other species, give 
him his head when he wants it; and 
bring him to boat side only after his tre- 
mendous energy has been dissipated in 
lightning rushes. 

As for netting—there’s an art that’s 
appreciated by too few anglers, even by 
those skilled in other departments of the 
sport. The beautiful golden, the fighting 
steelhead, or the streaked rainbow may 
come alongside your boat a dozen times 
during the fight, yet you dare not drop 
the net over him until he’s floating peace- 
fully on his side. 

Peacefully, did I say? Watch him 
carefully. Hold the net eighteen inches 
above the surface, but never dip the 
frame and attempt to lead the fish into 
its folds. With the rod held vertically, 
draw the trout gently within reach, and, 
when he seems to be resting momentar- 
ily, drive the net down directly over the 
fish, and turn it under his body. 

Make sure you drive quickly and with- 
out warning. If you do, you'll find you 
can net trout which are one third longer 
than the diameter of the net mouth, for 
they will curl up and fold in as though 
they belong there. On the other hand, 
if you try to lead the fish in, the line will 
interfere, the fish will come to life, and 
you'll have a new and needless battle on 
your hands. 

There are exceptions to all rules. Of- 
ten, on a plug, the size of the hook is 
relatively unimportant. This is because 
the trout hits the plug not in anger, but 
because he is hungry. I wouldn’t say 
that small hooks will catch big fish un- 
der all circumstances, but you can find 
a lure which, at some time and place, 
will do the trick. 


NCE I grew impatient on Summit 
Lake, and resolved to catch some 
pan-sized rainbows on a plug. That night 
I remodeled a small plug by drilling a 


hole lengthwise through the body, running 





Number 8 piano wire through the hole, 
making six turns, and creating an eye 
one half inch below the plug. To this 
eye was attached a Number 4 eyed hook. 

This particular weight of wire and size 
of hook carry the plug deeper and pro- 
duce a different action from that of the 
original. This action gives the plug the 
appearance of a more seriously crippled 
fish than the original was intended to 
imitate. Further, since we have here an 
artificial lure with, or without, natural 
bait on the hook, hook size is not so im- 
portant as when used with natural bait 
alone. 

I wanted depth, to reach the larger 
lakers. Were I trolling this plug on the 
surface, I’d forget bait. I’m convinced 
fish can distinguish colors and odors, and 
where you're getting a lure down into 


their feeding grounds, the form, fresh- 
ness, and size of bait are important. On 
the surface, fish merely strike on sight. 
Too, they hit harder and faster at lures 
representing crippled minnows. The kind 
of natural bait used has a great deal to 
do with whether or not they hit hard 
and fast. 

The Number 4 hook was a little larger 
than those I have recommended for 
snagging choosy fish, but, to prove noth- 
ing holds true under all circumstances, 
I took thirteen rainbows in four hours 
using large mountain worms. 


HETHER he uses large or small 

ones, no fisherman is better than his 
hooks. While wasting time ashore, you'll 
find that a little time spent in keeping 
them in shape will pay handsome divi- 
dends. 

To make emergency repairs, you need 
only four items in your kit: Hook stone, 
ordinary safety pin, pliers, and ferrule 
cement. 

It is essential that hooks be kept 
sharp. More expensive hollow-point hooks 
will be found in fewer tackle boxes than 
will spear-point hooks. To sharpen hol- 
low-points, use the curved ends of a car- 
borundum hook-stone, which costs about 
fifty cents, and may be the means of giv- 
ing renewed life to the last of your hooks 
near the end of a fishing trip. Be sure 
to fit the curve of the hook into the hol- 
low of the point, gradually working 
around the hook point, using a light, 
easy stroke. In sharpening and dressing 
up the extreme tip of a spear-point, use 
the thin, beveled edge of the stone. On 
large hooks, use the large end of the 
hone, reserving the small end for small 
hooks. 

If the hook is very dull, bent, and bad- 
ly blunted, work it in the groove to be 
found in such stones. This will bring the 
point back to shape and give it a rough 
finish. Finally, hone the point on the side 
of the stone, using full strokes. Carbo- 
rundum may be used dry or can be wet 
with water or light oil. 

Should a guide break on your rod, the 
safety pin will come in handy. With the 
pliers, which should be of the bull-nosed 
side-cutting variety, cut the fastening 
head from the pin. If used as a guide 
along the rod, bend the eyed end at right 
angles; or, if at the tip, the eye may be 
bent or not, according to individual pref- 
erence. Lay the prongs of the pin 
against the rod and wrap tightly with 
silk thread or trolling line. 

After tying the cord, heat quick-drying 
ferrule cement with a match or candle, 
and apply a generous coat to the wrap- 
ping. In a few minutes, the rod will be 
ready for service. This is only an emer- 
gency repair, but it works equally well 
with steel and bamboo rods. 

Pliers will come in handy to straighten 
small hooks. Only the egg hooks—Num- 
ber 10 size or smaller—will straighten 
satisfactorily. Broken large hooks should 
be discarded. The only remedy in their 
case is to carry a plentiful supply. Since 
their cost is trifling, it is better to use 
new hooks than risk losing fish on one 
likely to break. 

Sharp hooks or dull, these suggestions 
combine sport with proved methods of 
getting fish. By studying them, you can 
be sure of coming in at night with fish, 
and the cook may safely discard the can 
opener for a sizzling pan of brown trout. 





When Your 
Line MUST 
Hold Out... 


@ @ When you are getting 
strike after strike from heavy fish 
that give you battle all the way to 
the net .. . When it means fish for 
breakfast—or bacon . . . When the 
catch of a lifetime is in the balance! 
It sure IS well worth while then that 
you have been particular to get such 
a line as the famous black water- 
proof Ashaway Extra Strength. 

Extra Strength is an old-timer, as 
bait casting lines go. We developed 
it originally for leadership in all- 
around service when the new style 
of casting with a short rod was just 
taking hold. It has been constantly 
kept there as time has gone by. To- 
day, under the most exacting inde- 
pendent tests by the best equipped 
physical laboratories, this great line 
proves its superiority by a wide mar- 
gin. Stronger under actual wet fish- 
ing test. More durable. Reduces fric- 
tion. Better able to resist mildew, 
rot and unfriendly waters. 

Get an Ashaway Extra Strength 
Line for your next trip. At your 
dealer’s. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

W rite for Ashaway Fishing Line Catalog—FREE. 


Box 806, Ashaway, Rhode Island Al 
mg L 
Always Buy Only 


FISHING LINES 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
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SEND FOR NEW 1938 
FISHING CATALOG 


| Every outdoor Sporteman should have a 





copy of this new big money savings catalog, 
fully illustrated, 
Write Today for Free Copy 
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| 36L East 6th St. Paul. Minn. 
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Go Fishing WHEN They'll BITE 
Get 1938's Solunar Tables and 
, Know WHEN Fish Will FEED 


Cut out the guess work. Know when to 
expect the best fishing, every day. Get the 
1938 Solunar Tables and use them. Scien- 











tifically calculated. Show to the minute 
when fish will feed. Accurate for any part 
of the country, fresh water or salt water. 
Over 10,000 fishermen used them last year. 
Get your 1938 Solunar Tables today at 
your dealers or send in attached coupon 
J. A. Knight, Box 61-D, Orange, N.J. 

Find enclosed 50 cents for my 1938 

Solunar Tables; to tell me, day by day, 

when to expect the day’s best fishing. l 
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Editor 
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Though similar, the two species of marlin, as 
shown here, vary in size and the shape of fins 


E ALL have our favorite 
cies of fish, and most of us prefer our 
own particular method of catching them. 
Geographical location, seasonal migra- 
tion, and facilities for fishing all in- 
fluenced us when we decided on our 
method of angling, for most of us take 
our fish where we find them, under the 
conditions that exist. 

Ever since I caught my first 
Atlantic white marlin, Makaira 
albida, many years ago, it has 
remained at the top of my list of 
favorites. This species ranges up 
the Atlantic Coast as far north 
as Cape Cod. Its southern limit 
has not been definitely deter- 
mined even yet. It is known, 
however, that white marlin can 
be caught along all the islands 
of the West Indies during the 
winter, although, as far as is 
known, they are essentially a 
Gulf Stream species. 

The largest white marlin 
caught are taken during the win- 
ter off the Florida East Coast, 
and on the opposite side of the 
Gulf Stream where it touches 
the great Bahama bank. In re- 
cent years, a few have been 
caught in Bermuda waters, and 
I believe many more could be 
caught there, if more anglers 
fished those waters, and thor- 
oughly combed the outer reefs. 

A few years ago, Capt. Bill 
Hatch discovered that the great- 
est summer concentration point 
for the species occurred about 
25 miles east by southeast of 
Ocean City, Md. Beneath the 
ocean at this point is a large, 
boot-shaped bank which appar- 
ently provides perfect feeding 
conditions. When the fish are in, 
anyone with the right kind of 
tackle can catch white marlin. 
Jack Townsend, who probably 
has fished the Maryland waters 
more than any other person, tells 
me that frequently he has quit 
fishing at noon because he was 
tired of pulling in so many fish. 
This, of course, is an unusual 
case, as Jack is the only person 
I've ever heard say he took so 
many white marlin that he had 
to take time out. 


spe- 
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If the weather is not too stormy, and 
other conditions are right during the 
summer, white marlin always offer ex- 
cellent sport off the New Jersey coast, 
and off the south shores of Long Island, 
Block Island, Nantucket, and Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

The first white marlin I ever saw was 


A New World's Record Tarpon 


Ca 


Harry Sedgewick, of Toronto, Canada, with the huge tarpon 
he caught in the Panuco River, near Tampico, Mexico, to 
set a new world's record for the species. The fish weighed 
247 |b., and measured 7 ft. 5!/> in. The fish that formerly 
was tops was taken by J. M. Cowden in the same river 


harpooned by a Block Island swordfish- 
erman just before America entered the 
World War. I asked this fisherman if 
he saw many marlin during his sword- 
fishing expeditions, and he said they 
were quite common at times, as well as 
a nuisance. The upper lobe of a mar- 
lin’s tail frequently could be seen at a 
distance, he said, and often was 
mistaken for that of a broadbill 
swordfish. 

The only reason he brought 
the white marlin in on that par- 
ticular day was that the fish had 
fooled him into thinking it was 
a broadbill and had made him a 
little sore. He decided he would 
Square things with the entire 
species, and threw his swordfish 
harpoon right through the mar- 
lin, the dart coming out on the 
other side. He had then pulled 
it aboard, even though he knew 
it had no market value, for the 
species was entirely unknown in 
the fish markets, and, anyway, 
was far from being a table 
delicacy. 

About the only important mar- 
ket for the species even today is 
in Havana. Commercial fisher- 
men there take them regularly, 
and we are indebted to them for 
much of our information con- 
cerning the habits of these fish. 
Although the species—and that 
goes for the big blue marlin also 

-is supposed to feed on the sur- 
face, the commercial men com- 
monly take their fish on deep- 
drifting bait. 

There is no question that white 
marlin are less timid than any 
other billfish. They will hit any- 
thing moving, if they are hungry. 
The blue marlin, on the other 
hand, is cautious, for the bait 
must look right, and, above all, 
must be handled in the correct 
manner by the angler. The 

; broadbill swordfish is the tough- 
; est of them all to get to pick up 
a bait, even though that bait 
may have required at least 30 
minutes to rig. This would seem 
to prove that we are still floun- 
dering around with the wrong 
methods of baiting up for At- 
lantic marlin and broadbills. For 
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ome reason I’ve never been able to de- 
ermine, the Pacific striped marlin is 
asier to hook. 

Many anglers and some guides still 
ind themselves confused when it comes 
o trying to identify the different spe- 
ies of marlin caught in the Atlantic. 
ast winter, I was called on to identify 
narlin catches when, to me, an expert’s 
pinion shouldn’t have been necessary. 
Juring a big run of blue marlin off 
Miami Beach, it was quite common to 
ee both blue and white species brought 
n on the same boat, with all hands 
iboard uncertain as to just what they 
ad. 

Many fish were entered as white mar- 
in in the Miami Beach tournament, only 
to be identified as blue marlin the next 
morning, and vice versa. Since such con- 
fusion exists, perhaps I can offer some 
hints that will make _ identification 
sasier. Even after all color has faded 
in these two species, the fin characteris- 
tics remain to guide you. The four main 
distinguishing features in both white 
and blue marlin are the shape and size 
of the dorsal, anal, and pectoral fins. 
The blue marlin has pointed dorsal and 
anal fins, a tapering pectoral fin, and a 
thicker body, and wider tail span. The 
white marlin’s dorsal and anal fins are 
rounded and more fleshy, the pectoral 
fin wider, and its bill is longer than 
that of the blue species. 


HE blue marlin grows to a much 

greater size, probably 1,500 lb. or more, 
while the white marlin may reach 200 
to 250 lb. Relatively small fish still hold 
the angling records for both species, al- 
though many big blues have been 
hooked, but not boated, which conserva- 
tive guides have estimated to exceed 
800 Ib. 

The white-marlin 
broken twice this year. First, Carl W. 
3adenhausen, of Short Hills, N. J., 
caught a 158-lb. fish off Cat Cay, Baha- 
mas, March 17, with Tommy Gifford as 
guide. Three days later, L. F. Hooper, a 
New York banker, brought in a 161-lb. 
fish which he caught with Leo Drough- 
ton, on Droughton’s boat, the Sampan, 
off Miami Beach. 

White-marlin angling in Florida wa- 
ters last winter was the best in the 
history of the sport. This may indicate 
that the fishing for this species in North- 
ern waters also will be greatly improved 
during the summer, especially August. 
The New Jersey, Long Island, and Block 
Island sport is entirely dependent on 
the weather. Hot weather, without 
storms, brings the fish into shore waters 
where they are easily hooked. Strong 
offshore winds spoil the sport north of 
Cape May, N. J. 

The white marlin is an inquisitive 
fish, and the use of teasers is one sure 
method of getting him to the surface. 
The bigger these teasers—pieces of red, 
silver, or aluminum-painted wood—and 
the more splash and fuss they kick up 
in the water, the more quickly you'll 
raise a marlin that wishes to see what 
it’s all about. 

During the early days of Northern 
white-marlin fishing, I saw many be- 
come impaled on the big aluminum 
squids commercial fishermen always 
keep out for school tuna. The marlin 
frequently would hit the wooden lure 
and then disappear, but, just as often, 
they would rush it and grab it without 
the usual tap. This method of feeding 
also has caused many anglers to hook 
them without resorting to the feather 
lures used by the experts. I have even 
seen these fish hit the feather rig with 
their bill, and later pick it up as if it 
was cut bait. 


record has been 
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The surest way to get a white marlin | 
is with the strip of cut bait on a regular | 


sailfish hook-up, but the bait should be 
a little larger. Perhaps 1 ft. long is best, 
with a width of about 2 in. If this doesn’t 
troll to your liking, when your boat is 
going at a fair speed, narrow it down on 
each side, but be sure that it is sym- 
metrical. Otherwise it will twist as it 
travels through the water. 

The more nearly the bait can be made 
to resemble a real fish, the better are 
your chances of success. When a white 
marlin hits the bait in the usual manner, 
you'll feel just a light tug. Lift the rod 
a little, and, if you still feel the fish, 
strike at once. If nothing can be felt, 
drop the bait back for about 4 or 5 sec- 
onds, then make a quick strike. If noth- 
ing is on, the line should be reeled in 
rapidly, but you should always be alert 
for a second tap, and, when it comes, 
the procedure should be repeated. 

I have seen a marlin tap a bait at 
least six times before picking it up. 
Never drop the bait back as long as you 
would for sailfish. The marlin, espe- 
cially the white species, is much quicker 
on the pick-up than a sailfish, and, as a 
result, is easier to hook. 

The bait should always be fresh, ac- 
cording to the theory that now governs 
our fishing for this species. However, I 
have noticed that white marlin will be 
found among the lobster pots, close to 
shore, where they seemed to be trying to 
get at the decomposed fish with which 
the pots are baited. As this occurs even 
when there is plenty of surface feed, it 
has led me to believe that the species 
is lazy and dislikes chasing fast-moving 
surface bait. 

They forget their laziness, 
when they feel the hook. As soon as the 
sharp point of an 8/0 or 10/0 hook sinks 
into their jaws, the show is on. A larger 
hook is unnecessary; in fact, it’s a hin- 
drance, as it can be seen and felt much 
more readily by the fish. 

In all the waters of the world, there is 
not a better showman than the Atlantic 
white marlin. If the tackle is not 
heavier than 18 or 24-thread line on a 
10 or 12-oz. tip, the performance one of 
these fish puts on is unforgettable. The 
fight is almost entirely on the surface, 
and puts the acrobatics of all other spe- 
cies to shame. The spectacular tail rid- 
ing, the fast runs, and the slashing 
leaps keep an angler’s heart in his 
mouth, 

White marlin aren’t very graceful 
when a full jump is made, because they 
don’t turn in the air and reénter the 
water headfirst. Instead, they simply 
crash back, sending spray in all direc- 
tions. They continue these leaps until 
completely exhausted. I still think the 
white marlin is tops in marine game 
fishes.—Thomas Aitken. 


Illegal Duck Comes High 


EXAS citizens have been having 
some expensive wild duck, dove, and 
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THE CHOICE OF FAMOUS 
ANGLERS EVERYWHERE 





“THE 14/0 SENATOR” 


spel sqaretes on precision-built ball bearings. German 
100°) rustproof, non-freezing star drag, 
non eek lou multiplying gears 


le fore and 
aft rod brace torpedo type handle $80.00 
16/0 Senator $100.00 
$17.50 to $50.00. 


‘‘Long Beach” 


Star-drag — popular 
on both coasts. Open 
top, non strip gears; 
6 sizes. 100 yds., 
$5.00 to 400 yds., 
$8.00, and 35 other 
models from $2.00 up. 

Penn reels have 
lubrica- 


*‘Senators”’ 


Other smaller 
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Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 
159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa., Dept. OL-78 


Please send me your new Catalog No. 6. 
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prinnows, E Lobsters, Mink, 
a » S Juskrats and ‘other animals in 
a wives SURE — with 

















our new folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch 
E TRAP 


them like a fly trap catches files. Write for our FRE 
OFFER, bargain catalog of Fishermen’s Specialties and 
booklet on best lure known for catching all kinds of fish. 


__WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 40,8t. Louts, Mo. 


plover dinners recently. A few weeks | 


ago, 23 of them were prosecuted in the | 


State Court for having purchased illegal 
bird dinners at an inn near Fort Worth. 
The innkeeper is now serving a 13-month 
term in Leavenworth Penitentiary. His 


customers were fined an average of $57 | 
each. As the original cost of the duck | 


dinners was about $1.25 a plate, these 
meals rank with the most expensive 
ever eaten. 

Evidence leading to the convictions 
was obtained by game enforcement 
agents of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, working with the Texas State 
game wardens, 





‘or VOM HOFE’S.2i novat CATALOG 


on pages of fishing tackle, your buying guide for 

1938. Send 10c (coin or stamps) to cover mailing. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., INC. 

92E Fulton Street New York City 
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WAY back, the man who 
killed the most ducks in 

a day was considered the 

best duck shot. Nobody 
now knows who did kill the most ducks 
in a day or the most in a season. Fred 
Kimble was one of the best duck shots 
who ever lived, but, save on rare occa- 
sions, he probably did not kill 100 ducks 
a day. This was true also of other mar- 
ket gunners, such as Capt. Bogardus and 
the Kleinman brothers, of Chicago. When 
bags threatened to become too heavy, 
the old-timers confined themselves to 
mallards, which brought from $2.50 to $3 
a dozen, and were no harder to draw and 
pack than other ducks at $1.25. 

It is hard to get authentic figures on 
the number of ducks a market hunter 
could bag in a season. Two Oklahoma 
market gunners, who quit in 1907 or 
1908, said they bagged 7,000 ducks the 
last year. Joseph W. Long in “American 
Wildfowl] Shooting,” says Kimble bagged 
1,735 birds in three weeks’ shooting. A 
Saint Louis duck shooter, not a market 
hunter, is said to have killed 350 ducks 
on Creve Coeur Lake near that city in a 
day. A Louisiana man, whose name I 
have forgot, is credited with the record 
bag of snipe, something more than 700 in 
a day. An Oklahoma market shooter, in 
a day when quail were being shipped out 
by the carload, said he killed and sold 
1,356 in a week. I have never heard of 
very large bags of grouse or woodcock, 
but one hunter used to bag as many as 
20 cocks in the morning, selling them to 
a restaurant. He walked 10 miles to the 
lake before daybreak, and returned by 
noon. 

In Oklahoma, 20 years ago, we had one 
duck shot who may have averaged 75 
birds out of 100 shots. Watching him 
shoot at times, it was easy to get the im- 
pression that he didn't miss at all. Asked 
about it, he said he had never kept count, 
but believed that one duck missed to 
three killed would be about his gait. If 
we have any 75-percent duck shots today, 
it must be somebody who developed be- 
fore bag limits were restricted to 10 birds. 

Perhaps my own duck shooting rep- 
resents about the average skill today. 
Once on a time, having a shooting corner 
of my own, where nobody bothered me, 
I decided to try out guns. The results are 
given as for one box of shells, but they 
really represent the average of several 
boxes of shells for each gun. Tests in- 
cluded a 10 bore; a 12 gauge, shooting 
3-in. cases with 1*%4 oz., of shot; a 16, with 
3-in. shells and 1'% oz.; and a 28, with 
oz. The 10 bore weighed 10% lb. and was 
hand-loaded with 1% oz. of No. 4 shot; 
the 12 gauge was loaded with No. 5, the 
other guns with No. 6. The average for 
the 10 bore was 17 ducks; the 12 gauge 
15. For the 16 it was 14, and the 28’s 
average was 11. In all probability, the 10 
and 12 bores were used on the hardest 
shots, since it would only be human na- 
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What is Good Bird Shooting? 


ture to hold fire with a small-bore when 
the bird was obviously out of reach. 

The average for the four guns was 57 
percent. The 10 bore killed 68 percent, 
and the average for the 10, 12, and 16 
bores was 53 percent. This was all pass- 
shooting, no decoys being used. This 
should be a fair performance for the or- 
dinary duck shot who has had a good 
deal of experience and knows where to 
hold, at least up to 40 yd. Under adverse 
conditions, as when the birds are scarce 
and long chances have to be taken, the 
kills average might easily drop to 50 
percent. 

Under present conditions, with fowl 
rarely plentiful, I'd say that 50 percent 
on ducks was a fair performace, 60 per- 
cent good, and 70 percent beyond the 
reach of most of us. The novice will do 
well to bag 30 percent. 

I do not know any webfoot easier to 
bag than a goose, if he gets right on top 
of you, but getting him there is a prob- 
lem. Looking back over my goose-shoot- 
ing career of maybe 35 years, I doubt if 
I have killed more than one bird of three 


Pheasant 
3 out of 4 


Duck 
2 cut of 4 






























The figures given here indicate the 
proportion of kills that the average 
shotgun man can reasonably expect to 
get under today's hunting conditions 
















shot at. Fred Kimble killed 48 Canada 
geese from a pit in a Dakota stubble, and 
missed very few, but my goose shooting 
has been of the hit-and-miss variety. Al! 
of it has been pass-shooting, except a 
fowl or two that came into the duck de 
coys. Even when the big fellows came i: 
close, I have wasted shells. 

I have made some ridiculous misses in 
goose shooting. One morning, whilk 
waiting for ducks, I saw two geese com 
ing in. I was away from the blind, and 
had no chance to get back, so I threw 
myself on the ground. Pretty soon I 
twisted my head and tried to look up, the 
geese apparently were very close. Scram- 
bling to a sitting position, with no chance 
for a level look, and not meaning to take 
any chances on geese that might be 40 
yd. off, I led first one and then the other 
of those geese 5 ft. and fired. They 
weren't even scared. 

Not one duck hunter in a thousand 
gets much practice on geese. I may be 
wrong, but I suspect the average man 
does very well to bag 30 percent. In the 
old market-shooting days, along the in- 
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ets and bays of Maine, brant shooting 
ised to be systematized, and a good 
nany were killed, as the birds were 
iriven over a line of boats. Along Chesa- 
peake Bay, the market gunners often 
ised swivel-mounted guns with barrels 
10 ft. long in their boats. The guns 
weighed 200 lb. and threw 2 Ib. of shot. 
[hat was presently forbidden. California 
ymce had so many geese that men were 
iired to keep them off the wheat, and 
Florida once had fine goose shooting. 
-robably the best goose shooting today 
s found along the North Carolina coast 
ind in the Louisiana marshes. 

When seasons opened earlier and lasted 
longer, and birds were far more plenti- 
ful than they are now, and market shoot- 
ng was about past, we probably had our 
best quail shots. I remember Hiram 
Stotlar, a quail shooter in southern Illi- 
iois, whose favorite shooting grounds 
was Herrin’s Prairie, now occupied by 
he city of Herrin. Hiram had shot quail 
for the market year after year. He used 
110 bore Parker with 28-in. barrels, both 
full cylinder, and used No. 10 shot. His 
record bag was 72 birds, all fairly shot 
on the wing. Being young at the time, 
ind not knowing any better, I undertook 
to beat that. 


STRUCK a windy day, and got only 11 

birds in the morning, but bagged 51 in 
the afternoon. Of those birds, 23 were 
killed straight. It was not remarkable 
shooting, for the season opened October 
15, and some of the quail were not yet 
well-matured. I never attempted to make 
a record on quail again, for the time 
soon came when it was not considered 
good sportsmanship to kill so many birds. 

When quail scatter and get up singly 
in the open, a good shot ought to bag not 
less than 70 percent. However, late-sea- 
son quail are too wise to scatter in the 
open, rarely being found so far from 
cover that they cannot return to the 
brush on the first flight. Thereafter, it 
is a matter of firing between trees and 
through the brush, of snapping a shot as 
the bird tears through an _ opening. 
Misses will come often enough. Taking 
the season through, with much of the 
work in December, the man who goes 
out with a box of shells and comes back 
with 10 birds does very well. 

Everybody can hit some quail, for the 
birds rise in the open and often wing 
straight away or gently quartering, so 
in open-bored gun doesn’t give much 
‘hance of a miss. But I have never seen 
inybody who did not miss birds in tim- 
ber, even thin timber. A bobwhite may 
be shot at in full view, but, as you make 
the shift to get ahead of him, a tree or 
1 limb will get in the way. This happens 
o everybody. The man who says he can 
kill every quail he shoots at may be 
honest about it, but he is honestly mis- 
aken. I have concluded that the begin- 
ner can bag about one bird with five 
shells. The fair shot, brought up in a 
juail country, can get 40 percent, and a 
rare quail shooter 60 to 65 percent. 

Snipe shooting once seemed to me to 
he about the most attractive of all shot- 


zun shooting. However, in the last 20 


years, I have not had many snipe to 
shoot. Under some conditions, snipe are 
sasy, and under all conditions not so 
lificult as hunters would have us believe. 

Take the short-grass country, such as 
we used to find in the Nebraska sand 
ills. There we found shallow marshes 
etween the stretches of grass, with the 
irds getting up and just above the grass 
ind winging out and back again into 
shallow water. There was little excuse 
‘or missing snipe at less than 30 yd. It 
s not the same today and would not be 
ven if the snipe (Continued on page 95) 
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Compare the WEAVER 330 


With the 
Very Highest 
Priced 









Model 330 Complete 
$2750 

Long Eye Relief for Attach- 

ing Forward of Bolt Handle 


Unsurpassed optical qualities, brilliant 
illumination, internal windage and ele- 
vation adjustments; 2%) 


Other Models $4.75 to $32.50 
Write Dept. 6 for Illustrated 
Folder 














HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 


Write for No. 30H 

FREE CATALOG 
If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
goods send your order direct to us. 


H. H. HEISER 
SADDLERY CoO. 


1705 15th St., Denver, Colo. 






to keep fire- 
arms in perfect condition— 
= always ready for instant use. Marble’s 
Nitro-Solvent Oi 
—Dissol ves Powder Residue 
—Lubricates thoroughly 
—Neutralizes acids 
—Removes rust 
— Prevents rust 
= ga o_o , 7 
tpaid for 70 —For reels, rods, typewriters, etc. 
— — b — Does not gum or dry up quickly. 


MARBLES — soivenr OF 


contains no acid—won’t congeal. Apply even if yen ng 
time to clean gun. Stops corrosion immediately! Can be 
wiped out later. Sold by leading dealers. (A21) 
MARBLE ARMS & mre. CO. 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Firee Ounce 
Can, Price 30c 
grecnt postpaid \ 

for 4 
Six ll Can, 
rice60corsent 














BUY YOUR GUN NOW ff! 


Trade your old gun for a new one. Bargain prices e 




















on new guns, revolvers and rifles. (Time pay- 

ments—if preferred.) We also pay high prices a ge mae _ .. 
for your rifle, gun, binocular or camera. Write & “3 < _ ene eg t 1 ° 
today what you have and what you want. Free 11.75 ype app lied C od 
catalogue on request—Shipments prepaid. $11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 





alogue on request. 


BOX J 


| J. ALDEN LORING, OWEGO.N.Y. 





Solomon’s Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
97-0 Park Row, New York City 





















RE-LOADING 


Our new Catalog-Hand Book tells about fascination of making your own 
ammunition. Gives comple te information (illustrated) on everything 
pertaining to guns. Send 20c¢ fi x copy. The 20c partially covers cost of 
publishing and a the 20c will be refunded on your first order 
ORDER DIRECT OR Canada requests send 25c. C ircular on ‘‘Pacific Reloading Tool FREE. 
THROUGH DEALER PACIFIC GUN SIGHT co. 357 Hayes St., San Francisco 


-“FEATHERWEIGHT" SCOPE MOUNT — 


The "Featherweight" Scope Mount is adaptable for 
Winchester, Remington, Springfield and Enfield rifles. 
Weighs only two ounces. Made of dural—light as a 
feather yet strong as steel. This ultra-modern low-cost 
mount can be used for following scopes: Lyman Alaskan, 
Zeiss Zeilklien, Hensoldt, Noske or any 22mm or 74” 
outside diameter scope. 
Only $6.50—at your dealer or postpaid. 


FRAY-MERSHON, INC. Dept. OL, 515 West Windsor Road, Glendale, Calif. 



















































THE AMATEUR 
GUNCRAFTSMAN 


BY JAMES Vv. HOWE An invaluable book for beginners. It tells 


: step by step how to temper, anneal, and blue 
ans, Se Se —— metals; ae to form, decorate, and condi- 
FUNK & WAGNALLS co tion parts; how to install new sights, stocks, 

* actions, guards for rifle, shot gun, and pis- 
Dept. 1874, 354FourthAve. ol. 301 pages, complete with directory of 
New York, N.Y dealers in gunsmithing supplies. 
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Lee straight-pull, with action open, showing upward angle of 
bolt. It is the smallest-caliber military rifle ever adopted 





The same rifle, with action closed, showing bolt-handle lock 
on receiver. Modern sights are needed for accurate shooting 


nosed rifles that gave us Krag packers a 
hearty laugh when we saw them. We 
‘lowed they must be carbines, but the 
cavalrymen said with many bad words 
that they were not carbines, they said 
they were too damned long for a hoss 
and too damned short for an infantry- 
man, and were sort of a bastard gun. 
They called them New Springfields, the 
first ones we had seen. 

3ut the sailors had still funnier guns, 
because the hole in the barrel was about 
the size of that in a .22 rifle, and you 
opened the bolt by just hauling back on 
the bolt handle. 

If you took the bolt out of the rifle, 
you always lost the extractor, which al- 
ways fell out on the ground—or down a 
crack if there was one within 11 feet. 

They said they were Lee straight-pull 
Navy rifles and were only .23 caliber. 

We bought, swapped, stole, and bor- 
rowed most of the sailors’ ammunition, 
and, if they had ever had to use their 
rifles, I don’t know what would have 
happened. 

I had done my first military rifle shoot- 
ing in the Naval Militia, at the time of 
Spanish-American War, some. eight 
years before this, with a Lee-Navy rifle, 
but it was not any straight-pull, and it 
had a .45 caliber hole through it—the 
Remington-Lee. And with this old bolt- 
action, box-magazine kluck, shooting the 
Texas grip at the prone stages, I man- 
aged to wangle high place for my ship’s 
crew for the year. The Navy seemed 
much sold on the name of Lee, the chap 
who also designed the service rifles of 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 47) 






England, lLee-Metford, 
Lee-Speed, Lee-Enfield 
as they were variously 
known as the _ years 
went by. 

There are still many 
thousands of these Lee 
straight-pulls around 
this country. In fact, I 
am told that last year 
a large number were 
overhauled and_= sold 
down in Mexico, to 
whom and by whom I 
don’t know. One of the 
Lees sits in my gun 
cabinet. 

This Lee and its car- 
tridge are a most in- 
triguing combination. 
Many a cartridge designer and reloader 
looks over the cartridge with a calculat- 
ing eye because it is ideal in shape for 
a modern high-velocity small-bore com- 
bination of the .220 class. 

The Lee is the smallest-caliber mili- 
tary rifle ever adopted, .23 caliber or 
6 mm. with a long, thin bullet of 112 
grains, and having about 2,500 feet ve- 
locity. Present loading gives it 2,560 
feet with about 1,630 foot-pounds punch. 

Trajectory is practically that of the 
Springfield over game ranges, about 3'4 
inches over 200 yards, about 9 inches 
over 300. 

The penetration of this bullet is very, 
very high, giving nearly 5 feet in soft 
pine boards, and higher than can be ob- 
tained with the M1 spitzer, boattail 
bullet, which insists on diving and twist- 
ing and keyholing all over the place. In 
our penetration tests at the Ballistic 
Station, using racks of cypress and pine 
4 feet square, we rarely kept a boattail 
or spitzer going right through the 
boards. They always dived out in some 
direction or other, or turned over. 

More modern: loading, not available in 
the Winchester and Remington loading 
of this cartridge, gives to it 2,780 feet 
with 42,600 pounds pressure, against 
about 45,000 for the standard load. One 
can get 3,180 out of this cartridge and 
112-grain bullet, but the pressure of 
58,000 is too high for the Lee, on the high 
side for even modern bolt guns. All this 
with a special powder not sold to re- 
loaders, but showing the possibilities if 
the factories went into the matter of 











The cartridges above are the Krag, left, 
and the 6 mm. Lee. At left, a Krag .30 
and a .23 Lee bullet compared. The Krag 
weighs 220 grains, the smaller slug 112 


improving the cartridge now being used 

Although the bullet weighs only 112 
grains, and the recoil is almost unnotice 
able, still the sectional density of the 
bullet is very high, around 30, while the 
Krag 220-grain is about 34 and the Mi 
is less than 30 but has a spitzer point t 
make up. Sectional density means how 
much does she weigh for the diamete 
of bullet. 

These rifles were made entirely by 
Winchester, the Navy adopting them 
about 1895, buying about 10,000 for thé 
first contract. A number were put out i! 
sporter form with 24-inch barrels and 
about 7% pounds weight. 

3arrel is 28 inches on military (Navy 
gun, weight 8% pounds with pediculou 
semirifie butt plate, and it is a durn good 
thing she didn’t kick much with that 
butt plate. Sights, customary, stupid 
crude, European open rear with no wind 
age and a huge V notch. But then you 
couldn’t expect much of folks back i! 
1895; they hadn’t even figured out how t 
make a radio, and they had never seen 
motor car. 

The rifle was the first clip loader t 
be adopted by our military forces, the 
hulls being held in a clip that loaded al 
at once into the magazine. 

Properly speaking, the Lee is not 
straight-pull, the pull on the bolt level! 
sort of humping the bolt up at the back 
and unlocking it, so it can be pulled t 
the rear, but the effect is the same. 

Alvin and I could get no accuracy wit! 
the crude sights on the rifle, but it wil 
shoot, when in good condition and lined 
up with modern sights of ’scope or pee} 
sort. 

The Lee is probably the queerest rifle 
ever adopted by an American fighting 
force—and the Navy still has that 
straight-pull tradition in mind. When I 
was experimental officer at the Army 
Small Arms Firing School in 1918, there 
showed up from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in Washington an Armenian gen- 
tleman with the most ungodly rifle you 
ever laid eyes on for me to give a field 
test. And it had been highly approved 
by the Navy Board to whom it had been 
submitted. 

Well, it wasn’t approved by your Unka 
Neddie, and I guess my report buried the 
matter. The rifle was much like the 
Ross straight-pull in that the bolt heac 
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turned around (Continued on page 73. 
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Wood Carving 
> ALE 


.--AN ARTISTIC 


HOBBY FOR ALL 


— YOU CAN DO 
SCULPTURE IN 
WOOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
few simple hand tools and the practical 
diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
new manual, you can make fascinating 
things—carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 
trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
useful and some very novel things. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in- 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
one which costs you nothing to enjoy. 
Your main material is odds and ends of 
wood. 







CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 


Illustrations, step-by-step 
structions and diagrams 

make it possible for : 
a beginner to get 

excellent results 

right from the 

start. Shows how 
to do chip carv- 
ing, incising, lev- 
el-surface carving, 
carving in relief. 
How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings. How to 
carve turned objects, 

suchas chairs, stools, 

tables. Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and sim- 
plified. You'll enjoy 
originating your own 
designs and patterns 
by the method fully explained in the manual. 


BRAND NEW! 
26S PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN STURDY CLOTH 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe- 
cially for our readers costs you nothing if you 
do not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
right now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
AND WHITTLING will be mailed at once. 
Remember if for any reason you decide to re- 
turn the book within 10 days, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 






(SSG Sees ee es fees eee eeeee25 


' MAIL THIS COUPON 


8 Outdoor Life, Dept. 78 
§ 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


' 

7 

3 

' 

' 

Please send me your new 265 e, cloth bound book, # 

“WOOD CARVING AND WHITTL ING”. When # 

the book is delivered I will pay the postman only § 

$2.00 plus a few cents postage, in FULL PAY- g 

MENT. My understanding is that after examina- 1 
tion, I have the privilege < = the book 

within 10 days and you will refund my money in full. © 

If you prefer to pay now we pay postage.) ; 

' 

' 

a 

1 

' 

e 

7 

& 
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Name 





Address 








g City...... State 
§ Orders from outside of the U. 8. must be accompanied by cash. 
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into locking shoulders as the bolt closed. 
Not satisfied with that, the inventor put | 
a folding handle into the forestock of | 
the rifle, connected by a lever with the 
bolt—so you could operate the bolt either 
from the forestock or by grasping the 
bolt handle. 

Boys, it was sumpun, specially for a 
scared or excited soldado in the heat of 
combat. If you operated it with the fore- 
stock lever, you knocked your fool face 
off with the end of the bolt. If you 
worked it with the bolt handle and for- 
got to fold up the handle in the fore- 
stock, you knocked off most of the 
fingers of the left hand as they gripped 
the forestock of the gun. Well, mebbe 
that kept you from getting so durn 
scared, but I was not considering the 
psychology of the matter when I said 
what amounted to “Nuts” in my report 
to the ordnance boys. 

Nearly forgot to say that even a .23 
caliber hole still comes under the head 
of a casualty and not merely humor. A 
man’s life can be let out through a 
smaller opening than a stable door. 

A number of Spanish soldiers in 1898 
decided right after the arrival of the 
little 6 mm. Lee bullet that the 5 o’clock 
whistle had blown; that it was time to 
arrange for either a trip to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds or the hospital, and 
they decided to call it a day. 


LEFT-EYE PROBLEM 


MAKE no pretense of answering in- 

quiries in this department. We have 

a good Arms and Ammunition editor, 
and he publishes a certain proportion, 
but only a small one, of his inquiries 
and his answers. 

So don’t waste your time writing in 
and asking that your letter be “answered 
in the next issue of the magazine.” In 
the first place, it would not get answered 
in the next issue; in the second place, 
no magazine publishes more than a 
very, very small portion of its inquiries 
and answers; and, in the third place, I 
don’t publish any at all except, where 
once in a blue moon, unusual inquiries 
turn up or inquiries that are so typical 
that publishing the answer would inter- 
est a lot of chaps. Here’s one that fills 





have something 
you want inside that no 
other pipe can give you 


See that little steeple with the sphere on 
top of it? It does a whale of a lot for 
smoking enjoyment. How? This way. 
First, the smoke, on its way from the 
bowl to your mouth, passes through 
the cross-holes in the ball. Particles 
of tobacco, however, trying to sneak 
through, are trapped right there, can’t 
get by! Also, tobacco tar, being heavier 
than the smoke, condenses and deposits 
on the steeple walls. Result: no bitter 
taste, and a sweet, dry smoke, actually 
cooler than mouth temperature! Give 
yourself a break: get a Kaywoodie. 
Kaywoodie Company, New York and 


London. 











this bill: 

“T am 40 years old. Last January, 
while fishing for bass, I was hit in my 
right eye by my companion as he was 
casting, and the metal lip in the front 
end of the plug cut the eyeball so badly 
I had to have the eye removed. 

“T have fished and hunted since I was 
ten; now my shooting eye is gone. I have 
licked the rifle question with my Model 
54 Hornet with offset adapters for a 
‘scope, had the (Continued on page 74) | 
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Special stock with a cut-away comb, made by 
Ithaca, for left-eye, right-shoulder shooter 










Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this be ok. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
tation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 
cover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 78. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MOSQUITOS "xipiz 


Aromatic OIL OF INDIA keeps biting insects away! 
Simply apply a little to exposed skin. it’s harmless 


Everyone . its pleasant odor. Pests 
don’t! ery effective and_ lasting! 
MONEY Bac K GUARANTEE. Send at 
once 50c for one bottle, or $1.00 for two. 


OIL OF INDIA CO. 116-A. West Illinois St., Chicago, Mm. 




























Water - Proof, Genuine Pac ey Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i1S S&t. Paul, 
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Use the rod that turns with the 
rifling when you push it through 
the bore of your gun . . . patch 


reaches EVERY part of the fands 
and grooves and cleans PER- 
FECTLY.Scrong light duralumin. 


Rigid dowel-and-shoulder type 
joints. Detachable slotted and piug 
tips. Takes standard brushes and 
cleaners . . . Palm-fitting bakelite 
handle—ball bearing swivel. The 
most serviceable and easy-to-use 
rod you can buy. Sizes forall rifles 
and pistols, $1.25. 1-pc. rods— 
rifle, $1; pistol, 75c. Special shor- 
gun rods, $1.25. Ask your dealer 
—or write for folder. 


TRI-PAK GUN KIT, Inc. 


S52 Grady St. San Francisco, Cal. 





TELESCOPES 
ov THRILLS - 





ONLY achromatic (color-free) telescope at 
$3.75. Brings exciting scenes from miles around 
close to your eye—clear, sharp. Pocket-size (60z.). 
Rust-proof nickel. Real buy. Magnifies 8 times. 
Other models up to 45-power. Dealers, or direct, 
postpaid (or C. O. D.). WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
Wollensak Optical Co., 649 Hudson Ave., OAK N. Y. 


WOLLEN $ 


UNT--BOW 


The King of Sports and the Sport of 
/ Kings. Ben Pearson's complete 1938 Hunt 
J ing and Range equipment catalogue now 
ready. Every item guaranteed. Greatest 
values in America. Send for catalogue 

BEN PEARSON, INC. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


























STOMATIC 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 


.22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 











HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 


Give Your Guns 
This Protection, NOW— 


Use HOPPE’S 


EEP out barrel lead- ™ HOPPE § 
ing, metal fouling, a RICATIN 
summer rust. Clean all 
bores promptly with No. & 
9 and Patches. Speed up 
working parts and pre- 
vent wear with Hoppe’s 
Oil. Never gums. Fine 
for fishing reels. At your 
dealer’s. Send 10¢ for 
sample of No. 9. Gun 
Cleaning Guide FREE, 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 
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stock cut out to let my face over so I 
can shoot from right shoulder with my 
left eye, but I am up against it with the 


shotgun. Can you make any sugges- 
tions?”—Dr. R. H. G., Ky. 
The standard prescription for your 


problem consists of either a stock with 
one of those vast and hideous “cast-offs” 

-enough to bend the stock over in front 
of opposite eye,—or else a stock with the 
comb cut away down to let you thrust 
the face far over the stock to get the 
left eye into line. 

A younger man might try to change 
shoulders, a famous example of which is 
Henry Joy, Jr., son of the former motor 
manufacturer, who lost the sight of his 
right eye at Station 8 in skeet in the 
fatal few moments he was wiping his 
spectacles, with his eye temporarily un- 
protected. Joy promptly changed to his 
left shoulder, learned all over again, 
won at least one national championship 
in 1935 with the 20 bore gun he uses. 

But, queerly enough, it seems possible 
for the shooter to make a sort of auto- 
matic compensation for the crossfiring 





HANDGUN 







ter Roper writes that 

he’s sending this to me 
in fear and trembling. 
As long as he’s explained 
fully that nothing of the 
sort is needed to improve 
my own marvelous skill, 
I take it all in good part. 

The thing he sends is 
to let the single-shot .22 
pistol shooter, chiefly the 
target crank, put just as 
little or as much weight 
out front as he fancies. 

You see the pistol shoot- 
ers found out pretty gen- 
erally years ago—al- 
though there are still ex- 
ceptions and holdouts— 
that long-barrel pizzles 
were hard to shoot. The 
long sight radius seems 
to increase sight dance, 
the shooter holds harder, 
and in turn the dance gets wilder—Big 
Apple to you. Two cures were worked 
out. One was to lay metal rods along 
the barrel, and hitch them on with.tire 
tape. The other was to try a shorter 
barrel. 

But shortening the barrel also cuts 
down weight forward, and some of 
these 6 and 7-inch-barrel guns run a 
little light up in front. 

This thing of Walter’s takes the curse 


| DON’T know why Wal- 


which usually follows right-shoulder 
shooting when the left eye is master o1 
is the only eye remaining. 


Some time ago the London “Field’ 
published a letter from an old game 
shooter—and you will remember that, 


in England, a chap who shoots game is 
likely to shoot a lot of it, while the aver- 
age man shoots no game at all. 

He had the same problem as yours, had 
lost the sight of his right eye from some 
form of paralysis or nerve trouble in the 
eye, but had learned to make automatic 
allowance, and said he was shooting 
quite as well as ever; that the allow- 
ance seemed to be automatic or sub- 
conscious. 

In any event, I would not advise any 
gadget or attachment to the barrel. If 
and when you have to stop to think 
about anything on the barrel of a shot- 
gun when shooting flying game, you are 
sunk as a real shotgun shot. You might 
get by as one of those slow, poky, “draw 
a bead on ’im” birds who are sure death 
to any half-frozen rabbit sitting in a 
fence corner, but that is not real shot- 
gun shooting—it is just meat getting. 


BALANCER 


Left, handgun with balancer at- 
tached under barrel. Below, balanc- 
er opened to show weights which 
can be removed singly to get balance 





This Colt Woodsman is shown with the 
new balancer for target pistols fas- 
tened under the barrel. The gun also 
has been equipped with a special grip 





off the shorter and easier-to-shoot bar- 
rel. I hope I can put it over in a few 
words because the editor says I can use 
more words in describing a thing than 


the bird who writes those patent de- 
scriptions, than which there is no 
whicher. 


Walter fixed up two walnut sections 
to fit the lower side of the single-shot 
barrel and each other, fastened together 
under the bar- (Continued on page 75) 
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rel by two countersunk standard screws 
like a pistol grip. A neat looking job. 
Effect generally like a single-barrel shot- 
gun forestock. 

The sections are 5 inches long. Each 
one contains fourteen little lead washers 
in holes in the wood, said washers run- 
ning about eight to the ounce. 

Each section runs about 2% ounces— 
that’s right, about 5 ounces total with all 
the little lead weights in place. 

And, as you can probably figure out, 
you can cut down this weight, by %- 
ounce increments, 3 ounces or so. 

It is easy to install and remove the 
two sections that make up the complete 
forestock, and easy to remove or replace 
the washers. You can experiment as 
happily and as copiously as one of those 
lads with the new Winchester Model 52 
rifle, with the adjusting screw in the 
forestock band. 


Lighter Loads 


FEW issues ago, I made some of 
A my usually unpopular remarks 

about this bellywhopper game that 
some of the good scouts seem to want 
to play exclusively, and I pointed out 
some of the evils of getting so lopsided. 
One very cogent argument against it 
from the standpoint of the average man 
is, that if you play all the shooting 
positions in a given match, the ordinary 
chap has a show for his white alley 
without paying $70 or so just for a rifle 
and a start. In fact, should some broth- 
er feel like doing a little light betting 
with me, I will undertake to dig up sev- 
eral chaps from our Burbank Rifle Club 


who can take a $15, 7 to 8-pound gun and 
clean up on large numbers of these prone 
specialists over the four-position game, 
if the prone lads use their special guns. 

One reason I will make money on the 
bet is because some of the special boys 
are not so hot when you get their bellies 
a foot or more off the ground. Another 
reason is that some of their rifles are 
too dang heavy to use except prone. 

So I am much intrigued by the fact 
that quite lately the Connecticut State 
Rifle Association boys threw their an- 
nual gallery-championship matches at 
the Winchester range and that more 
than 1,100 competitors entered in these 
four-position matches. I believe 1,140 
was the final number. Now, if some 
brother will drive up and show to me 
a single prone series of matches in this 
country with 1,100 competitors, I'll buy 
for the house. The little town of Mid- 
dlefield, Conn., home of the Lymans, 
sent 85 shooters. There were more than 
200 teams, 11 women’s teams, 85 junior 
teams. 

Yet the boys—old hard-shells and 
friends of mine, too—tell me that, if 
they throw anything but prone matches 
“the boys won’t enter ’em.” What boys 
won’t—the hard-shells? 

The astonishing merits of that brass 
case so much used for .22 Long Rifle 
these days—chiefly economy. Used in 
first place by Remington to hold the 
higher pressures of Hi-Speed now used 
on cartridges not needing brass at all 
but zinc is cheaper than copper and that 
70/30 ratio sings a sweet song to the 
ammunition boys. 


RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Killing Power 


Question: When shooting white-tailed deer 
at 200-yd. range, which has the most killing 
power, a .30/06 or .35 Remington, both using 


170-grain soft-point bullets? Why doesn’t the 
government release the .30/06 automatic for 
public use?—A. C. P., Wis. 


Answer: Theoretically the .30/06 would have 
the most power, with an energy around 2,900 
foot-pounds, while the Remington .35, as com- 
monly loaded, and as it should be loaded, with 
200-grain bullet, has a striking energy of 2,250 
foot-pounds. However, one will be about as 
effective on deer as the other. Both are deadly. 
It may be many a year before the government 
will sell any automatics to the public. As yet, 
it has not enough of these guns made to arm the 
regular troops.—C. A 


Changing Barrels 


Question: Could a .33 caliber Winchester 
barrel, Model 86, be put on a .45/70, Model 86 
action, and, if so, would it be safe? Could a 
Marlin barrel be fitted?—L. K. A., Oreg. 


Answer: It might be worth asking Winches- 
ter about putting a .33 caliber barrel on a Model 
86 action, but, as far as I can see, there should 
be no trouble. Unless some change was made 
that I do not know about, the .33 caliber is one 
of the barrels that belongs on the 86 action. 
It is likely that the old Winchester 86 action, 
along with all the barrels it carried, will be- 
come obsolete. I think that barrels can still be 
had, including the .33 caliber. You might have 
some trouble in fitting a Marlin barrel. If no 
Winchester .33 caliber barrel is to be had for 
the Model 86 action, and Marlin is willing to 


furnish such a barrel and fit it to the action, 
then I’d take the Marlin barrel.—C. A. 


Hornet's Power 


At present, I have a Savage .22 
Hornet rifle. Is this all right for deer and bear 
shooting? I shoot 45-grain bullets. My brother 
says the Hornet is suitable for both big and 
small game, the cartridge being high-velocity. 
Can I get a heavier bullet for this rifle?—E. A., 
Pa. 


Question: 


Answer: The Hornet cartridge is made with 
45 and 46-grain bullets. It is a small-game and 
vermin cartridge, not big game. Deer might be 
killed with it, if hit just right. It is usually 
assumed that a deer rifle must have 1,000 foot- 
pounds of muzzle energy. This Hornet has 
from 577 to 705 foot-pounds at the muzzle. At 
100 yd., where the shooting would usually be 
done, striking power is from 381 to 478 foot- 
pounds, about a third of the required power. 
Commonly the deer would be stung and run 
away.—C. A. 


Reducing Trigger Pull 


Question: How can I ease the trigger pull 
on my Stevens Buckhorn .22 caliber?—La V. R., 
Pa. 


Answer: The surest and easiest way to have 
the trigger pull reduced is to take the gun to a 
gunsmith. If that is not convenient, then take 
the action down, and remove the sear (part that 
engages in the hammer notch). With a whet- 
stone, smooth the sear until it no longer takes 
such a firm hold on the hammer notch.—C. A. 
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Good looking through | | 
the Bausch & Lomb | | 
binocular is assured for you—by 
superior design . by more 
critical manufacturing methods. 
Send for catalog that tells you 1 
how to select a binocular, de- | 
scribes eleven American-made 
B & L models, $66 to $132. | 
Bausch & Lomb, 710 Lomb Park, © 1 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A SAMWORTH BOOK 
ON FIREARMS 


One of 20 original, authentic 
practical books on rifles, re- 
volvers, shotguns, cartridges, 
reloading, gunsmithing, firearm 
identification, big or small 
game hunting, marksmanship 
and the science of ballistics. 


For Men Who Shoot 
Send for new catalog to: 


as G. SAMWORTH 
Mari orth Carolina 
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Now Equipped 
with NewSafety 
Firing Pin, Patented, and 













ms w Sper d Lock. Twelve cali- 
wr every Spo rting Need. 
Send fe or Catalo 
Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres built to order 


Pacific Coast Representative 
D.W. RF Ss SIGHTC O.,171 2nd St., Es Francisco, Cal. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 
314N. 16th St., Phita., > Pee 











Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
dermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animals, Pets, 
common specimens. Save your hunt- 
ing trophies; decorate bome and den. 
Make genuine KROME LEATHER, tan 
e up furs for sparetime profit. 
FREE BOOK “750°,'0"" 
Hunters, get i thie wonderful book, Ita 
Now Free. petal card T 
ae pp Beate your AGE 
y, Dept. B314, Omaha, Nebr. 


GUNS: 


NEW 1938 CATALOG no. 30 
Just Out!! 320 PAGES (Size 84’x 10:") 
li the New Guns, Latest Revisions, NEW Prices. 
NEW Items. NEW Ballistics. 13,250 items, 4,100 
illustrations. Everything for the shooter. (Time 
Payment if preferred). Parts, Remodeling, 
Check, M. 0., 
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Shooters Who Ask for Accidents 


without a lock, stock, or barrel, was 
still a dangerous weapon. The 
shooter of today laughs at the old adage, 
but he handles firearms almost as care- 
fully as he would if he actually believed it. 

“Always treat a gun as if it were 
loaded,” and “Never allow a gun, loaded 
or unloaded, to be pointed at anything 
you do not want to shoot,” are our 
practical modern slogans, designed to 
remind novice and veteran alike that the 
handling of a shotgun has too many 
dangerous possibilities to be taken lightly. 

However, after watching present-day 
skeet-field habits, I am reminded of an- 
other old adage—‘“Familiarity breeds 
contempt.” This seems to apply to a 
considerable number of skeet shooters 
who have handled shotguns so long 
without accident, or even seeing an ac- 
cident, that they’ve got it into their 
heads that nothing possibly can happen. 

Here are some of the things you can 
see at almost any sizable shoot today to 
make your hair stand up: In a crowded 
clubhouse, a shotgun lies across a table, 
the muzzle leveled belt-buckle high, and 
passers-by hitting against it now and 
then. No, the gun is not loaded—we 
hope. But it might be. 

From over in a corner, comes a sicken- 
ing clang. Some one has knocked over 
a gun that was carelessly leaned against 
the arm of a chair. No, this gun is not 
loaded—we hope. But it might be. 

Then, out from the clubhouse, starts a 
member of the next squad. He carries 
his gun over his arm, with the muzzle 
pointed toward the ground where it 
should be pointed. The shooter is even 
careful to swing the muzzle about as he 
walks, to avoid its point- 
ing at anyone’s feet. Sud- 
denly he decides to fortify 
himself with a cigarette 
against the coming strain 
and, because there is a 
breeze, he takes both 
hands and cupsthe match. 
This causes him to lift 
the gun from its safe- 
carrying position § until, 
before he succeeds in get- 
ting a light, the gun has 
pointed directly at five 
persons at an average 
range of 10 ft. No, the 
gun is not loaded—we 
hope. But it might be. 

Again there is’ the 
shooter who squats, while 
waiting for his turn at 
the station, and throws 
his gun back over his 
shoulder until it is sweep- 
ing back and forthacrossa 
row of spectators’ Adam's 
apples. There is a little 
half-hearted dodging, but 


N ANCIENT wheeze of a gun-shy 
A generation wasthat a firearm, even 
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the general assumption is that the gun 
is not loaded—we hope. Now these cases 
I’ve mentioned are not rare ones. They 
happen every day on the skeet fields of 
the country. It is true that accidents 
have been few, but the makings of ac- 
cidents are allowed to exist. 

These dangerous practices suggest the 
need of a new ground official in skeet— 
a gun monitor. When shooters are on 
the firing line, it is the duty of the 
referee to see that guns are handled 
properly. He is backed by the official 
rules of the sport. But it is off the firing 
line where most of the dangerous gun 
handling occurs, and, at present, no one 
is vested with the official authority to 
check dangerous practices. 

This is a job for a courteous, judicial 
person, wearing an Official badge, who 
would move about the grounds, and, 
when he finds guns left around in a 
dangerous way or some one carrying his 
gun through the crowd with the breech 
closed, merely ask the offender to cor- 
rect the danger. The job of gun monitor 
might not be a popular one, but it is 
certainly necessary. 

A number of the manufacturers have 
very helpfully printed safety rules which 
the clubs can post. However, these are 
valuable only when shooters read and 
take heed. Unfortunately, the worst of- 
fenders are the type who think such 
rules are for children, and don’t apply 
to them. A gun monitor, on the other 
hand, goes direct to the offender, and 
the chances are more than even that one 
courteous reminder would eliminate one 
hazard from the sport. The very knowl- 
edge that there was such an official on 
watch would have a beneficial influence. 

One of the things lacking on so many 





Marks show source of entries to finish the last three all-bore championships. 
Tulsa, Okla., scene of this year's National, is outside the center of the 
skeet population, but is expected to stimulate Southwestern skeet interest 


skeet fields is a suitable gun rack of 
sufficient capacity to hold all the guns 
being used at the shoot. Such a gun 
rack should be set between the club- 
house and the fields, and should be 
roofed over so that guns could be left 
there even in bad weather. This carry- 
ing of guns through the crowd obviously 
is one of the most frequent invitations 
to accident. 

One of the gun monitor’s chief jobs 
would be to ask those carrying guns 
around, without any good reason, to be 
kind enough to leave them in the gun 
rack with the breech open. Just a little 
of this would soon change some very 
bad habits into good ones. Considering 
the seriousness of the situation, an effort 
along these lines would be very much 
worth-while.—Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Protest Committees 


NUMBER of skeet-shoot manage- 
A ments are advertising, with appar- 

ent pride, that there will be no 
protest committees at their shoots, as if 
this were expected to prove something 
of an attraction. Evidently there is some 
sort of feeling that a protest committee 
has a questionable place in a present-day 
shoot. 

No one who takes skeet meets serious- 
ly will deny the necessity of prompt and 
accurate decisions. Neither will he deny 
that during a sizable shoot situations 
can arise that require much judicial 
skill to handle properly. While the rules 
of skeet are comparatively few, the sport 
is filled with queer and unexpected quirks 
which must be analyzed correctly, if the 
shoot management is to avoid criticism 
and give every contestant just treatment. 

Every one should agree 
that, when any sport at- 
tains the competitive im- 
portance that skeet did 
long ago, the only way to» 
conduct an event is to ad- 
here closely to the rules. 
Any variation leads to 
trouble. 

For rendering a deci- 
sion on every shot fired, 
to say nothing of watch- 
ing gun position, field eti- 
quette, and those compli- 
cated occurrences that 
happen somewhere in al- 
most every shoot, we have 
referees. A referee in 
skeet is just as much a 
part of the sport as an 
umpire is in baseball, and 
only the most informal 
events can be conducted 
without one. 

As I see them, the ma- 
jority of skeet referees, 
so long as they stick to 
the rule book and attend 
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o business, have no difficulty in carrying 
uut their duties when everything goes 
moothly. Any schoolboy in the gallery, 
with good eyesight, can tell the dead and 
ost targets. The referee’s real test comes 
vhen he has to analyze instantly one of 
the extraordinary situations that now 
and again appear, and then render an 
.ccurate decision. In my opinion, there 
re not more than six men in the country 
who, under the pressure of a squad of 
core-hungry excitables, can snap out in- 
stant answers to all the unusual prob- 
lems that can pop up in a large shoot. 
Frankly, I couldn’t do it, although I 
wrote the basic rules of skeet, and most 
of the few subsequent changes and 
elaborations. 

Then there is the matter of inter- 
ference, and inaccurate scoring, and 
numerous other things for which the 
long-suffering referee is supposed to have 
an accurate answer without delay. 

It should be agreed that the goal of the 
management of every skeet shoot is to 
give every shooter what he or she de- 
serves, no more, no less. It has been 
proved many times that only a very 
small proportion of our referees can do 
this on the instant. This is no uncom- 
plimentary reflection on the referees, but 
merely a reminder that the job is too 
difficult. Any three referees, if they had 
a chance to sit down and talk over one of 
the knotty problems, would hit on the 
fair answer. Alone, and on the instant, 
they can’t do it, nor can anyone else. 

It is easy to see that the overburdened 
referee needs the help of a protest com- 
mittee in any of the bigger shoots. In the 
first place, a referee, unless he is ab- 
solutely sure of himself, should be glad 
to pass a decision on to some one who 
has more time than he to weigh the an- 
swer. Certainly the shooter, who may 
have had far more skeet experience than 
the referee, would be better satisfied if 
a moot point were settled in a more 
thorough way. 

Shooters, as a whole, should welcome 
such a committee, as it tends to protect 
them from the occasional group of chisel- 
ers who enjoy themselves browbeating 
a few targets out of an easy-going official. 
The management of a shoot would end 
up with fewer headaches if every ‘one 
went home knowing that every effort 
had been made to see that they got what 
they earned. 

Every major sport has its higher tri- 
bunal. The big-league umpire, with his 
years of experience, now and then makes 
1 mistake that has to be settled after 
more deliberation. The same is true of 
skeet. 

Probably those who have in mind the 
abolition of protest committees want to 
keep the sport informal and friendly, 
with as little red tape as possible. How- 
ever, to advertise “no protest committee” 
sounds too much like “Come over to our 
shoot; we are going to be mighty free 
and easy about the rules, and we don’t 
care whether you end up with a few tar- 
gets that don’t belong to you, or lose a 
few targets that do.”—W. H. F. 


Watch the Gauges 


ITH shooters transferring from 
Were gauge to another in present- 
day shoots, once a year is not too 
often to remind them of the danger which 
comes from getting the wrong-gauge 
shell in the gun. The disastrous effects 
f what is called a 20 gauge blowout are 
well-known. Such a thing can happen 
‘asily enough when a shooter, who has 
ust been using a 20 and leaves some 20 
zauge shells in his pocket, goes out with 
his 12. 
Preoccupied and concerned for the time 
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with what is going on about him, and | 
forgetting the change he is making, the | 
20 feels natural as he reaches into his | 
pocket, and he can easily enough drop 
one into the breech of his gun. The 
smaller shell, of course, drops through 
the chamber and comes to rest only | 
when the rim encounters the cone, with | 
room enough behind it to permit the | 
insertion of the 12 gauge shell. 

The act of loading a gun, like shifting | 
gears on a car, has become such a sub- 
conscious act that shooters do it without 
thinking. Feeling that his gun is loaded, 
but not aware that the 20 gauge shell 
has been put in by mistake, the shooter 
pulls the trigger but nothing happens. 

He then may open his gun, see no shell 
there, and assume that in the excitement 
he neglected to load. So he may put in 
a 12 behind the 20, which is still in the 
cone, and then he is due for trouble on 
the next shot. Few barrels will with- 
stand the pressure developed by the two 
shells, since the 12 will fire the 20 in 
most cases. 

It should be a personal rule with all 
shooters, when changing from one gauge 
to another, to empty the pockets of all 
ammunition, including the extra shells 
in their pockets.—W. H. F. 


Skeeters Speak Out 


S known sh ago we asked some well- 


known skeet shooters of long ex- 

perience what they had on their 
minds these days, with so many sug- 
gestions afoot for changing skeet in one 
way or another, and so many questions 
coming up for which there seem to be a 
lot of answers. 

Here is a letter from Russ Merriman, 
of Montpelier, Vt. Russ and Mrs. Merri- 
man have been well-known figures in 
Eastern skeet for a long time. What 
Merriman says is as sound as his Ver- 
mont Green Mountains. 

“One of the most certain ways to pro- 
mote skeet interest, in my opinion, would 
be to facilitate skeet-shooting opportuni- 
ties for the average man—the man who 
cannot afford lengthy programs and con- 
tests. There are always certain skeet 
shooters who can afford to shoot as much 
as they wish. The extension of the skeet 
program can, I believe, best be achieved 
by making skeet shooting possible for 
the average hunter who wishes to im- 
prove his field shooting and enjoy friend- 
ly competition. 

“I think this can be achieved by the 
shortening of competitive programs, and 
the provision for intraclub team compe- 
tition. In our Burlington Club this spring, 
we have found that informal club shoot- 
ing, by five-man teams, removes the em- 
phasis from individual ‘stars,’ and pro- 
vides a 50-bird program that is continuous 
through the spring, and is not prohibi- 
tively costly. 

“T firmly believe that, if we want skeet 
to continue its phenomenal development, 
we must enlist the interest and support 
of the average man—the shooter with a 
fairly thin pocketbook who enjoys skeet 
for its association with hunting life—and 
stop catering to the few who would shoot 
whatever the cost.” 

Now comes a letter from James T. 








MeMillan, of the Detroit Country Club, 
one of the most studious and experienced 
skeet shooters in the country. With his | 
old associates, L. D. Bolton and Henry | 
B. Joy, McMillan was of tremendous help 
in the earlier days of skeet. 

“T have been reading your articles on 
skeet with a great deal of interest,” he | 
writes, “and I would like to make a few 
remarks. 

“I have always preferred the double 
gun, and use (Continued on page 78) 
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Often in mid-summer 

when the trout are 
lyin’ deep in the spring 
holes and show no in- 
terest whatever in ar- 
tificials—I walk a few 
miles to a warm pond I 
know which abounds in small pickerel, 
white and yellow perch and crappies. I 
get there when the sun is sinking and the 
long shadows of the trees begin to creep 
across the water. 


Riggin’ up my lightest rod, 

I fasten on a tapered 7'- 

foot leader and a brace of 
wet-flies; most any fly or bug does well 
enough, though I’ve noticed a preference 
for brown, yellow and gray. Castin’ along 
the outer fringe of the lily pads I rarely 
fail to take crappies. Theirs is a quick, 
queer, splashing rise. You must strike 
instantly. On the other hand, the white 
perch hits much freer and bolder. You 
can take them with a less responsive 
wrist. The small pickerel hurls himself 
readily enough at a white streamer, but 
I rarely take more than two an evening. 
perch pay little atten- 


tion to the fly itself. I 


fasten a small spinner to my leader and 
attach to it a Red Ibis. I let the combina- 
tion sink, then draw it to me in 18-inch 
jerks. I take plenty of perch this way but 
it is less pleasant than fishing the fly 
alone— yet is there anything better than 
yellow perch, skinned, cleaned, rolled in 
meal or flour and fried crisply in sizzling 
fat? He is, of all pan fish, the tastiest. 

burn—the season of ten- 


der skins. This is the time 


when many an outdoor man finds shavin’ 
a torture. I figure that a man without a 
Gem Razor and Gem Blades is pretty well 
out of luck. There’s nothing like that 
super-keen Gem Blade for separatin’ 
heavy stubble from tender faces—so quick 
and easy that you don’t have time or rea- 
son for a single cuss. I’ll be writin’ a 
piece soon about grouse huntin’. 


In this pond the yellow 


This is the season of sun- 


$7.00 buys aGem Razor and § Gem Blades, hand- 
somely cased, at your dealer's. Or send coupon 
and 25¢ for special Sportsman's Offer! 





y 


-——<— SPECIAL SPORTSMAN’S OFFER — — —- 
Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp. 
Dept. OL4, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me special “Proof” set containing 
1 single- and 1 double-edge Gem Blade AND 








I 1 
I I 
, 

I 
| THE REGULATION CHROME-PLATED I 
| GEM RAZOR. Here’s my quarter (stamps or i 
| coin). ' 
1 PRINT NAME —y 
1 STREET = = I 
I crry STATE ! 
! If you live in Canada, write Sanson Sales Co., 1209 1 

; . Toronto, 2, Can 

l Copyright 1938, by American Safety Razor Corp. I 
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GUNS, CAMERAS, ETC. 
10% DOWN A A MONTH 


= SHOWN AND PRICED & 







Latest Handbook and Cata- 
log, 9x12”, 140 pages, 425 
illustrations. Compiled by 
Col. Whelen. Every out- 
door sporting need. Newest 
models of leading makers. 
Expert advice, pay- WAS 50¢c 
ment terms, etc. Send w25c 
for your copy. Special goin or 
CAMERA Catalog, 10c. stamps 






















NATIONAL TARGET rs eon co. 
Bate 0-44 1255 25th St., enaniitateh 0. Cc. 


Bean’s Saddle Leather 
Moccasin ‘“ 








last word for street 











wear, golf and general 
outing. Has the appearance of an expensive im 
ported shoe combining the best features of a 
ind hand sewed moccasin. 
on-slip crepe rubber sole. 
Color, Tan. All sizes. in 


both men’s and ladies’ 
Send for free sample 
and catalog. 

L.L. BEAN, Inc. 
210 Main St. 
Freeport 
Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and 
Camping Speciaities 


welt shoe ; 
SS ao NX 
\ . 4 





“When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention OutTpoor LIFE 












USED GUNS BARGAINS! 










Genuine Co th 
Army Special, \omecial cy? 
Police, .38 Special, 6” Xa 
blue revolvers. Complete ez 
with holsters. Grade pe 
condition $23.95 each a 
No. 2, each $ 


Colt .45 Govt. automatics. Complete with 
new Gov't. holsters. Grade No. | nearly new 
ondition $26.50. Grade No. 2. 


excellent 


condition, $19.85. Colt .32 automatics, agg No. 

Catalog of other used and new guns, 
HUDSO 

L- 52 W: Warren en St. 


» $16.50. 
Free 4 
SPORTING GOODS co. 
it. ($2 ? 2 Deposit on C. O. D 


NDOI 
Laetitia 


Made oll for firearms and 
fishing tackle. Fiendoil is recog: 
nized as the unfailing preventative 
of rust on all iron or steel surfaces. 
At your sport stores 

The McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE co. 
12 L Street, Washington, D.C 














all re- 
r Grouse 


PARKERS UNIVERSAL SKYLITE SIGHT es ts 


quirements ““‘Without Rear Sight Adjustmen 


at 20 Grizzly at 200 Deer at 400 yds ex lusive skylite 
“ ature meets all light conditions from glaring snow fields to 
darkest jungle. Prompt delivery, satisfaction guaranteed, 
prices $4.7 up. Descriptive circular on request 

Parker Sight Co., 321 Medford Bidg., Medford, Ore. 





SPECIAL GUN SALE 


New Marlin 39, .22 Cal. Rifle, $23.50; Used 
Colt 32 or 380 Automatic Pistol$12.50; Used 
Colt 25 Automatic Pistol $10.50; Used Smith 
& Wesson 32 or 38 Special Pistol $17.50; Used 
1897 Winchester, 12 ga. $17.50. 

Send 3c stamp for our new catalog. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 














‘60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
NEW! Three telescopes in one, 3 different magni- 
fications. 20 power for ultra-bright 
images with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
range. Guaranteed to bring distant 
objects, people, sports events, 
ships, moon, stars, etc., 
60 times as close. 


















Most pow 
erful made for any 
where near the money. 
Closes to less than a foot in 
length. Multiple lens system. 30 mm. 
objective in heavy fenee mount. Directions 
included for using as a compound 4 lens microscope 
_ {pattonn made. We pay the postage. Only $2.19. Address 


BROWNSCOPE CcO., 5 W. 27th ST., NEW YORK 


s) New York 














Skeeters Speak Out 


(Continued from page 


it in 20, 28, and .410, but I’ve put aside 
my Parker 12—with which I made a long- 
run record of 300 and one miss out of 
375, two misses out of 400—in favor of a 
Browning autoloading 12, equipped with 
an aluminum compensator. 

“My Parker double weighs 7% Ib., but 
the barrels weigh 3 lb., 14 oz. The Brown- 
ing weighs 8% lb. and the barrel 2 Ib., 
4% oz. The result is better average scores 
and less fatigue in the left arm. Also, 
less general fatigue, due to the reduction 
of recoil. 

“This gun was purchased with two 
barrels, one with compensator, the other 
being a Browning skeet barrel. The pat- 
terns of the two Browning barrels and 
the so-called improved-cylinder left bar- 
rel of my Parker 12 were so alike there 
was no choice. Since I have accustomed 
myself to the noise and clatter of the 
autoloading gun, I have improved my 
average score. Shifting back to the 
double 20, the barrel of which weighs 2 
lb., 13 oz., has not affected my shooting, 
and I have no doubt that I will continue 
to use the double gun in smaller gauge 
and lighter weight. 

“There is another advantage in the 
autoloading gun for tournament work, 
and that is, gun failures are practically 
all attributed to the gun. In the national 
tournament last year, I had the misfor- 
tune to lose three birds, due to a faulty 
single trigger. I knew of this trouble 
before entering the tournament, but 
could not get it repaired in time. 

“Now, as to various suggestions for 
changing skeet. It is my opinion that 
the field and the method of shooting 


SHOTGUN 


Interchangeable Barrel 


Question: Would a 26-in. barrel be long 
enough for brush shooting, and still be long 
enough to balance my Model 12 Winchester 
pump gun? The gun has a 30-in. barrel, and I 
want an interchangeable one for use on pheas- 
ants, rabbits, and partridge. Perhaps a Poly 
Choke would better serve my purpose.—A. G. 
H., Ohio. 


Answer: A 26-in. barrel would be long 
enough and would make the gun faster. Poly 
Choke would work all right, and make the gun 
about as heavy at the end as it is now, if that is 
what you want.—C. A. 


Pitch and Choke 


The Winchester Arms Co. makes 
the Standard Grade, Model 21, double-barreled 
shotgun with 2%4-in. pitch, and the better one 
with only 1-in. pitch. With pistol grip and 154- 
in. drop at comb, that would tend to make the 
gun shoot low. Please enlighten me on the mat- 
ter. Is it expensive to straighten the gun to 1-in. 
pitch? Would it be expensive to open a choke 
by compressing the muzzle?—C. S., New York. 


Question: 


The 1-in. pitch down would be right 
in my opinion. It seems to me that a gun with 
greater pitch would be difficult to change. The 
greater pitch would have a slight tendency to 
make the gun shoot low, particularly if it had a 
comb drop of 1% in., but I'd try shooting the 
gun before condemning it on that account. 
Might shoot all right as is, and where you held 
it. If it did shoot low, then it would be time to 
consider doing something about it. My notion 
of a stock would be 2'%4-in. drop at heel, 1% at 
comb, and 1l-in. pitch down, but I have shot 
other guns very well, and you might. The pitch 
is a matter of the angle of the butt plate. 
When sawing off the butt of stock, if little pitch 
is desired, the top of the butt, or heel of stock, 
is sawed a bit shorter, and the bottom, or toe, 
a bit longer. 


Answer: 


ded 
aa 


should not be changed. You have alread) 
pointed out some reasons why thi 
shouldn’t be done, but I have one sug 
gestion that might be of some use. 

“There have been some upland-gam: 
shots who have tried skeet and have not 
taken to it—and there are a few Class A 
shooters who have expressed the opinio: 
that there was a little bit too much mo 
notony, and they have preferred to shoot 
on a windy day. 

“Now, to relieve monotony, why not 
throw the birds as they are thrown now 
and shoot the stations in the same man 
ner, but develop a trap that will throw 
variable-speed birds. I suggest, offhand 
that the maximum throw should be 
yd. and the minimum throw 45 yd.” 


Midwest at Akron 


T LOOKS as if the Midwest Champion- 
ships, scheduled for the Firestone 
Skeet Club, Akron, Ohio, on July 30 

and 31, will be one of the big events of 
the year. With the National Champion- 
ships taking place at Tulsa, Okla., even 
though that is a red-hot skeet-shooting 
section, the chances are that the National 
won’t draw as much national represen- 
tation as the Midwest this year. 

Already plans are close to completion 
for the Midwest, with an able committee 
in charge. It will be interesting to those 
who believe that the National should be 
held somewhere near the center of the 
skeet population to see whether the Mid- 
west (located near the center of skeet 
population) or the National draws the 
highest state representation.—W. H. F 


70) 
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PROBLEMS 


To open a choke, some of the choke is bored 
out. I know men who can compress the muz- 
zle, but that would simply increase the choke, 
and lead to closer patterns.—C. A. 


Short Shells 


Question: A Francotte 16 gauge double-bar- 
reled shotgun in which I specified 2 9/16-in 
chambers came through with 234-in. chambers 
Will the patterns be disrupted to any extent 
by shooting a short shell? This gun is intended 
for upland New England shooting and I wanted 
to use the regular 2'4-dram load. Would I gain 
enough in pattern improvement to pay me to 
have specially loaded 234-in. shells with a l-oz 
load and 2% drams of powder?—J. E. S., Mass. 


Answer: It is hard to say whether or not 
patterns will fall off badly by using short shells 
in the longer chambers. It depends on the form 
of the cone ahead of the chamber. If that cone 
is abrupt and short, I think shot would be 
jammed into it, the barrel would lead, and the 
pattern fall off. Believe I would try Western 
shells in 29/16-in. case, with Lubaloy.—C. A. 


Keeping Eyes Open 

When I started shooting as a boy, 
all my hunting was with a rifle. Naturally, I 
learned to squint one eye when aiming. The 
habit persisted when I took up shotgun shoot- 
ing. I know the correct way to aim is to keep 
both eyes open, but can’t seem to learn to do it 
I shoot as well as the next man, and maybe a 
little bit better.—J. T., Ind. 


Question: 


Answer: You want to keep in mind that, for 
a great many years, all shooters closed one eye 
when aiming, or shaded it, and a good many do 
yet. So long as you are hitting as you do now, 
I see no reason to drop your style of aiming. 
About all the great duck shots of 30 years ago 
blinked the left eye. I take it that more ducks 
have been killed in that style than any other, so, 
when people ask me about the advisability of 
changing, I tell them not to.—C. A. 
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The Plan to Disarm Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 19) 


University, told how police refused a per- 
mit for a .22 target pistol to a retired 
Army officer “because he doesn’t need a 
gun”—at a time when almost every 
gangster in Chicago had a pistol permit! 

Almost twenty years ago, Karl T. Fred- 
erick, a New York lawyer and sports- 
man, who later became president of the 
National Rifle Association, drafted a 
pistol-regulation law that was aimed di- 
rectly at the criminal and not at the 
peaceful citizen. It did not require an 
honest man to obtain a license to buy a 
pistol or to keep it in his home or his 
place of business, although it did re- 
quire him to obtain a license to carry it. 
It also required the licensing of pistol 
dealers, and made it a crime for a dealer 
knowingly to sell a pistol to a person 
who ever had been convicted of a crime 
of violence, or to a drug addict, habitual 
drunkard, or a person under eighteen. 
Other provisions required a lapse of 
forty-eight hours between the sale of a 
pistol and its delivery to the purchaser, 
in the course of which time the buyer's 
application had to be sent to the police 
authorities; provided an additional pen- 
alty for a crime of violence committed 
by a person armed with a pistol; and 
made it unlawful for pawnbrokers to 
handle pistols, and for anyone to possess 
a pistol with its identifying marks al- 
tered or removed. 

This proposed law was approved, after 
extensive study, by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners of Uniform 
Laws, an organization affiliated with the 
American Bar Association, and became 
known as the Uniform Firearms Act. 
In 1923, it was adopted by North Dakota, 
California, and New Hampshire, and 
Indiana and Oregon soon followed. In 
these states, the law has given such 
general satisfaction that few attempts 
have been made to introduce other fire- 
arms-regulation legislation. Nearly all 
the law is used in the District of Colum- 
bia and in Hawaii, and parts of it in 
Michigan, West Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island—although in several of these 
states a permit is required for the pur- 
chase of a pistol. 

Anti-gun cranks say that the Uniform 
Act is entirely too mild—that it should 
have more teeth put in it. But, when 
both branches of the Arizona legislature 
passed it in 1927, Governor George W. P. 
Hunt vetoed it because he considered it 
a serious invasion of personal liberty! 


FEW years ago, handgun men awoke 

to the fact that their sport was being 
threatened by federal laws. For a long 
time, Great Britain’s low homicide rate 
had been the envy of American law-en- 
forcement authorities, and many of them 
said that a federal firearms law, modeled 
on the drastic British Firearms Act of 
1920—which requires an expensive per- 
mit for the purchase of any variety of 
firearms or ammunition, and which 
makes it unlawful for any person who 
has served more than three months for 
any crime to possess a firearm until five 
years after his release from prison— 
would result in a pronounced decrease 
in American crimes of violence. But 
the Americans failed to take into con- 
sideration two important facts. One is 
that Switzerland, a country in which 
every man who has served in the army 
is required by law to keep his army rifle 


in his home, and in which no attempt is 
made to regulate the possession of any 
variety of firearms, has a homicide rate 
as low as Great Britain’s. The other is 
that the average British homicide rate 
for the thirteen years following the en- 
actment of the Firearms Act was ex- 
actly the same as the average rate for 
the thirteen years preceding its enact- 
ment. Nevertheless, the demand for a 
stringent federal law has kept sports- 
men battling for their rights for years. 

Two pieces of firearms-regulation leg- 
islation are now before the Cor gress— 
the Cummings bill and the one intro- 
duced in 1934 by Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land, of New York. 


TTORNEY General Cummings assures 

sportsmen that the bill he sponsors 
would not affect the owners of rifles or 
shotguns. He has said publicly he doesn’t 
think that criminals will register their 
pistols, but that honest citizens will, and 
that a crook’s failure to register his 
weapon will make it contraband. Es- 
sentially, these are the same arguments 
that are always advanced for all such 
laws. Experience has shown sportsmen 
that they are irrelevant, and that it is 
the sportsman and not the crook who 
suffers. 

The other bill before the Congress is 
the one known variously as Senate 3, 
The Copeland Bill, and the Federal Fire- 
arms Act. It doesn’t require the regis- 
tration of pistols or other firearms, but 
it does require the licensing of dealers 
in firearms and ammunition. It is aimed 
directly at the criminal. It makes it un- 
lawful for a dealer to ship a firearm to 
any person he knows, or has reason to 
believe, has ever been convicted of a 
crime of violence, or who is a fugitive 
from justice. It makes it unlawful for a 
person who has been convicted of a 
crime of violence to ship in interstate 
commerce, or to receive, any firearm or 
ammunition—and makes possession of a 
firearm or ammunition by such a person 
presumptive evidence that it has been 
illegally shipped and received. To pro- 
tect states which have laws requiring a 
license for the purchase of firearms, it 
makes it unlawful for a manufacturer 
to ship a firearm to anyone in such a 
state except a licensed dealer or a pros- 
pective buyer who exhibits a buying 
license. It makes it unlawful to ship in 
interstate commerce a firearm on which 
the manufacturer’s serial number has 
been altered, or from which it has been 
removed. It provides a penalty of a 
fine of not more than $2,000, or of five 
years imprisonment, or both, for break- 
ing the law. It goes as far as the federal 
government can go legally in making it 
unhealthy for a criminal to possess a gun! 

From the sportsmen’s viewpoint, how- 
ever, any kind of anti-gun law is to be 
feared. Laws have a disturbing way of 
outgrowing their swaddling clothes, and 
becoming giants to strangle individual 
rights. Theissue is up to sportsmen them- 
selves. Powerful forces are behind anti- 
firearms laws. To combat them, sports- 
men can merely speak their minds. 

If enough of them speak out—and 
speak often enough and loudly enough— 
lawmakers will never forget that Ameri- 
can sportsmen, with a proud heritage of 
shooting skill, will not surrender their 
right to carry sporting arms and use 
them for healthful, peaceful recreation. 
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BINOCULARS 


Consider more than magnification 
when selecting a binocular. ... Equal- 
ly important are: 

Field of View: It should be wide, to locate 
objects quickly. and to follow moving objects. 


Brilliance, or light potoring power: Indispen- 
sable in distinguishing objects with certainty 
in dim light or at night. 


Construction: It must keep out dust and mois- 
ture and withstand hard usage. 

The ideal combination of all these 
qualities is found in Zeiss Binoculars 
—leadersever since Zeiss invented the 
modern prism binocular in 1893. 

The new Featherweight models save 
as much as 40% in weight. 

At leading dealers. Write for Booklet. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. T-4-7 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Angeles 


ence 
awt Steer Hide 
SHELL CASES 


No. 20 Case holds full poss of 20 
rifle cartridges. Loop for belt . 

Give caliber. $2 50 
Ask your dealer or send 3c for catalog 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 


728 So. Hill St., Los 















|SHOOT BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED 
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WITH SAFETY 
For Target & Small Game—Economical—Ac- 
table Force Amaz- 
~Safe. air Te moee 







0 immer Fire 
Safety—cal. 177 or 22 or . BB Price $7 oO ster 2.00 
Also 177 ‘and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles Wi. 50—Sin| 
BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle 
Dealer or Direct—No eonae Ba a FE. = 
| Genuine CompressedAir a For Shooting ® Onthe Mar- 
 Feracts Free Write Yodaytor introductory Offer. 








ket. Full Detail 
| BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 821 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 





“PAY WHILE YOU PLAY”’ 


Why think about your next Gun—Own it and use 
it NOW—8 months to pay—Iimmediate Delivery. 

48 HOURS TRADING EXCHANGE 
Write to-day—what you have and what you want. 
We answer AIR MAIL Stating LIBERAL ALLOW- 
ANCE. Our Shipments Prepaid. 

40 Page illustrated GUN Catalog—Send for it to-day 


SLOAN’S sore ee. 














When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 


Alaska SLEEPING BAGS 








Highest Quality Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproof, wind 
proof. 100” Zipper with windflap, 72”x84” when open for 
Robe. 36”x84” when used for sleeping. Special features: air 
mattress pocket, side wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact. 
Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Bag with Warm 
Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped 
C.0.D. Write for circular. ALL BAGS GUARANTEED 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO PORTLAND, ORE 


1410 S.W. HARRISON ST 
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lothes You Need for Comfort 


OUR clothing should be 
perfectly comfortable in 
camp, whether you 
lounge before the fire, 
work hard, or play hard. It should pro- 
tect you from any sort of weather, stand 
up under hard service, show soiling as 
little as possible, and dry easily and 
quickly after a wetting. This last point 
is important for canoeists and hikers. 
Canoeists must sometimes wade shal- 
low water, paddle through rough water 
that showers them with spray, or por- 
tage in the rain. The hiker must fre- 
quently walk on rainy days and pitch his 
tent in a downpour. Only garments and 
fabrics that dry quickly without shrink- 
ing should be worn by these campers. 

Another point to consider is color. 
When the camper has no reason to make 
himself conspicuous, he can wear olive- 
green or khaki-brown garments that 
blend with his outdoor background and 
do not readily show soiling. On the other 
hand, bright, conspicuous colors and pat- 
terns are important to safety if the 
camper is in a locality where hunters or 
vermin shooters are numerous. The cap, 
shirt, or coat, possibly all three, should 
be of some color that can instantly be 
seen by men carrying guns. 

If it is necessary to economize on an 
outdoor wardrobe, garments should be 
selected with a view to making them 
serve more than one purpose. It is pos- 
sible to assemble a single outfit that will 
serve for different kinds of camping and 
camp life and protect the wearer in many 


kinds of weather and at different seasons. 

Two styles of outdoor clothing possess 
this versatility. Each is sufficient in it- 
self for several kinds of life in the out- 
doors. One is the waterproof, canvas 
hunting or camping suit, made of a hard, 
woven, tough material that turns water, 
and defies both wear and the tearing 
grip of briers and thorns. Such suits are 
comfortable in moderate temperatures. 
They are a little stuffy on very hot days 
and a bit chilly when the mercury drops 
below freezing, although extra inside 
garments will then supply the needed 
warmth. 

Canvas suits can be used for ordinary 
camping with a tent, for canoeing and 
hiking in wet seasons, for automobile 
camping, as well as for fishing and hunt- 
ing. Though fabrics of various weights 
are available, light and medium weights 
are advised. For general use, the coat 
should not be heavily padded. If you 
select a light coat, you can wear a vest 
or jacket under it when extra warmth is 
needed. Have an extra pair of trousers 
of plain, light khaki to supplement the 
canvas suit on extremely hot days. 

Either fitted knee breeches or plain 
long trousers are furnished with the 
canvas suit. I prefer the latter. They 
allow freer movement of the legs and 
are not so cold on snappy days or so 
clammy on hot ones. Regular trousers 
are suitable for low shoes and mocca- 
sins. If you prefer higher shoes or boots, 
and wear socks outside the pants, have 
your trousers tapered below the knee 


to fit snugly just above the ankle. They 
will then lie smoothly inside the socks 
and boot tops. 

The second many-purpose suit is one 
made especially for hunters. The soft 
all-wool fabric is warm, very comfort- 
able, noiseless in brush, and, to some ex- 
tent, moisture-proof. These suits are 
made in plain colors for camping, and in 
bright patterns for use in deer country 
or grouse woods during the autumn. 
Some of the fabric used has not had the 
natural wool fat removed. The result is 
that these garments are almost as re- 
sistant to moisture and light rain as a 
sheep's fleece-covered back. Even when 
soaked, pure-wool fabrics dry easily, are 
not so uncomfortable to the skin as wet 
cotton, and thus lessen the chances of 
the wearer’s catching cold. These suits 
are ideal for hunting, for early or late- 
season fishing, and for canoe trips in 
cool weather. In fact, they are quite 
comfortable for any camping use except 
in extremely hot weather. 

Wool pants, tapered to fit above the 
ankle, are always to be preferred to 
tight knee breeches. The bottoms can 
be held by zipper fasteners, buttons, 
snaps, or by simple tape ties. Either a 
regular hunting coat or a “stag-shirt” 
coat may be worn. The latter is about 
as warm as the regular coat and fits 
more snugly. Its only drawback is that 
extra garments cannot be so easily worn 
under it as they can under the regular 
coat. 

For short camping trips during the 








Going Light With a Blanket Pack 


HEN you wish to hit the trail with as light a load as 
possible, this emergency pack will fill the bill. 


It is 
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simple to make, and you can’t possibly work out a pack 
that is lighter. You simply use your blanket for the body 
of the pack, and a small tent or poncho for the pack straps. 
The pack will carry a mess kit, a change of clothing, and 
food for three or four days, provided it is packed in bags. 

First, spread your blanket out flat, then place the food, 
clothing, and mess kit on the lower right quarter of the 
blanket. Now fold the blanket lengthwise over the duffel, 
and slip the rolled tent or poncho under the center of the 
folded blanket. Bring up the ends and cross them on the 
top of the blanket near the lower end. Now fold the lower 
end of the blanket over the duffel and the crossed poncho 
or tent, leaving the ends of the poncho or tent extending 
beyond the pack. 

The next step is to fold the top end of the blanket around 
the duffel as many times as it will go, keeping the loop, 
formed by the tent or poncho, outside the pack. Now tie 
a belt or tent rope around the pack, passing the belt over 
the poncho or tent in such a way that the latter forms two 
separate shoulder straps. To adjust the length of these 
straps, pull the ends of the poncho or tent which you left 
sticking out when you started the pack.—Steve Barker. 





.@ Fold completely around as 
tent or nf). ® Tie it ali to 
poncho © and qacther with a belt 


Be Wise ’ 
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blanKet containing grub ° tent rope. 
Pull hard on these 
© adjust the straps 


arrange them as in (8), ; 
av I over. €) Fold (Yo adjust the straps / 


- a Barker _ 
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summer, khaki shirts and pants are pop- 
ular. They are economical, comfortable, 
and long-wearing. Plain denim overalls 
are often worn by campers seeking the 
most ease at the least expense in back- 
woods camps. 

In assembling your camp outfit, start 
with underwear. Cotton shirts and shorts 
are sufficient for summer camping. Only 
on long, wilderness trips should you 
adopt wool for this season, and even 
then the garments should not be heavy. 
Pure-wool underwear is suggested only 
for very cold temperatures and for skins 
that can stand wool without irritation. 
Part-wool garments are quite warm and 
often more comfortable. 

Campers frequently find themselves 
dressed too warmly for a particular day. 
When the fault lies with all-wool under- 
wear, there isn’t much you can do about 
it. If you wear extra outside garments, 
such as a second shirt, a vest, or a jacket, 
they can be quickly removed when no 
longer required. For this reason, light 
to medium underwear is advised for all 
camping except on a trip into subarctic 
regions. Two suits of light underwear 
are warmer than one heavy suit, and can 
be more easily adapted to changes in 
the weather. And, if you wear two-piece 
garments, you won’t have to strip down 
when changing after you happen to get 
your legs wet. 

Woolen socks should be worn on wil- 
derness trips in any season and for ordi- 
nary camping in early spring, fall or 
winter. Canoeists need wool because, 
when wool gets wet, it is not so uncom- 
fortable as other materiais. Two pairs of 
woolen socks are worn inside the shoes 
or boots. The inside sock can be light, 
soft, and of ordinary length. The outer 
sock should be thicker and should reach 
to the knee so it can be pulled up over 
the bottoms of the trousers. Changes of 
socks are necessary for all winter camp- 
ing and in summer, too, if the trip lasts 
longer than a week. Two changes of in- 
side socks, and one of the outer pair will 
be enough unless the trip is long. For 
hot-weather camping near home, cotton 
socks will serve. 


HAKI or moleskin shirts are best for 

ordinary summer camping. They are 
comfortable in warm weather and stand 
hard wear. Suede fabric shirts can be 
used only in dry weather for they are 
difficult to dry. Wool is advised for a 
wilderness trip in any season. Take two 
light woolen shirts. Then, on cold days, 
you can wear both. A rain-soaked wool 
shirt can be wrung out, dried a few 
minutes before the fire, and worn again 
without very much discomfort or risk 
of catching cold, if you keep active. In 
drying wool, don’t get it close to the fire 
or strong heat. 

When the upper body needs more 
warmth than is provided by a shirt, you 
can add a vest, sweater, jacket, or stag 
shirt, made of wool or leather. I put 
sweaters at the bottom of the list for 
daytime wear, although they are fine to 
sleep in if the blankets are short. When 
leather garments are chosen, they should 
be lined with wool cloth or, better yet, 
clipped wool fleece. 

For ordinary camping, the waterproof 
fishing hat is admirable. It is economi- 
cal, protects the head from rain, the eyes 
from sun glare, and does not brush off 
easily in timber and brush. Some of 
these hats have ventilated crowns; 
others have ear tabs and lining, which 
permits them to be worn in colder sea- 
sons. For very cold camping, wear a 
wool or leather cap with tabs that pro- 
tect ears and cheeks. The “stocking” 
type of wool cap is comfortable and 
warm. This kind of cap clings snugly 
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co the head and can be comfortably worn 
at night to keep the ears warm. A felt 
hac with moderately wide brim is good 
for dry climates and when your eyes 
need protection from the sun. The felt 
hat is not suitable for very hot or very 
cold weather. 

Shoes and boots are an important part 


of the camp outfit. Hikers in particular | 
must choose footgear carefully. Be sure | 


there is enough length and width to ac- 
commodate the second pair of socks, and 
to allow for future swelling and spread. 
For short trips near home and for short 
hikes, a stout, broad-toed Oxford can 
be worn. For wilderness camping, higher 
shoes are more popular. Men of medium 
stature will find 8-in. tops about right, 
while 10-in. tops are advised for taller 
persons with longer legs. 


HERE are two kinds of footgear 

which may be used for many forms of 
camping. One type has rubber bottoms 
and leather tops. This is a comfortable, 
broad, and roomy shoe that will keep 
the feet perfectly dry on wet or snowy 
ground. It is splendid for early spring 
fishing and for fall hunting, as well as 
for any kind of camping that might lead 
to wet feet. Some of the rubber-bottomed 
shoes are light enough for canoeing and 
hiking. All campers should avoid the 
clumsy, heavy shoes designed for the 
lumber and logging trade. 

The other style of shoe is all-leather 
and has a moccasin toe and 8 to 10-in. 
tops. Its sole should be double to pro- 
tect the bottoms of your feet from 
stones and rough trails, and there 
should be a medium-high heel to sup- 
port feet accustomed to the dress shoes 
worn at home. Do not pick a heelless, 
single-sole moccasin unless you know 
from actual experience that you can 
wear them without suffering broken 
arches and sore soles. If a camp shoe 
feels too “flat,” as the rubber-bottomed 
type often does, you can get inner-soles 
reénforced with spring steel. These hold 
up the arches and prevent the painful 
strain on them. When you buy inner 
soles, remember your shoe may have to 
be half a size larger than usual to take 
them. 

Your belt should be broad so it will 
not cut the waist when your pants 
pockets are loaded. If you carry much 
weight in your pockets, better use sus- 
penders. They are not so romantic as a 
belt but they are less fatiguing and more 
healthful. When full-length rubber boots 
are necessary, remember you can get a 
special web harness to keep up their 
tops without chafing and strain on the 
waist or arms. 

Gloves are always useful in camp. In 
summer, a pair of cheap, canvas gloves 
save the hands when you cut wood, 
handle blackened utensils or wet wood, 
or clean fish. They keep your hands 
clean, keep out slivers, and prevent cuts 
and blisters. For cool weather, nothing 
beats woolen gloves. You can fish and 
shoot in them, paddle the canoe, or 
handle your pack over the portage. In 
very cold weather, wear woolen gloves 
under a pair of leather, fleece-lined mit- 
tens. Besides being warm, this combina- 
tion is convenient, for you can jerk off 
the mittens quickly when it is necessary 
to work with the hands. 

Campers should expect some wet 
weather. In canoeing, it is not unusual 
to experience rain every day, and, unless 
you are prepared, the experience is not 
pleasant. If you camp without the water- 
proof canvas suit, take some form of 
garment to protect you from rain. There 
are light, rubber shirts which fold up to 
fit a pocket. These protect you down 
to the hips. (Continued on page 8:3) 








The Foldilat 


An efficient folding boat for 
easy portage; prams that are easy 
to tow or stow; navigation instru- 
ments, safety appliances, galley 
equipment; salt water soap that 
really lathers in salt water; and 
hundreds of specialties—all of 
proven value, real utility, high 
quality —make this store the first 
port of call for yachtsmen! Come 


in and get better acquainted. 


Foldflat Boat—8 ft. long, weighs only 


52 Ibs. Absolutely waterproof, durable. 
Will take an outboard motor. Complete 
with oars. Seats 3 people . $62.00 


10 ft. length, weighs 75 lbs. . $64.00 





Repair Kit—I[n handy roll-up canvas 
case; with tools and materials for small 


eer 









Folding Anchor—Stain- 
less steel, light weight, 
with 8 times holding pow- 
er of ordinary kedge an- 
chors. For boats under 18 
ft. to 90 ft. 

$22.50 to $225.00 


€AsercromBieE & Fircn Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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The air mattress with the famous 
double-tufted cells. Take it with 
you and be comfortable anywhere 
— on ground or floor, cot or bed. 
Gives full resilience without that 
trembling wobble. No springs 
needed. Tough, light, waterproof, 
sanitary, easy to inflate. Moder- 
ately priced. Lasts for years. 
Thousands used in homes, camps, 
trailers, etc. We also make cushions for autos, boats, 
chairs, etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 


K & W Rubber Corp., Dept. OL78, Delaware, Ohio 

















BUSINESS on PLEASURE 


IDEAL FOR 
ANY CAR 














BANTAM 
TRAILER 


Carries full camp equipment .. . sleeps 2 in 
comfort... ideal for delivery, salesmen, etc 
750 Ib. payload, 95 cu. ft 
capacity. Steel body. Large 
$75 95° screen windows available. 
— 
complete 
with hitch 





AGENTS WANTED. 


BANTAM TRAILER SALES 
P.0.B8OX227 BUTLER, PA. 




















Seve time — cook better with a 


Kamp-Kitchen 


Everybody who “hits the trail” 
can use the practical, attractive 
Kamp-Kitchen to advan 

With this sturdy, easily porta’ le 
unit you can prepare better meals 
faster and with far less bother 
than on an open fire. Kamp- 
Kitchen comes with complete 
ect of utensils. Packs 9x10x24 
—sets up in seconds. Thousands 
are in use. Order on money- 
back guarantee of a et or 
send for free, colortul folder. 


Gardner Mfq.Co. Horicon, Wis. 














Factory 





Widest selection. Modern, homey interiors Special low prices Choice 
of steel and leatherette bodies. Completely insulated —leak and dant 
proof. Backed by the world’s largest trailer coach builders. Hundreds 


of new fontures, ac jeguserien, paares ements make Covered Wagon 
your beat be inwent ne. Send for free catalog. 
PRO RITA TERRITORIES NOW OPEN 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
World's Largest Builders of bent Coaches 
339 Cass Avenue Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


COVERED WAGON 
TRAILER HOMES 


I RR om 
Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams 
of this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical—-based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly- 
Casting for Black Bass,"’ care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read John- 
son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 78A, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





















When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 


Be at Home * 
ON STRANGE ROADS 
With a Hull Auto Compass Ma 


you never get confused on 
strange country roads or city 
streets. It always tells your 
direction of travel, saving you miles, money, 
worry and delays at a cost of only $2.95 at 
your dealer. Two-piece model $1.95. Write 
for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P. 0. Box 246-P3, Warren, Ohio 
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Food Cooler 


N EFFECTIVE, improvised food cool- 
er for a hasty camp can be made by 
fitting a door to a fruit crate, covering it 
with burlap or other absorbent mate- 
rial, and directing a drip of water over 
it. Hang on a tree branch in a shady, 
breezy spot. It will keep perishable food 
and beverages surprisingly cool.—Hi 
Sibley, Cal. 


Inner-Tube Knapsack 


N OLD inner tube makes an excel- 
lent knapsack. One knapsack will 
carry enough for two or three hunters, 


Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 






on a day’s trip. Use a tube large enough 
to fit comfortably over right shoulder. 
Make a door by cutting out a rectangle 
of the rubber at the valve stem. .Tack a 
5 x 10-in. piece of plywood or thin board 
inside this opening, after first sawing a 
door in this board, and hinging it with 
a piece of flat felt. Then tack felt around 
the edge of the door, leaving a flap pro- 
jecting past the edge, so that the crack 
formed by the door will be covered. Rub 
some oil on the felt, and you have a 
snug-fitting opening that will remain 
waterproof even in hard rain.—G. E. 
Van Horn, Neb. 









VALVE REMOVED 
FOR DOOR 
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e Trail Queries e 


Too Much Light in Tent 


Question: Last summer I bought a khaki 
tent. Every time I bring my gas lantern inside, 
the tent looks like a jack-o’-lantern, and a per- 
son outside can see every movement inside. 
How can I make this tent lightproof?—J. E., 
New York. 


Answer: It is very difficult to make any 
tent opaque enough to screen the motions of its 
occupants when so strong a light as a gasoline 
lantern is placed inside. Usually a khaki-col- 
ored tent is better than one built of lighter-col- 
ored cloth. The only suggestion I have, and I 
am not sure just how much help it will be, is to 
give that tent a good application of some col- 
ored waterproofing, either in dark green or dark 
brown.—M. H. D. 


Canning Bones With Meat 


Question: In canning fresh meat, what do 
you do you do with the bones? Do you can the 
bone or discard it?—O. D. C., Ohio. 


Answer: When meat is canned, the bones 
can be left with the meat or they can be re- 
moved. Usually, large bones are taken out be- 
cause then you get more meat in each can. On 
the other hand, small pieces of bone, canned 
with the meat, improve the flavor and help in 
the sterilizing process because bone is a better 
conductor of heat. So, if you have plenty of 
cans, I suggest that some bone be processed 
with the meat.—M. H. D. 


Wire Leggings for Snakes 


Question: I hunt in country infested with 
large and small rattlesnakes and copperheads. 
Can you tell me if I can buy wire-lined leg- 
gings?—J. A. S., Pa. 


Answer: Wire-lined leggings have been fur- 
nished to various expeditions to snake-infested 


countries. Any reputable firm of outdoor out- 
fitters can supply them or tell you where they 
can be obtained. 

Many scientists think that a rubber, hip- 
length boot, a heavy leather boot, or a heavy 
leather shoe, worn with heavy puttee leggings, 
is sufficient. I have heard of scientists in Colo- 
rado wearing lengths of stove pipe on their 
lower legs when working with big rattlers, and I 
have heard also that, in the Navaho country, 
some of the men wear leggings of sheepskin 
with wool outside. 

A snake’s fangs are designed to pierce flesh 
and inject venom into flesh and are not so well- 
adapted to penetrating any tough material such 
as rubber or leather. If you think a wire or 
mesh-lined legging is necessary, by all means 
get it.—M. H. D. 


Waterproofing Boots 


Question: How can I waterproof leather 
hunting boots? I’ve heard there is a mixture of 
resin and other substances which would water- 
proof leather boots, but have forgot what it 
was.—W. P., South Dakota. 


Answer: Leather can’t be made absolutely 
waterproof. It can, however, be made moisture- 
proof by treating with oils or grease, and it 
will then withstand a lot of water. There are a 
lot of homemade preparations for this purpose. 
Some use paraffin or tallow, thinned with neat’s- 
foot oil until thin enough to handle nicely. 
Sometimes a piece of automobile inner-tube rub- 
ber is melted into a can of hot petroleum jelly 
and applied warm. A very good treatment is to 
obtain from some tire-repair man % pt. of or- 
dinary rubber cement. Thin this with about 50 
percent gasoline, then paint the mixture on the 
shoes with a brush. Give them two coats for 
best results. A very good formula is to boil 
2 parts of pine tar with 3 parts of cod-liver oil, 
and, when blended, apply warm. No treatment, 
of course, is permanent, and all must be re- 
newed at intervals.—M. H 
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Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 











This is a reduction of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pletaces but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity—brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents posta 
when the book arrives. SATISFA TION 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 





ae ae ae eae aS SS eS i | 
i Outdoor Life, Dept. 78 Ly 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. A 
) Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 1 
i few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I send 
@ the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay § 
now send $2.00 with order.) ' 
i NAME i 
OD I 2... csencecetesenseisteininicbitidicndanaslaa | 
' CITY STATE ‘ ) 
@ ‘Orders from outside United States must be accompanied byse. 7 
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Clothes You Need 
for Comfort 


(Continued from page 81) 


A great deal more protection is given 
by full-length slickers, but long coats in- 
terfere with your activity, and, more- 
over, water always drips off the bottom 
of long coats to wet your legs and feet. 
Rubberized pants, worn with the shirt, 
afford the best protection. These pants 
weigh only a bit more than 1 Ib., and will 
keep legs dry clear down to your shoes. 
Such a suit is excellent for canoeists and 
hikers, and, for horseback riding, is pref- 
erable to special saddle slickers or 
ponchos. 

A large handkerchief always has some 
use in camp. You can tie it around your 
neck to exclude wind or dust, cover your 
head with it on a cold night, or use it 
to make a bandage or a sling for a 
sprained or fractured arm. 

Clothing for long, hard wilderness 
trips in the far North should invariably 
be purchased at the last outfitting post 
encountered on your way to the starting 
point of your trip. Special clothes are 
worn in the different regions. These are 
often handmade on the spot and along 
lines, found, through years of experience, 
to be best-suited to help a camper or ex- 
plorer withstand the rigors he will face. 

Mistakes in choosing clothing mean 
discomfort in ordinary camps, but they 
mean actual danger when you undertake 
an arduous trip into unknown and un- 
frequented lands.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Rebirth of a Canoe 


(Continued from page 44) 


tine to give a dull finish. The original 
stem bands fitted nicely with three 
inches to turn back on the decks. 

For the cockpit coaming, a piece of 4 
by 4-inch oak, sixteen feet long, was 
used. This was fairly pliable, but could 
not be bent around the nine-inch radius 
at the after end of the cockpit when dry. 
So it was bent into the narrowest U that 
it would stand and allowed to soak in a 
near-by trout brook overnight. Then 
starting at the point of the forward end 
of the cockpit, it was forced into position 
and secured to the fore-and-aft deck 
strips with one-inch screws. It was then 
trimmed to harmonize with the lines of 
the deck—two inches high at the stern 
and increasing to two and a half inches 
at the forward end. A piece of %-inch 
oak quarter round went around the 
coaming for finish. Outside gunwales of 
™%-inch half-round oak finished the car- 
penter work. 

The shallop has proved a success. It is 
a nice craft to pole in weedy shallows 
and it paddles easily, even though the 
seat is lower that it was in the canoe. 
But the real beauty of the shallop is the 
fact that you can snoop along after a 
close-up of wildlife without presenting a 
conspicuous amount of topsides, and you 
can drive it, single-handed, into a stiff 
breeze. The old canoe weighed sixty- 
four pounds. The finished shallop weighs 
seventy-five pounds, the extra weight be- 
ing due to the strong deck construction. 

On the shallop’s maiden voyage, it was 
used to put up wood-duck nesting boxes. 
On the way back, a forty-pound snap- 
ping turtle, suffering from a .22 caliber 
headache, weighted down the bow deck. 
Thus the _ thirty-two-year-old canoe, 
started another lease of life. 
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BASS RANGELE 
MOCCASINS 


The American Indian 
invented these — 
At least, he perfecte 
the comfort of genuine 
moccasins. _Bass Range 
ley Moccasins are een 
uine moccasins, — 
smart style ne 
Made by famouscra ts- 
men who make sturdy, 
good- -looking connor 
for every outdoor neee- 
Sold by all Y a 
or 
FREE: eos my in 


t- 
crfbing Bass Ou 
color desotwear for every 


purpose. 


Me 
- G. H. BASS & CO- 
Be, Been) 55 Main Street, Witon 
> 
























An’ go—traveling or camping anywhere. No 
lost time making or breaking camp. Enjoy 
camping the new way at half the cost with 
twice the freedom. Write Dept. O for folder 
on dual-duty TRAIL CAMP. Agents wanted. 


J.M. DODDRIDGE & SONS, Milton, Indiana 
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FIREPLACES 
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Take Your Next Trip 
\ in COMFORT / 





Take everything you want—yet ride 
comfortably! America’s newest, smartest 
trailer—roomy, attaches easily to any 
car. Trails smoothly over any roads 
Ruggedly built. 


1, 
CAR DEALER WRITE for full details and prices. 












FRANK ROSE MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 0-7, Hastings, Nebr, 


SCRATCHING . 
INSECT 
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Apply Soothing, Stainless 


CAMPHO - PHENIQUE 


it soothes the irritation and 
itch of insect bites. Only 30c 
a bottle at all drug counters, 
Send for Free Sample. Dept. O-4 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Rising upon his hind feet, he gave a 
warning hiss, and the next moment a 
shadowy shape shot by. Johnny Stag, 
fear lending wings to his heels, was 
bounding over the sand dunes in a wild 
endeavor to escape. Wavering in a 
momentary indecision, Wapusk swung 
swiftly around and, like a race horse, 
was off in pursuit of the fleeing redskin. 
Clad only in underwear, the missionary 
jumped to his feet, grabbed blindly at 
Jimmy’s shirt tail, and sought safety 
behind the fire. 


LREADY the bear had overtaken the 
terror-stricken Johnny, and, with 
one cuff of his enormous paw, laid him, 
apparently lifeless, upon the sand. Satis- 
fied that he was dead, the bear now 
turned his attention to the others. Emit- 
ting another warning hiss, he made 
straight for them. Then began a chase, 
the like of which had never been seen 
before. Winter held desperately to 
Jimmy’s shirt tail while they dodged the 
bear around the fire. 

Time and again the bear charged. 
Time and again Jimmy vainly sought to 
get at the guns which were stacked just 
beyond the circle of firelight. But each 
time the wily creature cut him off, and 
the weird dance around the fire con- 
tinued. Now and again Wapusk would 
squat upon his haunches and gaze at 
the frightened men with red tongue 
lolliing from his jaws as though in 
anticipation of the meal that lay ahead. 
The moment they made a move, he 
would be after them again. 

How long this fantastic dance con- 
tinued Jimmy couldn't remember. One 
quick rush by the bear nearly caught 
them off their guard, leaving the bear 
with a piece of the missionary’s under- 
wear between his flashing teeth. Sud- 
denly a spurt of orange flame split the 
darkness, followed by the whiplike crack 
of a muzzle-loader. Bellowing in sur- 
prise and pain, the bear tore around in 
circles, biting savagely at his side. An- 
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TREE ANCHORED 
IN PLACE 


A felled tree, anchored in the stream, 
collects silt in which fish food grows 


by the extent to which it is fished. Let 
us consider, for instance, a mile of wa- 
ter which, from the standpoint of lies, 
is perfect. If it is to be fished heavily 
by good fishermen, it can be stocked 
twice as heavily as it could be were it 
only to be fished occasionally. The heavy 
catch keeps the fish population within 
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Night Brings the White Bears 


(Continued from page 35) 


other whiplike report, and he sank into 
a shuddering heap upon the sand. 

From out the veil of darkness, lurched 
Johnny Stag, still pale and groggy. 
The bear had cuffed him but failed to 
injure him. As the beast sniffed at him, 
he realized that his only salvation lay in 
playing 'possum, so he did. He lay prone 
upon the sand and watched his oppor- 
tunity, but not until the bear had made 
his last frantic rush had he been able to 
worm his way unseen to where the guns 
were stacked. 

Strangely enough, years later, while 
visiting relatives in England, I was in- 
vited to the parsonage for dinner. Seated 
in the study, my feet sank deep into the 
white fur of an enormous polar-bear 
skin. I commented upon its size and 
beauty. To my astonishment, I heard 
again the story of Jimmy Begg and the 
missionary. My host was none other 
than Archdeacon Winter! 

Jimmy MacPherson, veteran packet 
man for the company, here broke in with 
a story of his own about an incident that 
occurred in ice-filled Coronation Gulf in 
the land of the stone-age “Blonde” 
Eskimos, known to traders as the Cog- 
mollocks. 

Deciding to look for new sealing 
grounds, the tribe had loaded its stone 
pots, fur shingabees, frozen meat, snow 
shovels, harpoons, women, children, and 
puppies onto their long, narrow, dog- 
drawn sleds, and started out. Only 
Noashak and her baby were left in the 
old village of snow igloos. Her husband, 
Iksik, and his dog team had not yet 
returned from a caribou hunt. 

The good-natured, skin-clad girl didn’t 
mind. She’d spent many nights alone. 
As the short Arctic twilight came to an 
end and the northern lights began to 
dance fantastically in the star-incrusted 
sky, she trimmed the wick of her stone 
blubber lamp, spread the caribou skins 
on the snow bed, and prepared a meal. 
Finally she closed the door with a block 
of snow, put her baby to bed, crawled 


One-Man Stream Improvement 


(Continued from page 52) 


the limits of the food supply, but heavy 
stocking on a little-fished river is asking 
for trouble. 

Even those. slower-running rivers, 
which contain an abundance of vege- 
table growth must have lies built into 
them. In such rivers, the shelter takes 
the form of big bunches of weeds. No 
matter how slow the current, trout will 
always seek out the slacks in which to 
make a home. No standardization is 
possible, however. 

Dams are most useful—if low. They 
may be constructed by driving short 
piles into the river bed, lacing them 
with saplings, and reénforcing with 
bowlders. Such dams should be placed 
where the banks of the stream are steep 
and high enough to be above water at 
the new level. The number that can be 
introduced is governed entirely by the 
amount of the fall in the stream bed. 
A mountain stream will take three times 
as many as a lowland stream. Anoth- 
er useful weir, which I have often con- 
structed, is made of wire netting. Such 
a contrivance collects a lot of rubble 
and driftwood, which usually becomes 












into her fur shingabee, and was soo! 
fast asleep. 

Suddenly she awakened, a subconsciou 
instinct warning her that all was not 
well. The lamp still flickered with 
smoky, red radiance. 

Noashak was no coward, yet, some 
how, she felt a chill of fear. 

Thump! Icy fear grasped her heart a: 
she heard the snow porch collapse. Slowly 
the snow slab at the doorway disinte- 
grated, and a low, flat, ferretlike face 
with red mouth and yellow fangs, ap- 
peared, uttering a low, menacing hiss 
With her back against the wall, she 
realized her peril. She was face to face 
with a polar bear! 

She glanced toward the snow-shelf 
bed. Her baby slept quietly, oblivious to 
the danger. Then hatred of the monster 
entered her heart. Like a flash, she 
whipped the deerskin from the bed, and 
cast it over the creature’s head. An- 
other followed, and another. 

Roaring with anger, but unable to 
extricate himself from the coverings, the 
beast swung backward and forward, 
jamming his body firmly into the door- 
way of the igloo. 

Quickly the girl snatched up a four- 
teen-inch snow knife, hacked a hole in 
the back wall of the igloo, and slipped 
her child into the capacious furred hood 
of her jacket. Grabbing a harpoon, she 
crawled out into the night. Six quick 
steps brought her to the left side of the 
swaying bear. 

Carefully she felt the furred ribs with 
her fingers for the spot she sought. 
Then, with strength born of frenzy and 
desperation, she drove the harpoon deep 
down into the animal’s heart, and fled. 
For an hour, she hid in a deserted snow 
house, watching and waiting. The ma- 
niacal roars of the monster had long 
since ceased. Slowly she crept forward. 
By the silvery light of the stars she saw 
a dark object stretched out in the snow. 
Closer she crept, still closer. 

The polar bear was dead! 








permanently fixed before the wire rusts 
away. Where streams suffer from 
drought, dams help conserve the water. 

A groin is the simplest of all barriers 
to construct. A tree, when felled and 
anchored in the water, forms a most 
effective shelter, and will last for years. 
Where work in the middle of a stream 
is impossible because of the depth, a 
groin offers the only solution. Bags of 
concrete, rocks, bowlders, pebbles, and 
small rocks in a wire-netting bag, all 
can be used to construct such a barrier 

If by-passes can be constructed, val- 
uable food nurseries will be formed. If, 
in such nurseries, frogs can be induced 
to spawn, a valuable addition to the 
trout’s diet will result. 

If fishermen will only realize how 
much good they can do by sparing even 
a half hour a week in making good fish 
lies, many streams would unquestiona- 
bly show a measurable increase in the 
number of trout taken. One thing, how- 
ever, must be emphasized. Every bar- 
rier erected or placed must be well an- 
chored, for rolling refuges gather no 
food or trout. 
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Fifteen Dollars’ 


Worth of Dog 


(Continued from page 39) 


and those hollow-points strike with a 


wallop. I decided that maybe a hollow- 
point slammed into the trunk would 
cause Mr. Squirrel to run out on a 


limb where I could get him. 

“He’s in there. I'll see if I can scare 
him out,” I said. 

Ping went the .22. Bang went the 20 
gauge right behind me, and a squirrel, 
not out of the hollow, but from some- 
where near the top of the tree came 
tumbling down. 

“He wasn’t in the hollow after 
began. 

Bang went the 20 again, and a second 
squirrel came tumbling down. 

“That one was,” said my wife. 
just ran out.” 

She slipped a couple of shells into the 
magazine of her gun and waited for Bill 
to bring in the squirrel. Bill brought 
both squirrels to me and I slipped them 
into my coat. 

“This is fun,” my wife said. 

I didn’t have an answer to that. I went 
trudging off behind Bill. He wasn’t long 
in putting another squirrel up a tree, 
and again I sent my wife around the 
tree to find him. Sure enough, it worked. 
As she walked around the tree, Mr. 
Squirrel, who was sticking tight to the 
trunk, eased around on my side of the 
tree. I cracked down on him with the 
.22. It was a clean miss, but the bullet 
struck the bark near him and sent him 
scurrying back around the tree. 

Bang went the 20 and down Mr. Squir- 
rel came, clutching at limbs as he 
dropped. He was just crippled, but he 
didn’t get away. Bill nabbed him the 
minute he hit the ground, and then the 
squirrel nabbed Bill through the lip. 
Bill let out a yelp, and shook the squirrel 
loose, then sailed into him and shook 
life out of him in a jiffy. 

“Bring him here,” I commanded. 

I didn’t want him to chew the squirrel, 
as dogs will do under the circumstances. 
But did Bill deliver that squirrel to me? 
Not on your life. He pranced over to 
my wife. 


all,” I 


“He 


“T’ll let you shoot the next one,” she 
said. 

“What,” I demanded, “makes you 
think you can talk to a hunter like 
that?” 


“I’ve heard nothing but guns and fish- 
she said. 


ing tackle for fifteen years,” 





“I'd be dumb not to find out a few 
things about hunting. Thought you were 
putting one over on me when you sent 
me around the tree to find the squirrel, 
didn’t you? Know any more tricks?” 

That was rubbing it in. Bill, the black 
imp, thumped his tail in approval. I 
didn’t have an argument to offset cold 
facts, so there was nothing for me to do 
but send Bill on to hunt for more 
squirrels. 

He found them. Some that were in 
hollows we didn’t get, but we soon had 
all that I cared to carry back to the car. 

When we got home, my wife swabbed 
her 20 gauge in oi!, placed it in the gun 
case, and said, “I’ve had a grand time. 
I know now why you men will pay per- 
fectly good dollars for a dog and argue 
about the price of a necktie or shirt.” 

That remark caused me to wonder if 
I, like many other sportsmen, hadn't 
been somewhat selfish. I know, of 
course, that having a sizable life-insur- 
ance policy doesn’t soften the load of 
shot that might sift through one’s whis- 
kers, but, if you have a little patience, 
it doesn’t take long to teach a woman to 
handle a gun with safety. 

But getting back to Bill. He is the 
finest squirrel dog that ever picked up a 
trail. I can take Bill and my .22 Marlin, 
and in a couple of hours have all the 
squirrels I want, just the right amount 
of exercise, plus a world of fun trying to 
outwit Mr. Squirrel. However, that isn’t 
the only way in which Bill has proved 
his worth. 

In our section of the country, there 
aren’t many youngsters who can afford 
a bird dog, or a deerhound, or the ex- 
pense of duck shooting, but they can 
afford a few pennies to buy the neces- 
sary shotgun shells, and any time the 
youngsters in my neighborhood want to 
hunt squirrels, Bill is available. All they 
have to say is, “Let’s go, Bill,” and they 
are off to the great outdoors, and the 
thrill that only squirrel hunting offers. 
I really believe that my wife and I get 
more genuine pleasure from being able to 
make these youngsters happythrough Bill 
than from hunting with him ourselves. 

Bill made me look like thirty cents 
when I was trying to put one over on my 
wife, but any time a man can bring in 
a dog that his wife will O.K.—well, that 
dog is worth all you pay for him. 


CLOSE-UP OF A 
WOODCOCK HEN 
ON HER NEST 
IN THE WOODS 


Most courageous of 
nesting game birds, 
the woodcock often 
will permit you to 
get near enough to 
touch her before 


deserting the nest 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a brand-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 
ing that bring you photos which ere mar- 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 
Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
ple; Dollars From Architectural Photography; 
Pictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Syndicating Photographs; Pictures For 
The Magazines; Landscape Dollars; Sellin 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developin an 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
Salvaging Old Photographs; Still-Life Photog- 
raphy; Photographic ovelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature Photography ; Movie Profits; 
Coloring, ~gieeey etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; What About Stereo peowsasaame® 3 Use- 
ful Accessories You Can Make; iscellaneous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 


We will mail C. O. D. You i Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUT OOR LIFE 
publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 78 


853 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten capa. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00) 


DUA BE Bh.....201ceccsrcccese sosesosecssecoovcesooscoscessocosscssososcoscoossoscesneees 








oy yee 





| Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 
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LTHOUGH ordinary trailer 
camping has many advan- 
tages over other means of 
enjoying the outdoors, the 

pleasure of such a trip is greatly in- 
creased when you take a portable boat 
and an outboard motor, so you can ex- 
plore waterways along your route. For 
such use, however, your portable boat 
will need characteristics not found in 
ordinary craft. 

Boats and motors for automobile camp- 
ing must, first of all, be light in weight, 
so they may be easily handled by one 
person, and the hull must be seaworthy 
on average waterways, and capable of 
carrying two or three persons safely. A 
conventional, full-length boat is too bulky 
to be readily transported, since it re- 
quires a trailer for it alone, or must be 
carried on an elaborate structure on top 
of the automobile or coach trailer. This 
not only makes the car or trailer unsight- 
ly but creates a serious problem when it 
comes to loading or unloading, especially 
if there is only one strong-backed man 
around to do the job. A portable boat 
that can be carried inside the coach 
trailer is by far the most satisfactory 
type of craft for this type of travel. 

To be stowed in a small space, a boat 
necessarily must be a collapsible one, 
and, since the craft must remain leak- 
proof while being carried from place to 
place, it must have one-piece canvas or 
rubber covering. The covering is really 
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an advantage, as it does not dry out as 
soon as it is taken from the water—an 
unavoidable difficulty with wooden boats. 

The motor chosen for the automobile 
or trailer trip should be small to make 
its handling easy, and to permit sufficient 
fuel to be carried without taking up 
space inside the trailer that could be put 
to better use. Yet the motor must be big 
enough to supply the power necessary to 
drive the boat at good speed. A motor 
of one to six horsepower should meet 
these demands nicely. Greater power 
would be wasted on a portable boat. 

Three types of craft fulfill the require- 
ments of the automobile or trailer camp- 
er. These are inflated rubber boats, fold- 
ing boats, and sectional boats. Each type 
has its advantages and its limitations. 

The rubber boat resembles a huge 
doughnut, with the hole closed on one 
side by a sheet of stout rubber. It is 
quickly inflated by either a mechanical 
or a hand pump. The rubber is covered 
with canvas to save wear on the rubber 
and to keep it from deteriorating by ex- 
posure to sunlight. Because the boats 
are so flexible, they do not easily punc- 
ture on snags or rocks. 

Models available range from those de- 
signed to carry two persons to larger 
ones that will support six. They weigh 
from 15 to 50 lb., and fold into bundles 
approximately 24 in. long and 12 in. wide. 
Their disadvantage is that they can be 
used only on sheltered waters, as rough 
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Assembling one of several types of folding boats that can readily be stowed away in a trailer 


to Carry 


water on unprotected waterways 
would soon swamp them. Still 
they are the best bet when the 
camper needs the smallest, light- 
est craft he can get. 

Folding boats can be had with 
three types of covering—canvas, 
plywood, and rubber fabric. 

The rubber covering used is in 
one piece and unbelievably strong. 
It is stretched tightly over a col- 
lapsible frame that can be as- 
sembled or dismantled in a few 
minutes. The whole craft stows 
into a bundle not much larger 
than a golf bag. Rubber is re- 
stricted chiefly to kayaks 8 to 20 
ft. long, which weigh only 20 to 
65 lb. They can be used on any 
water upon which a kayak would 
serve. 

Those folding boats that are 
covered with canvas look more 
like conventional craft than the 
others. This type may be used 
for a wider variety of purposes 
thancantherubber-covered boats, 
but they are somewhat heavier. 
They can be had in any length 
from 8 to 20 ft., and weigh 35 to 
180 lb. The hulls are steady and 
are the equal of rigid, one-piece 
boats of the same size. The can- 
vas is sturdy and difficult to punc- 
ture. When not in use, the boats 
fold into bundles that can be 
tucked away almost anywhere in a trailer. 

Almost any desired model is obtain- 
able in canvas-covered boats—kayaks, 
canoes, rowboats, duck boats, and gen- 
eral-purpose types for use with either 
oars or an outboard. Having flat bot- 
toms, they can be used on streams, lakes, 
or other sheltered waterways where the 
water does not get unusually rough. 

The plywood boats may be divided into 
two classes. The first uses small panels, 
which are entirely covered with canvas, 
and fold into compact bundles. The other 
types consist of plywood sheets the full 
length of the boat. These fold into long, 
narrow bundles, and usually must be 
carried outside the trailer. 

Either type can be assembled in a few 
moments. In size, they range from 8 to 
12 ft. and weigh 35 to 90 lb. Models avail- 
able have either square sterns or pointed 
ends, and include canoes, rowboats, duck 
boats, and general-purpose craft. Due 
to their light weight and wide bottoms, 
and the ease with which they can be as- 
sembled, plywood boats are ideal for 
hunters and anglers. The plywood with- 
stands a great amount of hard usage, 
though the boats are too short to be used 
on water that is likely to become rough. 

Sectional boats also must be considered 
by the man looking for a craft he can 
store in a small space. These may be 
had in either wood or metal. When dis- 
assembled, the sections fit into one an- 
other like a nested camping kit, thus 
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requiring a minimum of room for carry- 
ing around. These boats all have flat 
bottoms, and are 10 to 15 ft. long. The 
wooden models weigh 75 to 120 lb., while 
the metal models weigh as much as 
300 Ib. 

The outdoorsman who chooses a fold- 
ing boat should always be careful to 
clean the hull as soon as it is taken from 
the water. When this is done, there is 
less chance of soiling the inside of the 
trailer and of distorting the various 
parts when the craft is folded. 

Outboard motors should be wiped dry 
after use, and should be well-padded 
when stored. The propeller especially 
needs this care. If the motor has an 
open spray nozzle, this should be plugged 
to keep out sediment. The fuel must be 
carried ready-mixed, and the can ought 
to be shaken a little before the fuel is 
poured into the motor tank. A funnel 
should be used, of course, when fueling 
the motor. The lower unit must be 
greased at regular intervals. 

Attention to these details may seem 
unnecessary, but owners who do not be- 
grudge their motors the small amount 
of time and labor entailed find that their 
efforts are well-repaid in trouble-free 
boating Wm. Jackson. 


Etiquette Afloat 


HE sea’s first rule is to help a fellow 

sailor. Any captain who disregarded 

this rule would be immediately ostra- 
cized, regardless of his former record. 
There is no place upon the water for the 
ill manners of the highway, because a 
breach of the rules of fair play and help- 
fulness can have serious consequences. 
The etiquette of the waterways is ages 
old, and applies everywhere boats float. 

When you are operating a fast boat in 
crowded anchorages, common courtesy 
demands that speed be kept low, and that 
you steer clear of bathers. If one must 
show off a boat’s speed, it’s best to do it 
where no one is endangered. When op- 
erating a power boat or a sailboat near 
rowboats or canoes, give them a wide 
berth as a high wave from your bow 
may swamp them. Near towns or sum- 
mer camps, don’t run noisy craft early 
in the morning or late at night. If you 
see a man fishing or duck shooting, give 
him a chance by staying a safe distance 
from him. No one likes to hear a radio 
blatting after he has turned in for the 
night, so, if you have a set on your boat, 
turn it off at 10 o’clock. 

Those who do not observe marine eti- 
quette are inviting disaster and bringing 
the sport of boating into disrepute, and 
inviting restrictive legislation. Repeated 
violations should be reported to local 
police or Coast Guard, but every boat 
owner deserves a chance, and a word 
with him may solve the difficulty. 

The proper observance of pilot rules 
on navigable waters will do much to 
stimulate the codperative spirit neces- 
sary to an enjoyable continuation of the 
grand sport of boating. Interpret the 
rules liberally—not to the letter but in 
the spirit —W. J. 


Auxiliary Power 


UTBOARD motors, used as auxil- 
iaries on inboard or sailing craft, 
enable the owner to overcome the 

vagaries of weather and the possible 
failure of the regular motor. When the 
wind falls light or the regular inboard 
fails, the trusty outboard motor is vir- 
tually certain to get you home. Besides 
this use in an emergency, the outboard 
can be used (Continued on page 89) 
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Pick a THOR Outboard Motor This Year for.... 





























e Standard Single — 
with “weedless” pro 
peller, the leader of the 
low price class $42.50 


Standard Twin — fa- 
mous Thor performance 


and economy . $62.50 


© Pyramid 2° —a new 
principle in 2-cylinder 
motoring ... . $82.50 


All Prices F. 0. B. Factory 


*"Pyramid 3°’ — the 
newest sensational 3- 
cylinder motor by Thor 
engineers . 


Learn Profitable a 
in QO days at 


s\ Salaries of Men and Women in the Sepetantion pro- 
\ fession of Swedish Massage run as high as oy to 
$70 per week but many _— to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitariums and private patients come to those 
who qualify through our training. Reduc- 
ing alone offers rich rewards for spe 
cialists. Write for Anatomy Charts and 
, booklet—They're FREE. 
) The College of Swedish Massage 
1601 Warren Bivd., 832, Chicago 
(Successor to National College of Massage) 


PENN YAN BOATS 


44 models. Composite or 
All-Wood. Meet all require- 
ments of use or price. Many 
models exclusively for Sports- 
men. Always ready to use. No 
soaking or caulking. 
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OUTBOARD S 9 teams 
_— INBOARDS 


caruhe PENN YAN BOATS 
UR etE rE toh S PENN YAN, N.Y 


®STRENGTH 
® FAST STARTING 


When you buy a THOR you're not paying for fancy, complicated “gadgets”. 
You invest in greater pleasure on the vacation waterways. 
tion, easy to Operate, quick starting, sturdily buile for long service and hard 
wear, the THOR Outboard Motors are justly famous for PERFORMANCE- 
Plus on the waterways. 





® DURABILITY 
®SIMPLICITY 


Simple in construc- 


LESS BREAKAGE 
witH A THOR!.. 


Bang a THOR 
down on hard 
concrete — you 
can't damage 
it! Brackets 
and transmis- 
sion of steel 
stampings are 
built for abuse. 
All parts are 
sturdy, hard- 
wearing, de- 
signed for long \ 
service, \ 
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Cedarburg Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 0-6 Cedarburg, Wis. 


“STAR METAL | BOATS 


* NON-S NKAB 


CARE-FREE 
tele) le) er te 













A complete line of 
well-built metal row- 
boats, outboard motor boats, and sailboats. Save money 
get better quality at lower prices. 






STAR TANK & BOAT CO., Dept. O, Goshen, Ind. 









FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 
PROOF 






Light, easy to handle, no leaks carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; ‘mon-sicnabie, stronger than wood; 
used by U. 8. and foreign governments. Award First Prize at 
Chicage and St. Louis 





orid’s Fair. Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 


490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














SHOOTING FACTS 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new 
arms, ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details 
of the sensational new .22 Hornet and the various .22 
Hi-Speed cartridges 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small 
game, vermin, deer, and big game including elephants 
Thorough and technical description of every caliber gun 
from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not 
included in this manual. Highly important information 
on sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, 
trajectory, energy. 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 


6 gauges—.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations 
in bore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid 
for 25c. Write Dept. 78A. 


_Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 





MEAD GLIDERS 


_New York, N. Y. | 






9 HOURS TO BUILD WEW 
~. JPORTSMANS 
BOAT ! 


FISHING 
CAMPING 
HUNTING 





For 


M EAD 
i Sportsman's 
Ki-Yak is the 


most sensational boat 

development in years. Exclu SAILING 
sive new structural features set a 

new standard for lightness, strength, durability, beauty and ease 

of assembly. Easily portable. Low introductory prices! 3 paddio-aen sal 
models weighing 20 to 45 lbs.—2 portable outboard motors, oars, sail 
models of 50 and 69 !bs.! Don’t deny yourself the pleasure of knowing 


all about Me ead Ki Yaks. Rush lOc for C Jatalog. $6 Paddle now given 


with your ‘‘CK’’ Ki-Yak Kit—if you hurry. 
CHICAGO 


15 So. Market 
_ Dept. | o- 73 
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~ MULLINS ~~ 
Metal Rowboats 


Mullins Boat Corporation have been building metal boats 


for the past forty-six years. The name “‘Mullins’’ means a 
metal boat that is a real boat. Do not be misled by cheap 
prices in catalogues. Remember—you get exactly what you 
pay for. ‘‘Mullins’’ refuses to cheapen the quality of 
**Mullins’’ metal non-sinkable boats to meet the low-price 
metal tanks that are being offered as boats. Buy a Mullins 
non-sinkable rowboat, a boat that will give you from twenty 
to twenty-five years of service, a boat that is built like a 
boat, performs like a boat, and is not just a cheap slapstick 
metal box. Ask the man who owns one. ‘‘Mullins’’ stands 
on a forty-six year record for building good boats. 


Write for literature. 
Mullins Boat Corporation Oil City, Pennsylvania 





MOST COMPLETE LINE OF OUTBOARD 


PROPELLERS 


speed wheels, weediess, service wheels, 
perfect trolling wheels and all-purpose ;/; 
propellers that get you more speed 
from any motor. Send postcard for out- 
board propeller “bible” ; contains specifi- 
cations for every motor built since 1926 


FOR YOUR INBOARD, INVESTIGATE ~S = 
THE NEW “AQUA-MASTER” Senseiane all 
motor boat shows and races. Also complete line of inboard propellers. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORAT'‘ON 


Dept.O-3 GRAND* RAPIDS MICHIGAN 





















































“POWER DINK” 
FISHING UTILITY 


5 H.P., air-cooled, 4- 
cycle inboard motor. 
Runs on a few cents 


per hour. Lowest priced, 
full-fledged, 16’ inboard 
ever offered. An ideal, all- 
purpose utility for resorts. The 
perfect family boat. Safe, eco- 
nomical and seaworthy. 


FAST, LEVEL-RIDING OUTBOARDS 
Smart looking, beautifully finished, perfectly 
balanced. Dunphy is an acknowledged leader 
in the outboard field. Dunphy rowboats do not 


weave or side-slip. The canvas covered 13’ 
‘‘Portage’’ weighs only 100 lbs. Dunphy also 
builds a complete line of sailboats, all at 


prices you will like. Write for new 1938 catalog. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP., 516 High St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


_— 
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Do YOU Owna 


RAILROAD © 


Here at last is a brand new and complete 
handbook for the Model Railway enthusi- 
ast. You will be amazed at the abundance 
of valuable and workable ideas it gives 
you. You will find dozens of inexpensive 
additions and fascinating improvements. 
You can save real money building and 
laying your track, making an automatic 
signal system, constructing bridges, cul- 
verts, tunnels, stations, semaphores, water 
tanks, coaling trestles, roundhouses, turn- 
tables, crossing gates, switches, etc. The 
detailed instructions and diagrams in this 
great book make it easy. 


EVERY MODEL RAILWAY 
ENTHUSIAST NEEDS THIS NEW BOOK 


How to utilize every bit of available 
space in laying out your system. How to 
provide for realistic landscape and scenery. 
The proper tools and materials. How to 
turn out smoke stacks, fire boxes, boilers, 
and wheels in your own shop. Complete, 
easy-to-follow instructions for building 
every kind of rolling stock. How to make a 
box car, gondola, refrigerator, tank, hopper, 
caboose, day coach, pullman, baggage and 
observation car. Complete plans, specifi- 
cations, drawings, diagrams, instructions, 
and scale blueprint for building the popu- 
lar Atlantic type locomotive. 


FOR THE BEGINNER OR THE EXPERT 


How to arrange for proper power supply— 
making an illuminated panel board and dis- 
patcher’s track diagram. How to build and in- 
stall a block signal system, remote train con- 
trol, automatic couplers, relays, etc. Your home- 
made Model Railway can easily be perfected in 
complete detail, with this guide book beside you. 
This great new manual of simple instructions, 
prepared by our own editors, is guaranteed to 
please or money back! 


—= BRAND NEW! 
Just Published! 
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DNIIWAYS ILLUSTRATED 
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' 
! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
§ OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 78 t 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
a 
8 Please send me your new 256 page, cloth-bound, book MODEL § 
' RAIL met hy Waen the book is delivered | wil! pay the post 1 
man only $2.00 plus a few cents postage, in FULL 'AYMENT 
@ My understanding is that after examination, | have'the privilewe 7 
' of returning the book within 10 days and you wil! refund my 
' money in full. (Uf you prefer to pay now we pay postage ' 
a 
' ‘ 
; NAME - 6 
| 
2, ED a nisinisuanadiniinanatianaaan y 
' ' 
6 cITy STATE coos & 
8 Orders from outside the U. S. must be accompanied by cash a 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Side Guard for Boat 














HILE fishing along rocky shores, 

etc., this boat guard protects the 
hull by keeping it from scraping against 
sharp projections. Rubber tires are cut 
in quarters and fastened to wooden sup- 
ports as shown. The guards are held in 
place by hooks of bent wire.—Lawrence 
B. Johnson, Wash. 


Simple Canoe Jig 


RUBBER 
HOSE 







OR running 

canoes in and 
out of a boat- 
house, this jig will 
be hard to beat. 
It consists of a 
wooden frame, 
mounted on two 
cart wheels. Two 
lengths of “*%-in. 
iron pipe are set 
vertically in the 
frame, the tops be- 
ing bent outward a trifle and covered 
with rubber hose to keep them from 


. Answers tv 


Re-covering Canoe 


Question: My 18-ft. canvas-covered canoe is 
used with an outboard motor. I would like to 
have it re-covered, and would like to know what 
weight of canvas to use and what kind of ce- 
ment is required. Should the keel be taken off 
and boat re-covered with one piece of canvas? — 


J. S., Id. 





Answer: To re-cover your canoe, use 10-oz. 
double-filled canvas. It will be necessary to 
remove the keel and the sheer moldings before 
re-covering. Use one piece of canvas. The hull 
should be set upon suitable trestles, and the old 
canvas removed. Smooth the entire hull to re- 
move lumps and any excess paint. The canvas 
may be cemented to the hull or not, but it will 
make a better job if the canvas is fixed to the 
hull with canvas cement. 

Start by tacking the canvas to the upper edge 
or gunwale. Now stretch the canvas to the op- 
posite side, and tack along the other gunwale. 
Use a pair of pliers for holding the canvas. 
Continue in this fashion until the stem is 
reached. To make a smooth fit toward the stem, 
it will be necessary to slit the canvas at the 
keel, pulling the canvas both toward the keel 
and gunwale until free of wrinkles. Cement the 
lapped parts tozether, allowing about 1 in. for 
the lapped portion and trimming the remainder. 
Replace the keel and gunwales, and, before at- 
taching, paint the undersides well with the ce- 
ment. To fill the canvas surface, simply thin a 
portion of the canvas cement with wood alcohol 
and apply. Sand smooth, and apply another coat, 
and sand again. Allow 12 hours between coats. 
Now apply three coats of best-grade canoe 
enamel, or porch and floor enamel with a tung- 


marring the sides of the canoe. The bow 
of the canoe is set loosely on the jig be- 
tween the supports, the keel fitting into 
a slot cut in the wooden frame to re- 
ceive it. Lift stern of the canoe and push 
it like a wheelbarrow.—Fred Smith, Conn. 


Securing Oars | 

TTACH one end of a rawhide thong | 

to the boat and the other to the oar, 

and you can be sure the oars will not 

fall overboard and be lost while fishing. 

Both oars should be secured in this 
manner.—James D. Lovett, Ark. 





To Remove Propellers 


Y THREADING 

the drive shaft 
directly behind the 
prop seat and turn- 
ing on a nut, stick- 
ing, rusted propel- 
lers can easily be 
removed by turn- 
ing off the nut. 
This exerts enough 
pressure to break 
loose the tightest 





TAPERED 






THREAD 


FOR NUT 
{ prop.— Wm. W. 
: Border, Lowell, 
——~" Ohio. 


oating Fans - 


oil base. Smooth each coat well with steel wool, 
and, as a finish, apply one coat of best-grade 
spar varnish.—W. J. 


Determining Engine Angle 
Question: What is the best method of de- 


termining the proper angle of the new motor 
timbers when repairing a boat?—J. M. D., Pa. 





Answer: As the shaft angle is already drilled 
through the keel and stuffing box, a round stick 
or a piece of shaft of the proper size should be 
inserted and used to measure for the new engine 
bed. On most marine engines, the point at 
which the oil pan and the upper parts meet, or 
in other words the supporting lugs, coincides 
with the center line of the shaft. If the engine 
requires raising or lowering to align it properly, 
pieces may be inserted under the lugs or small 
sections can be cut out.—W. J. 


Refinishing Canoe 


Question: I have a canoe which I wish to re- 
finish. There have been several applications 
of paint put on the boat in the last few years, 
and, before painting it, I wish to remove all 
this paint, and, if necessary, put on a new filler, 
and then paint it with color varnish. If pos- 
sible, could you please recommend some paint 
remove: that would accomplish this purpose? 
—R. W. G., Mich. 





Answer: Some paint and varnish removers 
have a tendency to rot the canvas, but not all 
of them. In nearly every instance, the remover 
may be safely used, if the entire surface is 
washed afterwards with vinegar or weak acetic 
acid.—W. J. 


| 
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Auxiliary Power 


(Continued from 
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With these easily made 
2 NH brackets, your outboard 
' ————.__ can be attached quickly 


STATIONARY BRACK 


economically on a large boat when you 
wish to propel it at trolling speed. 

Outboards, when used for auxiliary 
power on any boat, will propel a sur- 
prisingly large craft at fair speeds. Of 
course, the larger boats require larger 
motors, but a 20 horsepower is the big- 
gest that may be used with any satis- 
faction. A 16-ft. sailboat could be pushed 
along nicely by a 1 horsepower. When 
adapting an outboard as an auxiliary 
power plant, some consideration should 
be given wind and current. A large boat 
may be moved with a small motor, but, 
in the face of contrary wind or current, 
may remain motionless. Power enough 
should be available to meet any adverse 
conditions. 





be wise to have just the film developed. 
Then cut the negatives to the best pro- 
portion to suit your scene, and have 
enlargements made to a uniform size. 

A frequent cause of a poor picture is 
trying to get too much into it. Don’t do 
it, unless you are snapping a crowd for 
the sake of a crowd, or a herd of caribou 
or flock of birds. A crowded composi- 
tion lacks unity and as a result the eye 
is unable to pick out the point of interest 
had in mind when taking the picture. 

For example, an old friend sent me a 
snapshot of himself and three cronies 
playing a game of horseshoes. What 
struck me most, was that, over in a 
corner, the camera had caught a little 
snatch of a scene. This showed a bit of 
village and two distant bystanders, 
which in themselves, were an exquisite 
bit of composition! Two compositions in 
one make no composition. 

Why is it that a rank amateur often 
obtains such charming little snow scenes? 
The answer is—simplicity. The snow 
hides about ninety per cent of the twigs 
and branches of the trees, making simple 
white and dark spaces in an attractive 
arrangement. 





OMETIMES the amateur gets a good 

composition by sheer accident. Other 
times, the details of a view simply refuse 
to fall into a pleasing arrangement, and 
should be abandoned. Again, there are 
times when the plinker’s hankering after 
composition must be thrown to the 
| winds. If you are snapping football 
| players, or running horses, or birds on 
| the wing, you must shoot and trust to 
luck that the subject will fall into pleas- 
ing arrangement. 





(Continued from page 


page 87) 


The use of outboards is limited to craft 
less than 30 ft. long. Although any out- 
board may be used for auxiliary power, 
special models are now available for boats 
longer than 20 ft. These have special 
lower units, with low gear ratios, which 
turn large-area propellers at slow speeds. 
For craft up to 20 or 25 ft., the ordinary 
outboard motor is satisfactory. The most 
widely used outboards for auxiliary pow- 
er range from 1 to 10 horsepower. If the 
smallest motor possible is used for the 
purpose, the greatest gasoline mileage 
will be attained, and the motor will be 


easier to stow when not needed than 
would a larger one. 
Adapting an outboard motor to any 


hull requires a suitable bracket for at- 
taching the motor to the boat. Such a 
bracket, either permanent or removable, 
is easy to make. The braces are 3/16 x 2- 
in. strap iron, which is cut and bent to fit 
the particular transom. The motor board 
is a piece of 1%, x 12 x 12-in. yellow pine, 
bolted to the irons with %-in. carriage 
bolts. The flanged ends of the irons are 
slotted to fit over *%-in. carriage bolts. 
The bracket is held in place with wing 
nuts. 

The permanent bracket is attached to 
transom with carriage bolts. 

The angle of the motor on any bracket 
should be perpendicular to water’s sur- 
face, and should be fixed at such a height 
that the cavitation plate is 1 or 2 in. 
under water—W. J. 


Photos That Look Right 


51) 


At such times, observe in advance the 
positions of lights and darks. The rule is 
to put light against dark and vice versa. 
Snap your goose flock against a light 
cloud, and the horses or players against 
the white-painted fence or judges’ stand. 

Nearly all good compositions assume 
some definite shape. This may be seen 
very plainly by a study of the paintings 
of masters. The eye must be led through 
the scene over a definite course—a circle, 
a triangle, or an S curve. A camp-fire 
scene usually is circular; a company of 
soldiers, grouped about a tall cenotaph 
with figure atop, may be a triangle; a 
long string of geese against the sky may 
assume the S form. And a definite pat- 
tern will always out weigh a scattered, 
harebrained effect. 

The background and the trimmings 
usually need simplification. One of the 
commonest errors of the amateur is to 
place the subject in the foreground well 


enough, but to find, on development, a 
group of trees or tall buildings, all 
standing on the slant like a file of 


drunken soldiers. If you are using the 
long film, you may not be able to 
square up the negative. 

It is impossible, of course, to set down 
in a short article all the facts known 
about photographic composition, and, 
after all, they are for men who make a 
vocation of picture taking. All I have 
tried to do is to throw out a few hints, 
chosen from my own experience as a 
plinker, to help the amateur cameraman 
get snapshots that look more interesting. 
And I honestly believe that the amateur 
who takes the tips will in time obtain 
pictures his friends can praise without a 
feeling of guilt. 
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~ _} See the fleet of Old 
+ Town Boats, illus- 
: trated in the new 


catalog. Big, fast, 
seaworthy models 
for the family. 
Open-deck boats 
for sport. Every Old Town Boat is tough 
and rugged. Built to last for years of 
hard use. Reinforced to bear the heav- 
iest outboard motors. Also canoes, row 

boats, dinghies. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 477 Fourth St., Old Town, Me. 
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mitts on, and, when I pulled them off, my 
fingers half froze from the near-zero 
temperature and bitter-cold steel. Yet I 
was forced to stand there, with that 
cougar glaring at me, and take the gun 
apart, clean it as best I could, then re- 
assemble it. As I tried to keep my eyes 
on what I was doing to the gun, I had 
the uncomfortable feeling that, any 
second, the cougar might spring. Even 
though it would have to make several 
bounds before it reached me, it was a 
tremendous beast, and I knew I would 
have no chance in a hand-to-claw fight. 

But, thanks to the sharp voices of the 
dogs, the cougar remained on its perch. 
It seemed hours, but at last, I felt the 
lever of my rifle working. Numb hands 
held a not-too-steady barrel, but the 
distance was short and a single bullet 
did the work. In the crimsoned snow 
lay the biggest male cougar it has been 
my good fortune to kill. 

You should, of course, use at least two 
dogs when hunting the big cats, but 
be sure that they are friendly during a 
chase. Once, I was trailing a cougar 
with two dogs that had never before 
worked together. From the time we 
picked up the track, they did nothing 
but growl canine insults and challenges 
at one another. At last, however, they 
succeeded in treeing a large female, and 
I brought it down without incident. But, 
as I was skinning it out, the fun started. 
The dogs’ argument became a pitched 
battle. 


HE battle ground was a steep, snow- 

covered slope. I grabbed each dog by 
the scruff of the neck, and the next 
minute there was a confusion of dogs 
and man tumbling downhill. Curses 
mingled with growls and yelps, and the 
dogs never stopped snapping at each 
other. I must have been born lucky, 
because those tearing fangs might have 
ripped away part of my face. As it was, 
the larger dog clamped his teeth upon 
my left thigh. Seconds later we crashed 
into a giant fir tree and were thrown 
apart. The shock, or the realization that 
something was amiss with their master, 
took all the fight out of the dogs, and 
they became quite subdued. 

But a cougar on occasions is a help. 


You Fish tor Shad—t'll Buy 


That happens when the shad hits the 
bow of the net on the outside, or, in rare 
cases, gets out of the net before you can 
wind it up. 

But, to offset these false alarms, you 
may get two shad at a time. Dave did on 
cne occasion, and I got a pair of alewives 
in one haul. 

To while away the minutes between 
fish, you fight mosquitoes, big ones, the 
typical marsh buzzards that sometimes, 
I've heard, pick a man up bodily and 
carry him off. Now and then, you'll hear 
the beat of wings as a black duck moves 
up the stream, an owl may hoot his 
greeting, or a whippoorwill sound his 
plaintive call. 

But the real fun comes when you start 
back to the cars. Flash lights help some. 
If you keep them pointed downward, the 
bushes merely slap you in the face. If 
you keep them up, you've nothing to 
worry about except that you may disap- 
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Killers Are My Job 


Continued from page 238) 


One day I was making a patrol of my 
district to tabulate the timber stand. I 
did not have my dogs and was armed 
only with a .22 single-shot rifle, for I 
was in the mood for a grouse supper. 
There was some snow on the ground 
and several times I noticed the tracks of 
two bears, a mother and a cub. Toward 
mid-afternoon I climbed a sparsely tim- 
bered knoll to get my bearings. As I 
was looking across the plateau, I heard 
the whimper of a bear cub, although I 
saw no sign of life. Not wishing to dis- 
turb an old she bear and her offspring, I 
stood near a good-sized tree for a while 
to give them time to get away. 

Just as I was about to move on, I 
heard a heavy body forcing its way 
through the brush. Several seconds 
later I saw an immense, female black 
bear coming directly toward me. She 
was ambling at a good speed and I 
cocked my little rifle, though it was 
scarcely an effective bear gun. I stood 
my ground, because it was the only thing 
to do, and prayed that I might not be 
scented or seen. That old bear came 
straight for me, as though I were a 
honey tree. Yet I was sure she was not 
aware of my presence. If she had been, 
she would have halted and reared on 
her hind legs before attacking. I guessed 
that she was seeking a wayward cub. 
Anyway, she came to within five paces 
of me. There she stopped suddenly, and 
reared to her hind legs. At that instant, 
I heard a noise directly behind me, and 
realized that chance had placed me 
between a mother bear and her young 
cub! 

My position was exceedingly precari- 
ous. True, I was armed, and I was near 
enough to make the .22 do the work,— 
but I'd have to hit the vital spot at the 
base of the ear. I dared not chance a 
glancing shot on her skull. The bear’s 
fur was bristling and her jaws began to 
champ and slaver. Behind me the cub 
whimpered. Still I withheld my fire. I 
couldn't risk a shot that might only 
wound. 

Obviously, the bear had caught the 
man scent. She knew a man was be- 
tween her and the cub. But there was 
another scent, too, one that made her 
hesitate. I had carried a cougar hide 


(Continued from page 61) 


pear completely in a water-filled pothole. 
And don’t labor under the belief that 
twelve or fifteen pounds of fish doesn’t 
get heavy when you're lugging it through 
the underbrush in the dark. I’m here to 
say they do. 

The real enjoyment from shad fishing, 
however, comes the next day, when you 
stick a fork into the delicious roe or pick 
the sweet meat away from the countless 
bones of the fish itself. Either the fish 
or the roe is fodder fit for a king. Stuff 
and bake the fish, fry the roe, and you'll 
have a dish that will in part repay you 
for the grief of the night before, provid- 
ing your muscles will still function any 
way near normal. 

Don't let the conservation question 
trouble your conscience. You can fish 
the stream we fished only five nights a 
week. Saturday and Sunday it is closed. 
And you can’t legally take more than five 
shad in any one night. So there are 


over my shoulder less than twenty-four 
hours before. The combination of smells 
evidently bewildered the bear, and she 
sniffed from side to side, as if trying to 
figure out this two-legged creature that 
smelled half man and half cougar. 

This delay gave me the chance I 
needed, and I drove a .22 bullet into her 
brain. The she bear crumpled in a heap, 
stone-dead. Regretfully I looked down 
at her, for it is my practice to protect 
bears, but I had no choice in the matter. 

I shall always believe that it was the 
strange mixture of cougar scent and 
man scent that puzzled the enraged bear 
and gave me an opportunity to make my 
-22 effective. I call the cougar pelt that 
lent me the protective scent the most 
valuable I have ever taken. 


How to Fool Wise Bass 


OR the past several seasons, I have 
be been attempting to hook some very 

wise bass in a southern Wisconsin 
take. The fish are easy to locate, because 
almost every morning they jump after 
minnows, but when I cast over them 
they ignored any bait offered. 

After some weeks of this I decided it 
was time to investigate. The resulting 
observations were interesting. 

First of all, I found it unnecessary to 
use numerous baits in one morning’s 
fishing. The best policy is to pick a 
plug that meets conditions as closely as 
possible. Naturally, if the fish are jump- 
ing for minnows, you will want a bait 
that looks and acts as much like a min- 
now as possible. It is best to find out if 
the minnows are close to the surface or 
deeper down. By allowing the plug to 
rest frequently and retrieving slowly, 
you should attract the big bass. 

The best places to cast are over weed 
beds, the depth of which is not im- 
portant, since the fish themselves are 
not greatly concerned. Never cast over 
a spot immediately after a fish has 
jumped. Always allow a few moments 
to elapse, then cast beyond the spot, and 
slowly retrieve your bait. 

Remember these facts when fishing 
for bass early in the morning, and you 
may be rewarded with a heavier creel.— 
Al Nathanson, Chicago, Ill. 


Mine 


plenty of fish that reach the upper-water 
spawning grounds. 

You'll find the shadding good through 
late May and June, at its best about 
apple-blossom time. Pick a night when 
the tide starts to ebb or flow about 4 or 
5 o’clock. At 7 or 8, the stream will still 
be low, the water roily, and the fishing 
good. It’s no use to fish in the daytime 
or when the water is clear. The shad 
can see the nets, and your catch, if any, 
will likely consist of water-logged sticks 
and a few alewives. 

The best way, as I said in the begin- 
ning, is to meet Dave. He’s a shadder 
par excellence. Fishes every night the 
stream is open through the season, and 
more often than not gets his limit of 
five. 

But don’t expect me to go along. I’ve 
found out how it’s done, and, in the 
future, I'll buy my fish eggs—if you 
don’t mind. 
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Tweeks and Twiddles 


(Continued from page 29) 


top of the water. It was getting dark 
by this time, and I knew that, if I was 
going to do any business, I’d have to do 
it quickly. I took a step ahead, and my 
foot got wedged in between two stones. 

“I started to throw my weight on my 
other foot, but lost my balance and tried 
to make a quick side step, but it seemed 
that, every time I put a foot down, it 
would either get squeezed between two 
stones, or the stone would roll out from 
under it. In the meantime, I hung onto 
my rod and was flailing the air with my 


| arms like a windmill. I’d gyrate around 


in one direction, then I’d lean backward 


| and have to whirl them the other way. 





“Mat stood on the bank, splitting with 
laughter. Well, his roars couldn’t last 
long. Pretty soon, I swiped my rod 
sidewise into the brush, then gave it a 
jerk, and felt something give way. Not 
wanting to break my rod to pieces, I 
spun half around, and went over back- 
ward—ker-splash. 


'"! SCRAMBLED around, and finally got 

to my feet again—waders full and 
ballooning out around my legs like great 
sausages. Mat was rolling on the grass 
by now, laughing harder than ever. He’d 
laughed so hard he couldn't get his 
breath, and just kept gulping and gasp- 
ing like a fish out of water. 

“I didn’t waste much time on him. 
The thing that worried me was my rod. 
It was swinging from the bushes, and, 
when I first looked at it, I thought sure 
it was broken. I lumbered over to it, 
and, as soon as I got my hands on it, 
I saw it was all right. The tip had simply 
come unjointed—pulled out at the fer- 
rule and slid down the line. When I got 
it unhooked from the bushes, I started 
reeling in the slack. 

“Of course, I was a little anxious about 
it, but felt pretty sure that the tip would 
catch on the fly hook and I'd get it back 
all right. Then all at once I felt some- 
thing funny—sort of a quivering through 
the rod. At first, I thought it was just 
the tip coming through the water, but, 
as I got in more line, it cut off sidewise 
with a tug. I just couldn’t believe it, 
but I kept reeling in, and then I saw 
something roll, and the water sort of 
boiled up. 

“Even then I thought it was an old 
sucker I’d hooked into. Then he turned 
sidewise, and I saw the colors on him 
and that big, square tail. There I was, 
with that stub of a rod in my hand, the 
tip down to the end of the leader, poking 
the nose of the biggest trout I’d ever 
seen. I can’t remember all that hap- 
pened from then on, but I saw right off 
I’d have to do something and do it fast. 

“I led him up carefully, then, holding 
the rod in one hand, I reached out, and, 
just when I had him where I wanted 
him, I made a grab with my other hand 
and got him around the gills. Well, of 
course, I overbalanced and went in again 
headfirst. I didn’t care—I was wet any- 
way—but I hung onto that big trout. 

“With both hands full, I couldn’t get 
to my feet again, so I just started plow- 
ing through the water toward shore 
on my knees and elbows. This second 
plunge must have brought Mat to his 
senses—I think it scared him a little, 
too, because, when I started crawling 
ashore, he was yelling like a madman. 

“‘What in hell are you doing now?’ 
he bawled. ‘Come out of there before 


you get drowned.’ He came running up 
the bank and started to wade out to- 
ward me. 

“It was dark by this time, so he 
couldn’t see the trout till I’d floundered 
ashore. I wish you could have seen his 
face when he first looked at it. His jaw 
dropped and his eyes were bulging out 
of his head. 

“*Where’d you get that?’ he asked. 

““Just caught him.’ I replied, ‘and I 
didn’t use any of your tweeks or twid- 
dles either.’ 

“He had that unbelieving expression 
on his face. ‘You didn’t catch that fish,’ 
he said. ‘You couldn’t have caught him 
—wallowing around out there like a 
walrus.’ 

“*Where do you think I got him?’ 
I asked. ‘Out of my hat? Do I look 
like a magician?’ 

“*No,’ said Mat, ‘you don’t look like 
a magician; you look like an old bag 
with a drowned cat in it. But you pulled 
that trout out of some place. I wouldn't 
be surprised if you pulled him out of 
your waders. He must have swum in 
there while you were under water.’ 

“Well, that was bad enough, but wait. 
We both had a pair of pocket scales. 
I put the fish on mine first, and he 
weighed just exactly two pounds, seven 
ounces. 

““*T don’t believe it,’ Mat howled. ‘Your 
scales are wrong.’ Then he weighed the 
fish on his own scales. It weighed two 
pounds, nine ounces. That’s the kind of 
a sportsman Mat Richards is. I'll tell 
you, Bill, he’s not a man to be trusted— 
carries phony scales, hogs the best places 
in the river, and howls like a whipped 
pup when he gets licked fair and square 
at his own game.” 

At this point I broke in, “You haven’t 
eaten a mouthful, Tom.” 

“But, Bill—” 

“Your food is getting cold,” I persisted. 

He looked at his plate. “So it is.” 

By this time, his exciting recital had 
drawn the attention of most of the other 
customers. He didn’t seem to notice it, 
but began eating in great mouthfuls. 
As he ate, his excitement subsided 
gradually. 

“You don’t have to wolf it, Tom,” I 
said. “What’s your hurry?” 

“I’ve got to get back to the office— 
kind of planning on going fishing to- 
morrow.” 

“With whom?” I asked. 

He gulped down a big mouthful, “Oh, 
I don’t know,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders and absent-mindedly shovel- 
ing up another forkful. “Guess probably 
I'll go with Mat Richards’’—then dis- 
gustedly—“the damned cuss.” 


Splash Dams Removed 


PLASH dams, built back in the early 

logging days to hold back the water 
until it was high enough to float logs 
downstream, have been a serious ob- 
struction in the Naselle, Coweeman, and 
Washougal rivers of Washington. Though 
no longer used, the dams remained to 
block the streams, preventing fish from 
reaching the spawning grounds. WPA 
workers are now employed in smoothing 
the path for the salmon and trout, by 
removing these dams, as well as con- 
structing fish ladders on the Washougal, 
Chehalis, Tilton, upper Cowlitz and Ka- 
lama rivers. 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 








and up 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$42 


and up “ 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices. 
Out- 
board 
Boats 
$42 








and up 

ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH / 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 

FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. q 


SAIL BOATS 





Today’s Six Most Popular Models 
i2ft. OLYMPIC . . $160 
15 ft. SNIPE $210 
16 ft. COMET - . $248 
16 ft. 1LYACUB. . $260 
17 ft. NATIONAL. . $290 
18%. SEAGULL. . $415 


These boats arecomplete, with @ 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (g9-Aa) 
> TWO LARGE FACTORIES 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. C 
218 Ann St Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. ither Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 


LeJay Electric Troller 


LIGHTWEIGHT—CLEAN—SILENT 


Ideal for boats or canoes because of its 
variable speed from maximum to just moving. 









So simple a child can operate yet strong and 

{ sturdy for general use. Operates 8-12 hours on 

$ good battery, Silent operation plus use of 

| % both hands for fishing and other features 

| S make it the perfect outboard. Free Details. 

It’s easy to build your own electric outboard 

from old auto generator. We show you how. Dime 
brings simplified plans and valuable catalog. 


LEJAY MFG. CO., 593 LeJay Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mention Outdoor Life 
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ACME Folding Boats 


Strong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that you can carry in 





your car, on your running board, or on your shoulder. Simple to set 
up without tools in a few minutes. Complete line —canoes oyere 
sterns for outboard motors. Both canvas and plywood models. ar- 


keted world wide for 45 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
7 Smith St., Miamisburg, O' u 


» U.S. A. 
Canadian Distributors—Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Jamestown Kayaks 





Knockdown kits or assembled. Lengths from 9 feet to 13% ft. 
Prices from $9.95 to $34.50. 
CANVAS CANOE complete ready to ride $39.50. 
Rubber boats and mattresses from $12.00 to $80.00. 
Send dime for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 
JAMESTOWN SPECIALTY CO. 
_Titusville,Pa. __—_—« Box 3770 
“ FOLDING BOAT 
the 


You need to fish those unfrequented Lakes and 
Streams. ROWBOAT or CANOE, rolls into ONE 
small LIGHT bundle. Take anywhere you or your 
car can go. Easy to set up in a few minutes. 
STRONG, RIGID, SAFE, SEAWORTHY. All 
sizes. Handles outboard. Circular free. 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 

Dept. O 











12 Modets 


Time tested for 27 years— America’s outstand- 
ing values in Row Boats, Play Boats, Fishing, 
Hunting, Outboard Motor, Ice and Sail Boats! Al- 
ways ready to use! Endorsed by leading summer 
camps and resorts! Send post card for 24-page 
catalog! It's FREE! 

PIONEER MFG. CO., 127 Perry St., Middlebury, Ind. 
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You Would Enjoy aDog’s Life 


O YOU lead a dog’s life? 

If so, what kind of an 

existence is it? Do you 

work like a dog? Just 
what does it mean if you do? 

These burning questions on the subject 
of human and canine toil may not be as 
politically important as the sticklers 
about hours and wages and collective 
bargaining that the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. fire at capital every time they see 
the whites of its collective eyes-—but 
they’re a darned sight easier to under- 
stand. 

When Lewis and Green start digging 
up brain benders they make Prof. Quiz 
look like Simple Simon on one of his 
dumbest days. The queries that intro- 
duce this article, on the contrary, are 
comparatively easy to answer; so how 
about forgetting Lewis and Green for a 
few minutes and looking into the labor 
situation insofar as man’s best friend is 
concerned? 

I haven't an idea where the expression, 
“working like a dog,” originated, but it 
may have been in Holland, Belgium, or 


some other European country where 
bowwows haul loads, draw gocarts, or 
earn their bed and board in similarly 


laborious ways. Even in the rural sec- 
tions of this country, it was once nothing 
unusual to find the family pooch supply- 
ing the motive power for pumping water 
into a tank in the attic or running a 
circular saw or small hay cutter on the 


~ 


The next time you 
work yourself to a 
frazzle mowing the 
lawn, don't insist 
you “worked like a 
dog." Adog has fun ; 


farm. I remember seeing, when a boy, a 
pair of husky mastiffs, trained to the 
treadmill, that were almost as efficient 
for these purposes as the jacked-up 
Ford of today. 

Then there are the sledge dogs of the 
far North, doing a long day’s work for 
a short day’s pay. But they were prob- 
ably practically unknown to the general 
public years ago, when the simile “work- 
ing like a dog” must have originated. 

But how about the gun dogs and 
hounds? Admitting that a bird dog, 
after a hard day afield, is pretty well 
tuckered out, and that a foxhound, es- 
pecially in rough, hilly country, will 
often run 24 hours at a stretch and be 
practically all in when he finally calls it 
a day, neither one has done a hard day’s 
work, in the commonly accepted mean- 
ing of that phrase. In fact, neither has 
really worked a lick, because, as we have 
often pointed out, hunting isn’t work to 
a sporting dog; it’s play. 

You may feel sorry for the sporting 
dog when he’s chained to his kennel or 
carried in a crate on the running board 
of a car or even tugging at his leash 
when he’s out with the boss for a walk 
in the park, but I’ve yet to see the man 
or woman who wastes any sympathy on 
him when he’s “working.” You don’t 
pity a gun dog or a hound when he’s 
toiling at his trade—you envy him. So, 
as far as working like a dog is con- 
cerned, the sporting dog is definitely out. 









But there’s a whole group of canines 
that are officially designated “working 
dogs” by the American Kennel Club. 
Surely it’s in this list of 25 individual 
breeds that we are most likely to find 
the downtrodden toiler we’re looking for 
to prove what a hopeless round of tire- 
some tasks a dog’s life really is. 

First on the list come the sledge dogs 
already mentioned. They more nearly 
justify the phrase “working like a dog” 
than any of those we've been talking 
about. But, if you’ve ever seen a team of 
huskies or Malamutes when it was being 
hitched to the sledge preparatory to 
starting on a long, hard mush, you will 
admit the dogs show no symptoms of re- 
volt at the prospect ahead. If wagging 
tails and sharp staccato yelps of delight 
mean anything at all, they say, as plain- 
ly as a dumb animal can say anything, 
that they’re tickled to death, and in a 
heck of a hurry to punch the time clock 
and get to work. 

The best-known of the other so-called 
working dogs are the several varieties 
that are supposed to handle sheep and 
cattle—the Scotch collie, Old English 
sheep dog, Shetland sheep dog, and Ger- 
man and Belgian shepherds. The others 

boxers, Doberman pinschers, great 
Danes, Newfoundlands, Samoyeds (spitz 
to you and me), Saint Bernards and a 
number of less-known breeds—round out 
the group. 

Strange as it may seem, only a few of 
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these presumptive workmen ever do a 
day’s work in their lives—at least not in 
America. What they do or don’t do in 
the various countries they came from I 
can't say, but, if they’re in line for an ap- 
peal to the Canine Federation of Labor 
or protection by the Canine Labor Re- 
lations Board, I'll buy you a brand new 
hat. 

So let’s get back to the herders and 
drovers. The collies and shepherds do a 
grand job. On half the farms in the East, 
the cattle and sheep dogs are almost as 
indispensable as the draft horses or the 
tractor, and, I believe, offer a perfect ex- 
ample of the combined intelligence, skill, 
industry and all-round efficiency of which 
a real canine genius is capable. They 
really work, there can be no doubt about 
that. 

But here again we're faced with the 
undeniable fact that the harder they 
work the less they realize they’re work- 
ing at all. In other words, they are like 
the very highest class of human artisans, 
the next thing to true artists, who do 
their daily tasks because they love to do 
them, and to whom rewards, financial or 
otherwise, are of secondary importance. 
To compare a so-called working dog toa 
horse or a mule or a yoke of oxen is ri- 
diculous. These domestic animals must 
be driven or led, and, if the job they’re 
doing requires much real effort, urged on 
by voice, rein or even the whip. 

No dog ever requires that kind of stim- 
ulant. If you punish him, it’s to keep 
him from doing something he wants to 
do—never, or almost never, to force him 
to do what you want him to do. 


HIS leaves us three more groups, the 

terriers, non-sporting dogs, and toys. 
Most of the terriers were originally used 
by sportsmen or gamekeepers to go under 
ground after foxes, badgers, otters, etc., 
or to catch and kill rats or other vermin, 
so, to all intents and purposes, they were 
sporting dogs. While not extensively 
used as such in the United States, they 
are gamesters at heart, and practically 
everything we've said about the gun dogs 
and hounds applies to the terriers, too. 
An Airedale, for example, is just as keen 
about tackling a mountain lion or lynx 
as a foxhound is about trailing reynard 
or a beagle about following in the wake 
of the lowly bunny. 

Non-sporting dogs, such as the Boston, 
bulldog, chowchow, Dalmatian, and 
poodle, are essentially pets and pals. 
They are not expected to work; they are 
essentially gentlemen and ladies of lei- 
sure, and look and act the part with dis- 
tinction and even elegance. 

As for the gay, little toys, the: pam- 
pered darlings of fashion, living bits of 
bric-a-brac that decorate the drawing 
room or boudoir, to ask them to earn 
their dinners by vulgar toil would be as 
outrageous as landing Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy in a sweatshop. 

One more angle. The mangy, flea-bitten 
cur, homeless and friendless, that used 
to roam the streets and alleys, a legiti- 
mate target for the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, is happily a thing of 
the past. Stray dogs are quickly picked 
up nowadays and either placed in good 
homes or mercifully and painlessly put 
out of the way. 

Summing it all up, the working dog 
has a grand time working, and the dog 
that doesn’t work simply lives the life 
of Riley. 

So the next time that disgruntled 
neighbor of yours says he’s leading a 
dog’s life, tell him he’s lucky. And, if he 
adds that he has to work like a dog, con- 
gratulate him and tell him you wish you 
could say you were doing the same.— 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Tip-top in disposition and health 
—these Pard-fed dogs at Swift & 
Company’s Experimental Kennels! 





A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


@ Visitors to the Pard Kennels at Swift & Company 
are instantly struck by the glowing health... the 
abundant vitality of the dogs. Every animal is ob- 
viously in superb condition. 

And these exclusively Pard-fed dogs are every bit as 
remarkable as they appear. In the years during which 
Swift has been conducting its great research project 
in canine nutrition, not one of the dogs has ever had a 
sick day due to feeding disorders. Chow Chows, Cocker 
Spaniels, Wire-haired Fox Terriers, all have borne 
sturdy, normal litters... pups that have developed 
rapidly, conformed well to breed. And every adult 
dog has been maintained in excellent health. 

To keep your own dogs in top condition—keep 
them on Pard! 















SWIFT’S SCIENTIFIC 
FEEDING FORMULA 
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| If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an 


article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 
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STOPS THAT ITCH IMMEDIATELY 











Keep Your Dogs 
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FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 
















WORM CAPSUL 











. : DOGS CATS 
EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE ~«& ‘nielal ne 
ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF E FROM SKIN IRRITATIONS 
ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE | Us Jers, Scratching and Itching, all Rashes and 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms | as ran v. mecagtis Wen me lores tite, Soit 

Address Desk N-55-G Animal Industry Dept. ; , coaid with sermolias 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. JAMAICA LABORATORIES CO. 

Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products JAMAICA, N. Y. 
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GLOVERS 


WILL MAKE HIS LIFE 
A HAPPIER ONE! 





GLOVER’S Double 
Action FLEA 
POWDER positively 
kills fleas and lice— 
does not merely stun 
them. The most effec- 
tive money can buy! 
Safe, sure, econom- 
ical. Only 35¢. 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP cleanses 
thoroughly; removes doggy odor; kills fleas and lice; 
aids in relieving itching; soothes the skin; adds 
lustre to the coat. 25¢ cake. 
GLOVER’S ROUND WORM CAPSULES and 
GLOVER’S VERMIFUGE (liquid) remove Round 
Worms(Ascarids)in in Puppies and Dogs. GLOVER’S 
Double Action C ES also remove Round 
Worms (Ascarids) as well as Hook Worms in Pup- 
pies and Dogs. For expelling Tape Worms, use 
GLOVER’S TAPE WORM CAPSULES. 
FREE! 52-page DOG BOOK, complete with Symptom 
* Chart. Also free advice by ourV speniqgenes 
— write GLOVER’S, 462 Fourth Ave., New Y 


GLOVERS 


CUT ME OUT 


‘ork. 








Cut » e out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor Life 

De 78, 353 Fourth Ave... New York, N. \ I'll bring you 

a te supplies and instructions on how to make easily 

several deltas a week in your spare time. 

EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 
“Stripslik’’ 
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Comb 
Does not cut the dead hair leaving a stubble coat. but removes it i .. 
wing coat soft and lu . ade of steel; strong; rigid; guarant 
tostandthe work. ( side me... for etripp ing the other fine for vermia 
and finishi A table for thick or thin coats. and cats; also good fur 


mb. FREE 3%" rasor-edge winning blade, with each order 
BOG Comb-Grush Outtit 3! valor SOc ppd. 
Bark Bridie, stops wanton barking. .........6.6600005 $1 ppd. 


WARNER PRODUCTS | co., aa ae t, 








Your dogs play safely in this sturdy 
kennel ra Easily, quickly set wh K 
and moved. Size 7'x14'x5' high with 


gote. Shipped F. O. 8. Buffalo, N. Y. 
on receipt of $27.50 check, M. O. or 
N.Y. draft. Send 6< for Booklet 864A. x 


Buffalo Wire Works Co., Ine. sino ns yy 
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When | 
Your Dog 


Begins to 
Scratch 


YOU OWE HIM 
Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or animal nature when 
your dog scratches and sheds his coat continuous- 
ly. It isn’t nature’s way at all 

A dog’s blood may be continually affected by 
impurities, produced by the restraint of domestic 
life, improper food, lack of natural exercise and 
impaired elimination. These conditions act to set up 
an intense irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. 
No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He 1s in torment. 

Helookstoyouforhelpand youcangiveit—quickly. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 
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capsules provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 
structive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to 
quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper 
conditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, list- 
lessness, poor appetite, bad breath, skin irrita- 
tions, and a host of other ills. They work to make 
your pet happier, healthier and more contented. 


Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunt- 
ers Dog Powders—the prescription of a prominent 
English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at lead- 
ing Drug Stores and Pet Shops. Their well- 
directed action should show a quick effect. You 
may never know how fine your dog can be until 
you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to 
4d. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 512, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Dog Questions 


Breed for Rabbit Dog 


Question: Which of these breeds would you 
pick for a rabbit dog: Basset hound, dachshund, 
or beagle?—A. H., Ohio. 


Answer: I don’t like to express opinions 
about the relative ability of different breeds 
which are supposed to hunt the same or similar 
game. But, in this case, I’m going to say that, 
in my opinion, the beagle, as a breed, is almost 
universally considered the ace rabbit dog. Of 
course, there are clucks in all breeds, just as 
there are Al dogs in all breeds.—W. C. D. 


Runs Trail Over Again 


My 18-month-old hound, a cross 
between blue tick and red bone, starts back 
tracking as soon as the rabbit doubles, and, 
even when the rabbit is killed, he will run the 
trail over and over until I forcefully take him 
off.—J. D., New Jersey. 


Question: 


Answer: There is nothing necessarily serious 
about either of the traits your young hound 
shows when hunting. I believe his habit of back 
tracking on a rabbit that doubles will cure itself 
with more experience. Simply take him off the 
back trail and start him over again. As for back 
trailing a killed rabbit or one that has holed up, 
many young dogs will do that, just for the fun 
of running the trail over again. Naturally, the 
wise thing to do is to catch the pup and get him 
away from that immediate vicinity before cast- 
ing him off again —W. C. D. 


Hunter and Pet 
Question: Since I like to hunt, I want a 
real hunting dog, but at the same time he must 
make a good house pet. I already own a cocker 


The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Split Ear Won't Heal 


Question: My hound has a split in the end 
of one of his ears. I cannot keep it healed ex- 
cept when the ear is fastened so he can’t shake 


it. As goon as the ear is freed, it gets sore 
again.—/J. B., Col. 
Answer: Cleanse the wound on your dog’s 


ear with hydrogen peroxide. Then, apply the 
following solution with cotton: 1 teaspoonful of 
tannic acid and 1 teaspoonful of salicylic acid 
dissolved in 2 oz. of alcohol. After applying 
the solution, wait a few minutes, then apply 
petroleum jelly or collodion on the wound. 
This treatment should be given twice a day. 
After a week or 10 days, the wound should be 
healed.—J. R. K. 


Wormed Pups Died 


Question: A friend of mine has a pointer 
bitch that whelped seven puppies. Six of these 
puppies lived and were very healthy until 6 
months of age. These pups began losing weight 
very fast about this time. It was very cold 
and wet here, and these pups ran loose in the 
cold and snow in a lot. I told him that the 
pups looked as if they might be wormy, and to 
give them one tablespoonful of vermifuge on 
an empty stomach. A few days later, they 


spaniel with which I am well-satisfied, and have 
been considering getting a beagle. Do you con- 
sider this breed friendly and suited to city liv- 
ing?—G. B. R., Wash. 


Answer: I’m sure you made a wise selec- 
tion when you bought a cocker, and I think 
you will be equally well-pleased with a beagle. 
There is only one fly in the ointment for a city 
dweller, which is the fact that a beagle, like all 
hounds, is a rover and much more likely to 
stray away and be lost or stolen than is the case 
with a cocker. Beagles also need more exercise 
than cockers as a rule. In disposition, the 
average beagle is the next thing to perfection. 
—W. C. D. 


Setter Pup Kills Chickens 


Question: The 9-month-old setter puppy I 
own persists in killing chickens. I have whipped 
him a couple of times for it, but it doesn’t seem 
to do much good. He is so sensitive and nervous 
that I dare not whip him much. What treatment 
would you suggest?—L. J., Ky. 


Answer: Chicken-killing pups have been a 
problem ever since pups and chickens began. 
The standard treatment for the fault is to catch 
the culprit in the act, even if you have to “plant”’ 
a chicken for that purpose. When the pup has 
killed the chicken, give him a good beating over 
the head and face with the dead chicken. You 
will not have to hit him very hard to make the 
pup’s head and nose a pretty messy sight. Scold 
the pup while whipping him with the dead bird, 
then, if so situated that the neighbors won't 
complain, tie the dead bird to the pup’s collar 
and let him lug it around for a few days. This 
usually will kill the pup’s taste for chicken 
chasing.—W. C. D. 


started coughing and developed a severe cold. 
They got worse and finally died. They acted 
as if they had pneumonia, and he seemed to 
think that the vermifuge killed them. Is there 
anything in vermifuge that might do this?— 
SS. &. T.. Foams. 


Answer: I believe your friend’s puppies 
were suffering with distemper. Vermifuge may 
cause death in some cases when an overdose 
is given. Whether it caused any harm to these 
puppies, I do not know. I do not know the in- 
gredients of the particular medicine he used. 
—jJ.R.K 


Inflammation of Ear Canal 
Question: My dog keeps shaking his head 
all the time and rubbing his ears with his paws 
as though he had something in his ears. What 
is wrong with him?—I. V. M., Mich. 


Answer: Your dog, no doubt, has an inflam- 
mation of the ear canal. Moisten some cotton 
with hydrogen peroxide and cleanse the ears. 
Then, using some more cotton, dry the ears. 
Apply a 2-percent yellow mercuric-oxide oint- 
ment to the ears. Massage the ears gently, and 
then wipe out the surplus ointment with cot- 
ton. Your dog should receive this treatment 
daily.—J. R. K. 


Spaying a Hunting Dog 
Question: Having just acquired a female 
setter pup, which I do not intend to breed, I 
have considered having her spayed. Please give 
me your opinion. Does spaying affect hunting 
qualities? At what age should it be done?— 
R. L., Va. 


Answer: It is not necessary to have a dog 
spayed. A female dog comes in season twice 
a year, each period lasting from 3 to 4 weeks. 
At this time, she should be segregated from all 
male dogs. However, if you wish to have your 
dog spayed, the operation will not affect her 
hunting qualities. An animal can be spayed at 
various ages, but it is advisable to have the 
operation performed between the ages of 4 to 
6 months. A bitch in season, or due to whelp 
during the hunting season, should not be taken 
out to hunt.—/J. R. K. 
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RID YOUR DOG 
OF TORMENTING 
FLEAS WITH 
MY 
SKIP-FLEA 





\ PO WDER 





Medicines. Trusted since 187 
stantly improved. 





. 


There are 23 tested “Sergeant's” Dog 





9. Con- 


Made of finest ty 


Sold under money-back Guarantee 


drug and pet shops. Ask them for 
copy of “‘Sergeant’s’ 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
607 W. Broad Street «+ 


a FREE 


* Dog Book, or write: 


CORP. 


Richmond, Va. 


Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp. 


SERGEAN 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICI 
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Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female 


USE CUPID CHASER 


te Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 


Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off before mating 
No red 
TOM-SCAT for Female CATS. Ask your dealer, or 


Satisfaction or money refunded. 


send $1 for either product 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS CONFARY, Dept. tf 
Boston, Massachusetts 


312 Stuart Street 


Puppy 


tape. Us 














$4.20 
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A brand new 
ing material 


different 
tic pose. 
blocks 


outline. 


paid in the United States or Canada. 
this new Hobby NOW. It’s easy with t 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 78 
353 Fourth Avenue 


SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 


SIX interesting little 
Scottie dogs, each in 


is about 2 
and the six wood 
supplied, are 
ready cut to the correct 
Nothing else 
needed but a pocketknife 
Complete Kit containing 
6 shaped blocks, paint and 
brush, pocket sharpening 
stone, material for eyes, and complete illustrated step 
by-step instructions will be sent for only $1.00 post- 
Get started in 


New York, N. Y. 


Kit contain- 
for whittling 


characteris- 
Each Scottie 
inches long 


his new Kit 

















' 
Woodworker's 

Turning and 

Joining 

The simplest, most practical ways to 
make end tables, chairs, benches, high- 
boys, book-racks, cabinets, all kinds of 
furniture in your spare time. A revela- 
tion of simplicity and helpfulness. Many 

illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 78 


New York, N. Y. 


353 Fourth Ave. 














New book shows how 





$1.00. Outdoor Life, 
Ave., New York. De 


SHIP MODEL 
MAKING 


model. Shows the short cuts, kinks, 


time-saving methods 

Complete plans for gorgeous gal 
leon, clipper ship, etc. 
illustrations Full 


to make any 
of experts 
Almost 100 


cloth bound 
353 Fourth 
pt. 78. 
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What Is Good Bird | 
Shooting? 


(Continued from 


+s 


page 71) 
were there, for our best shooting used 
to come on warm days in April and May, 
when the longbills got up under protest 
close to one’s feet, tacking lazily as they 
left. 

Conditions changed, and a time came 
when snipe could no longer be killed in 
the spring. The snipe were still there, 
but, after the first norther, the longbills 
would rise wild and wing clear out of the 
country. Today most shooters are not 
getting enough practice on snipe to do 
well. I'd say that a 40 percent average 
on these birds would be fair shooting 


RAIRIE chickens and pheasants I’d 

class together. Few should be missed 
when they rise in the open within easy 
reach. The birds are large, they climb 
slowly, and always rise above cover. If 
the big fellows are wild, getting up at 
40 yd. or more, a lot of the birds struck 
will not be killed. That was illustrated 
in prairie-chicken shooting. 

In the ’80’s, the duck and prairie-chick- 
en season opened in certain states on 
August 1. Some of the chickens were 
pretty well-grown, others little more 
than half-grown. They got up within 
easy reach of the gun and flew a few 
hundred yards. The hunting was done 
from a wagon, and sometimes that wag- 
on was well-filled with chickens in a day. 

Pheasants are no more difficult than 
prairie chickens to hit, but are a good 
deal harder to find. In pheasant shoot- 
ing, taking the birds as they come, I'd 
think a fair shot ought not to miss more 
than two birds in eight. 

It is hard to decide what good ruffed- 
grouse shooting is. This is supposed to 
be the most difficult of all game birds to 
bag, and I believe this is true. In the 
open, he is not greatly different from a 
chicken, but he rarely is in the open. 

I once saw one after the dog had 
pointed it, sitting on the root of a tree. 
When I put it up, it didn’t fly, but de- 
liberately ran around to the other side 
of the tree, and then got up. Again I 
saw one sitting in a leafy post oak. He 
didn’t want to fly, so I maneuvered 
around until I could see an opening, and 
then threw a stick at him. He dropped 
to the ground, among leaves a foot deep. 
No; never hit him. I’d think about one 
grouse with three shells would be pretty 
good shooting. 

Woodcock are rare in most sections. 
They are shot at as soon as they are 
glimpsed, and I suspect fully half of 
them are missed. A shooter once told 
me he had killed 26 straight, but most of 
us can’t do that because we do not kill 
that many birds in a year. Eastern 
cock shooters know more about the 
game than I do, but I judge that killing 
60 percent of the birds shot at would 
be about normal. 

Doves are about as difficult as ducks, 
though the ranges are shorter. Two of 
us killed 36 doves—bag limit—in 1 hour 
with three boxes of shells, and I suspect 
that is about average shooting. Con- 
ditions make a difference. Maj. Watson 
recently told of some particularly diffi- 
cult shooting. The hunters stood in a 
valley with the birds coming over hills 
about 70 ft. high. With the doves keep- 
ing an altitude of 100 to 150 ft., misses 
were common, the kills averaging only 
about one bird to three shells.—Chas. 
Askins. 
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HEY! ITS TIME FOR 
MY MILK-BONE! 






Experts say that Milk-Bone 
helps to keep your dog's 
coat thick and lustrous. He 
needs plenty of vitamins, the 
kind of vitamins found in 
the cod-liver oil and irradi- 
ated yeast of Milk-Bone. 
This popular dog biscuit is 
a carefully balanced ration 
containing beef meat, milk, 
cereals and food minerals, 
Start feeding your dog 
Milk-Bone. Get a package 
from your dealer today! 


FREE SAMPLE 








Milk- Bone Bakery, National Biscuit Co., I 
j Dept. P-738, 449 W. 14th St., N. Y. C. | 
| Please mail me FREE Milk-Bone for my 1! 
| dog. (Paste coupon on a penny post-card.) ' 
Name 1 
{| Address ! 
: City and State H 








White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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UNT CLUB © 


MARITIME MILLING CO 


SHUN IFAE: 


FaPoER! 


Hunt Club’s Vitamin F content definitely fortfiies 


Inc BUFFALO NY 








| against irritating skin disorders, prevents dry, itchy skin 


and develops a thick, glossy coat. Hunt Club is so nu- 
tritively complete and easily digested that it keeps a dog 
full of pep and energy. Ask for Hunt Club at your gro- 
cer’s or feed store. If not carried there, send us 6 cents 
in stamps to help pay postage, and we'll send you free 
a regular 12-oz. box of Hunt Club, which with original 
moisture restored, makes 24 lbs. of nourishing, appe- 
tizing food. This offer good only east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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biinnate in this guputnent are inserted at the rate of 
25c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
as one word. Minimum advertisement accepted, 


ten words 








SURINGER SPANIELS WHO win in the fleld ‘and show. 





























Pup bred bitches and trained dogs old on trial. 
I’ { reasonable. State wants fully. Kes terson s Kennels, 
Skamokawa, Washington 6-3 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Genuine cur coated, rat 
tail Registered stock vorkir trair \ i nd it 
trie land or water, Wonderful int ( a kee no 
Puppies, youngsters, trained d 1’« K. Swa Cc} 
Calif 
REGISTERED, SPRINGER SPANTEI ) and | 
rood bitches, half pr this mor Papers f Sat 
faction assured, State wants cleat \W Ku Sleep 
Eye Mint . 
FAMOUS ELYSIAN DUAL Pury s ge break 
, world Record n th ber nr f all ¢ fort 
Field trial Offer Champior pupple brooks half price 
Disposal sale. El an Kent Cale », Calif aa 
BRITTANY POINTING SPANIELS cond enrolled lit 
ter, whelped February 22 First litter produced notable 
ld trial winner. Eugene Versaile Leed Ma i-2 
a SPRINGER SVANIELS, YOUNGSTERS, | 1 mat 
ne clearance price Satisfaction jaranteed Ira Gau 
> Grand Fork N. Dak 5.4 
= Si’ RINGERS AND COCKERS. Bred bitches and pupt 
a id trial b line Shipped on approval. Sprucedale 
Kennet Dunear I’a m= 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES l t nd irk red 
pedigreed, reasonable Julalene Kenne ss2 Hu 
Lou e, Ky a 
: SPRINGERS. EXCEPTIONAL PUPPIES by Champion 
a sire iy 1806 North Seventh, Boise, Idal 
fe COCKER SPANIELS SOLID color hipped subject to 
; inspection. Dr. Wooden, Waterlor York 14 
— SPRINGER AND «ker puppies or older 
emales. Pryor & Dosdale. Red Wing. Minn 
7 SPANIELS. HALF COCKER, half water, $12.50. Cha 
Galla Spencer, lowa 
SOLID BLACK BRED young female, $ 00. North Wood 
Kent Conover, Wi 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPS. Black, pu Ab Butler 
Kennel Villard, Minn 
SACKLIEIOCI REGISTERED COCKER Spaniel femal 
yvred pointer females; puppies. Robert Fr Mt. Ve ' 
i —_ 
— —- BL AC K_ Cocke Spaniel puppi A. KR. ¢ 
Fk. Moore Sutherland, la 
= BEAGLES P=) 
ny AGLES. BROKEN. STARTED. Puppies. Trial. Guy 
Werner, Hanover Junction, Penna 2-6 
BE AG LES: CHE - TRIAL. Literature free. Star Kenne 
KB Herrick, Ul 7 
BEAGLES wes: “TRAINED starters beagle puppie 
‘ Neumiller Bros. Beach ¢ Ohio 
Ny BEAGLE RABBITHOUNDS THOROUGHLY broken 
, Trial Charles Rexroth, York, Pa 
£ — CHAMPION BLACKFORK Ringer Pup regi 
se tere $25.00. Earls rs. Rolland Bower Route 6 
= Toled Ohio 
w BEAGLES AND RABBIT Hlound Also Puppies. B. 8S. 
re! Meckley, Glenville, Pa 
5 lA " 
A EY AIREDALES j 
i _ 
“ OORANG } AIRE DALES THE all-round dogs, hunt, trail 
tree, retrieve any land and water game; guard the home 
and’ play with the children. Registered puppies, trained 
dog $20.00 up; shipped on trial; seld by mail only. 
© Sportsmen's Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio 
«aa SETTERS : 
- AND POINTERS . 
_ —_—— a 
G ORDON SE TTERS DID you ever own one? The hand- 
ome black and tan aristocrats of dogdom Handsome 
game, loyal companions and wonderful field dogs. Young 
ster ” ale Comrace ann Galtior Ohio 
NUGYM AND VILLAGE BOY blood. Three white Setter 
bitehe 12 to 16 months old, fleld experien Vifteen 
2 to 4 year old. trained. Summer prices. Vinton W. Mason, 
Cambridge A, Ma 
GERMAN SHORTHIAIRED POINTERS; best field and 
bench tock Extra fine puppic t Stud Champion 
Gau Von Dusseldorf. Orchard Farm Kennel Paul Ave 
tethlehem, Pa 
POINTERS AIR PILOT Sea v¥ Rex breeding. th. ee 
months up nd on budget « will bring photos 
Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Id 
ENGLISH ETTER GUN dog nteed hunter han 
dling game. Six, eight months, inoculated, papers, $50 
$75. Bob Preseott, Meredith. N. H 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES MeTy be field trial breed 
ing. beauties. Also registered pointer Skylir Kennels, 
tergen, N 
POINTER & SETTER PUPS. 5 mont! $15.00 & $10.00. 
Papers, ship C.O.D. Clyde Lighty. (1 mm, oll 
‘ POINTER PUPPIES. EIGHT mont! pedigreed, hunting 
s $25. Archie Soughers, Shelburt Ind 
' ENGLISH SETTERS—ST gts D pups, trained dog 
4 Paners. Stamme viwards wk 
m ENGLISH. IRISH. GORDON, Liew: tter pointer 
n troke do pup luck dogs. Rill MeGirk, Everett, Wash 
4 IRISH SETTERS 3 MONTHUS $20.00 Essendale 
ry cennel uskegon. Mich 
= APRIL PUPPIES, PAL Henson & ~ Hawk Spectro breeding 
i rice $8.00 M. ‘ Curl, "Ei lison, Ohio 
. & F 
EL HOU S 
e. k 
# 3% YE \R OLD MALE Hound and cur. Fast silent trail r 
Ae « before they den Rabbit tock, fox 
S bro $15.00 with order, balance end 30 
| ta ¢ F. Sher nan Hazel. Ky | 
@ ENGI ISH B LOODHOt ND PUPS. Registered; from | 
f mus t g and trailing strains. J. Sutton, Decatur, | 
= M | 
SEE RL ee ee ee 
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B a COONHOUND OF West Kentucky. Good as lives 

je, fast hunter, real tree barker ar stayer, extra 
m. ... water or hill hunter. Guaranteed rabbit tock, fox 
broke. Pr cheap, long trial. C. Lew Hazel 


FOR SALE: COONHOUNDS, Combi 


nation 





Gillman, 

















Hounds, Rabbit Hounds. Write Gus 

Tens 

COON HUNTER! HAVE 4! ale! Unable 
to hunt thi eason. Runs t co 25.00 1) 

da trial. Write for picture Hatford MeReyn 
Is Almo, K 

HUNTING HOUNDS: CHE Ape Trial. Literature fi free. 
Star Kennel BS. Herrick, } 

SILENT HOUND AND Cu Se year combination coo 
opossum, mink. Fast, true tree barker. Be e none 

better. $15.00, twenty days brial. Picture furnished. Joseph 

Ryan, Mur Ky 

THREE YEAR OLD Kentucky male coonhound, wide, fast 
open trailer, true tree barker ‘Rabbit stock, fox proof. 

$15.00, 30 days trial. H. N. Catheart, Hazel, Ky 

FIELD TRIAL SPORTSMAN. Have male hour, 3 years 
old, large size. Bluetick and Redbone bred 

and quick tree barker, believe can win any fiel 

real night coon dog. $15.00—ten da trial. 

Wilkerson, Murray. Ky 

COONTLOUNDS FOR _— D « Combination hunters 
for other game that New price We pay 
turn expre Maness Wi liams Tenr 

YEAR OLD MALE Coonhound, wide. fast, open trailer 

true tree barker. Rabbit stock. fox broke Price $30.00 

pay $15.00 with order, balance end of 30 days trial. Bank 
ference. Jessie Sherdian, Hazel, Ky 

STRAIGHT COONERS ~ PRIVATELY owned. Price to 
sell 20 4 approval. Elr Mi Her, | Farmington, Ky 


ner 


NOTICE! ! 


Readers can answer the Classi- 
fied ads on these pages with 
the same confidence they do 
the larger ones on the preced- 
ing pages. 

OUTDOOR LIFE takes every 
precaution for the protection of 
its readers. Many advertisements 
are refused. Only those adver- 
tisers who furnish us with satis- 
factory references are permitted 
to use these columns. 


ST CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS i 


SLACK L \BRADOR RETRIEVERS. Another litter of 
this popular breed. Best bloodlines. Rod Hall, Concordia 
Kan 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS. 5 
eligible registration, ideal 
Blackduck,. Minn 


ELIGIBLE GOLDEN LAB. 
Milwaukie, Oreg 


BE AUTIFI Ll L ABRADOR R RE TRIE v ER | Pu uppies all ages 
tertsch Kennels Glasgow, Montana 7-3 


GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES. Satisfaction guaranteed 


=| 


yd. smooth black. 


Itasca Kennels 


SIX weeks 
disposition 
Kellogg. 


puppies $1 5.00. L. E. 





Sunshine Kennels, W atertown. S Dak 4-6 
GOLDEN LABRADORS, BEAUTIFUL “puppies . Harold 
Kellogg. Brookings, S. Dakota 

BEAUTIFUL © HESAP EAKE PUPS from Field Trial 
winning stock Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, Towa 

A GOOD RETRIEVER is hard to find. But you're sure to 


get one if you buy from these dealer 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS f 

















TO OWN A DOG is to have a friend. And a good he althy 
dog is a delight to any man, whether a companion in his 

home or a co-worker in the field. Pick your dog from these 

columns 

PEDIGREED SAINT BERNARD puppies. money-back 
Guarantee! Dime brings photographic prospectus prompt 

ly. Roval Kennels, No. 2. Chazy. N. Y 6-6 

IMPORTED DEUTSCH-DRAHTHAAR’S for pointing and 


retrieving. Pups. Deutsch-Drahthaar Kennels, 


Merman. 
Nebr ‘ 




















REGISTERABLE GREAT DANES reasonable. Marvelous 

guards, companions. Kalmar Farms, Stone Mountain, Ga 
6-2 

REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES. wire-fox- 

terriers, springers. Stamp trogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
7-12 

WRITE ENVILLA KENNELS, Havre, Montana. for Nor- 
wegian Elkhound, wirehaired Foxterriers, Scotty puppies. 

DACHSHUNDS PUPP — ARE registered. Stamps for 
reply. Dachshunds, Versailles, Ohio 

COACH PUPPIES SacTEKED Healthy. Reasonable 
prices. Kane _Kennels Leland, Il! 7-3 

AIREDALE, BOSTON, WIREHAIR, Bullterrier, Spring 
er, Collie, Blue Aust Heelers, Sutherland, Big Fork 

Mont 

ENGLISH BULL PUPS Catalog 1k Challenger Ker 
nels, Jackson Center, Ohi 

PUPS STANDARD S¢ HNAUZERS. Airedales Reg 
istered Reasonable » Arthur Nye indsor, Ohi 

CHOICE DALMATIAN, WHIT. Collie and Rat Terrier 
pups. Regal Kennel Nevada, Ohi 5-3 

REGISTE RED DACHSHUNDS. SEND s stamp. Dr. Warren 

Shelledy, Fruita, Colo 

PEDIGREED ¢ oan LIES. CHAMPION sired Intelligent. 

Beautie George McDowell, East Lansing, Mich. 




















is 


w ANTED 
quail. 


DOG TRAINING. EQUIP. ET i 


BIRD DOGS for training, grous phe 
Excellent references. A Seidel, Danville, Pa. Danvilie, Pa 


[ EEE 4) 




















MAKE SURE of healthy stock, punctual ship 
ice by buying from the advertiser in 
They're r breeders 
LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK or brown. Larg rs f 
re-stocking natural or created areas solicited. S 1 25 
for my booklet. Tells how to build ranct " per 
What and how much to feed. Results to t xpect € 
W. A. Gibt Dept. C, Chester, Va 
MOST RELIABLE FOR best prices and pr t payment 
id a r surplus females and young « t to Ne 
York Zoological Exchange, 446 East Fordt Rd Nev 
Ye rk Cit 6 
DO NOT A. ANSWER this ad unless you t quality, 
line 1, Eastern mink at $100 each Empire Mink 
Scarsdale N. ¥ 6 
MONEY IN MINK? Our Whitney Yukons prove it. Bear 
cat Fur Farm, 5603 Springside Ave., Downe Grove, Ill 
6-f 





PEASE ALASKAN MINK will please. Qua k 
5 Pedigrees furnished and guarantee i accurate. Emery 

S. Pease, Stevensvill Pa 

RAISE FROGS! WE bus! ood pric year rou Sma 
be 1 start u. Free book shows sketch. Ame in Frog 

Cc n 80-M) New “Or! eans, La 

EASTE . N MINK PRICED reasonable f ul 
fall Instructive fold ma FF 2 

Davis Pn r F arn R3, St. Johnsbur Vt 

FOR S AL E: SILVER Black Foxes. Arthur Quist, Two 
Har! nnesota 3-6 

PEAFOWL, DUCKS. PHEASANTS Egg List 6c 
Okherst Preserve, Wickliffe Ohio 5 

GIANT FROGS, WILD rabbits. Restocl purposes 
Vol Brashear Berry ille, Ark 

FON Bat IRRELS FOR, "sale $5.00 per pa I ir 
Kamir Elba Nebraska . 

PEAFOWL SW INS, PHEASANTS, banta pigeon 

John Hass 


gulneas 


Bettendorf, Lowa 








WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows 
__ Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois 9 


bes _ WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE Seed—Write for special a e 
_ Mae -Gregor- or-Dennerly, Aitkin, 1 Aitkin, Minnes sota. 12 








FIREARMS | 








\ HUNTING TRIP must be succe 


























sful to be 
.__ t spoil yours with old or inace quate « equipr 3uy 
from the advertisers in these columns fo 
ABOUT FIRE ARMS . CML. . Advance information on the 
newest rifles, shotguns, revolvers, loads, pes, 
shooting and hunting equipment of all kir gun re 
leling; experimental reloading; amateur gunsmithing 
antique firearms. Send six cents in stamps for sample copy 
The American Rifleman. Nat woe Ritle Association, 85 
Barr Building, Washington, D 
COLT’S POLICE POSITIVE caliber 32. 2 1 6" 
barrels, rubber stocks $18.95. Winchester Mod 2 caliber 
44-40 rifles and carbines $24. All brand new, d ntinued 
Bargain list free Charles Tropp Sporting Goods, 225 La 
fayette St ew wk 
FREE! TACKLE CATALOG, send stamp. $20.00 Fly Rod 
with aluminum case $11.95. Free! Gun Catalog, send 
tamp. Winchester B-5 scope special pri Fr Ca ra 
list, send amp. 10¢ for Medal-Award catalog. J. Warshal 
& Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle. Wast tor 
WONDERS THROUGH THE Microsc I nating 
new book tells all about microscopy How to use equip 
ment, secure and preserve specimens Take photomicro 
graphs, ete. Cloth bound, fully illustrated $1.00 postpaid 
Eu » Watson, Dept. OCTS 353 Fourth A York 
SELECTED “ARTRIDGES — PER hundred 1918 issue 
30/06 2g “ 1930 issue Boatai $3.50 ite issue 
$4.50 Stamp ny lis t of % million cartridg Hudson 
L-52 Warren St.. New York 
SHOOTING FACTS, | P to date i informat arm 
ammunition, sights, shooting, cartridge page f 
worthwhile data for hunters. Only 25c postpaid. Eugene 
Watson, Dept oc 353 Fourth _ Ave N. ¥ 
TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS, MIC ROSCOPES. 1938 
bargaingrams free. Hobby Man, Jeffer la 
Gl \RANTEED. | FACTORY G UN ; Blue r. $2.00 bottle com 
pletes 6 rifles. Cash or M. O. Jerz Gun Products Co 
541 East Street, New Haven, Conn 6-3 
OBSOLETE C oe 3S FOR collectors. 50 all different 
only $1.00. Catalog 15c. Hobby Shop, 406 Clement, San 
Francises Calif 
CHBECKERING TOOLS, INSTRUCTIONS $ 
Vant military rifles. Aurand, Custom Remod 
Logan, Lewistown, Pa 
YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet mold swagging 
dies, gun repairs, sights. reamers. Yankee Specialty Co 
851 E. 6th Street. Erie. Pa 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS; 1938 
bargain catalog free. Brownscope Company, 5 West 27th 
Street New York f 
SEND STAMP FOR bargain list of used tiffs Hudson, 
L-52 Warren St New York 
GET MY PRICES. Guns, telescopes, binoculars. Will trade 
Send for list Ralph G. Allinson, Santa Maria, ¢ f 
USED GUNS. ALL kinds. List free. Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills, Me 3 








ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 50-PAGE list 20c 
406 Clement. San Francisco 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS 
50c. Dexter, Box 399, 


Hobby 


Shop, 
3-4 





LIST with actual phot f arr 


Topeka, 


Kansas. 6-6 


OUTDOOR 







ANTIQUE —“~ ARMS, SWORDS, daggers, powderhorns. 
fr 


i 8 KS uth 18th, Phila ielphia. Penna 
J "E PI TERUOK ES 5. REVOLUTION ARY RIFLES, Carbines. 
Bargain sale. R. H n sale. R. Heike, Rutland, Ill. 


TO Taxivermy og 


PRESERVE YOUR RESERVE YOUR TROPHIES for ; for all time by giving 
them the careful attention of these specialists in taxi- 
lermy. 
BKRUGS—GRIZZLY, POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; Tiger, 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game heads— 
Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. Hundreds of choice 
specimens at unusually low prices. Sent on approval to 
reliable persons anywhere. Write today for selection and 
price list. Jonas Bros. 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
GLASS EYES. TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. 
Headforms, panels, skulls, ev thing you need. Largest 
stocks and lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 
page catalog. It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb 2-12 
FREE 32-PAGE CATALOG. New ideas. Bargains galore. 
aan for every specimen. Taxidermic Manufactur- 
ers, » Memphis, Tenn. 7-6 
MODERN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE, Greenfield Cen- 
ter, New York. Taxidermy Articles, methods, photos. 
Two sample copies, , 25e. 
rAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—PAPER forms, glass eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 
FINE DEERSKIN GLOVES made. C. 
Johnstown. N. Y -6 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, ete. 
Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10c for 
hig illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


100 GOOD ARROWS AND Tomahawk $3.00. Pitted ham- 
mers, mullers, pestles, hoes, tomahawks, 50c each. Perfect 

clay pipe $2.50. List 5e. Postage Extra. Caddo Trading 

Post, Glenwood, Ark. 

COLLECTION OF 25 INDIAN Relics $.99. 12 arrowheads, 
spearhead birdpoint, wampum $.99. 11,000 bargains: 

Firearms. Photolist 10¢. Museum, Rutland, IIL. 


in) GOOD, OR 60 FINE, arrowheads, $3.00. List free. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 6-6 


iv) GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.00. Tomahawk Head 50c. 



































K. Wood, Gloves, 
4-6 
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Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Hot t Springs, Ark. 
Moore, * 





ILLUSTRATED RELIC LISTS, 6c. “The Relic Relic 


Scout,’’ Cameron, Wisc. 
~ FISHING TACKLE 


MAKE SURE OF your catch by taking along the right 
equipment. These advertisers are specialists in this line. 

Buy from them. 

MOSQUITOS, USE GIBSCO, the best repellent made. 
Guaranteed effective for all insect pests. Write for in- 

formation about them and our new convenient and effective 
vay of carrying ey applying repellent. Large sample 
hottle sixty cents A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. Z, Chester, P a. 








ENJOY Y oU RF Wainy. wearing ‘‘Famous C ope Mosquito 
Headnet.’" With pipehole $1.00, minus Pipehole 75c. 
New Butterfly net with joinedhandle, $1.50. Length apart 
22 inches, assembled 42. All postpaid. Cope Mfg., 3726 
N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
— HOOKS & LEADERS last longer if kept in SAVA- 
HOOK. Impossible to rust them. Send 25c¢ and name of 
lealer, agents wanted. Montrose Laboratory, 3811 Orange- 
lale, Montrose, Calif. 7-2 
FLY AND LEADER materials and tools. 24 page list 
FREE. Casting and trolling catalog free. For 104-page 
general fly tackle catalog full of valuable dope send 3c. 
Paul Young, 8065 C-2, Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 4-12 
REDWATER FISHWORMS—ATTRACT fish, live in- 
definitely. Fifty and food 50c. Dealers handling. Su- 
perior Bait Co., Lynwood, Californie 5-3 
SINKER MOLDS: SEVERAL styles, many sizes. Free 
illustrated folder. Reading Instrument Company, Box 
78, Reading, Pa. 1-6 
RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR profit, information free, 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 106C 
Broadway, Peoria, Illinois 
FREE LEADER GIVEN with 12 assorted nymphs, spiders, 
or wet Sout flies, size 10, 75e prepaid. Gopher Sports 
Supplies, 8 West 26th St. , Minneapolis. 
FREE CATALOG. QUALITY flytying and bass bug ma- 
terials. Leaders, gut, tackle. Reasonable. Rockland 
Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N. Y 
'WELVE BIVISIBLE FLIES and tapered leader $1.00. 
Fly makers supplies. Free instructions. Catalog. Van's 
Fly Co.. Gladstone, Mich 
MATERIALS, INSTRUCTIONS FOR ten Bucktail or 
Gray Hackle flies, $.40; 20 for $.75. Truman Crocker, 
Glenwood, Oregon 
FLY TYING MATERIALS, 
instructions, free catalog. 
Bristol, Conn 
FLY TYING MATERIAL catalog free. We specialize in 
quality trout fly materials and helping beginners. Work 
Fly Company, , Pueb lo, © », Colo 
NEW FLIES. MORE buoyant, durable and effective than 
| tantere patterns. Descriptive literature free. Dan Bailey, 
Vest 10 St.. New York, _N. Y 
I a E HELGRAMITE B $2. 50 Hundred. $1.50 Fifty. George 
Strong, Riverside, R 
HOLDEN, PHE SANT SKINS S5e. 
Write Herter’s. Waseca, Minn. 
SIX LARGE PIKE and “1d spinners, one dollar. E. J 
Knechtges, Grafton. Ohio 
“LY TYING MATERIALS. Free catalog. The Fly Shop, 
itchb ss 



































Wholesale—Retail. FREE 
Gregg’s Artificial Flies, 























Wholesale material. 











"ENDING PATENTS CAN be made more salable than 
issued patents. Pay only Government filing fee. Explana- 
ry booklet free. American Patents Corporation, Dept. 
6-E, Washington, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING FORMS for 

the August issue which goes on sale July 
15, close June 18th. Please make sure that 
copy is clear, to the point and plainly written 
All orders must be accompanied by remit 
tance. Incidentally, why not take advantage 
of the 10% discount allowed on six consecu 
tive ads paid for in advance? Send your 
ad with remittance to BILL CORVELL, 
Classified Advertising Manager, OUTDOOR 
LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 








WATSON E. COLEMAN, registered Patent Attorney, Vic 
tor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest references, Best 
results. Booklet free. 3-12 


PATENTS. LOW COST. | ak and advice free. L. F 
, Dd. 1-12 


andolph 


Pea 


BUILD A BOAT. Everything for building or equipping 

your boat. Build a boat by the Welch System. Use Welch 
Ready Cut parts. Inexpensive; interesting and _ profit 
able. Send 10c¢ for catalog showing boats of many types; 
boat hardware; Welch White Cap Motors. Welch Boat Co., 
Station K-4, Milwaukee, Wise 


KAYAK CONSTRUCTION KITS. New designs in light- 
weight canvas kayaks and canoes. Excellent models for 
sportsman from $9.95 to $39.50, also sold assembled. Mail 
dime for literature, Jamestown Specialty Co., Dept. 0738 
Titusville. Pa. 6-4 
NEW BOOK SHOWS how to make any ship model. Short 
cuts, kinks, plans, 100 illustrations, only $1 00 postpaid. 
Eugene Watson Dept. OC78, 353-4th 1 Ave., N New York. 


KAYAKS. KITS. STRONG. § Speedy. Safe. Durable. Prices 
reduced. Catalogue dime. Kayak Co., _ Dedham, Mass. 


WOLVERINE KNOCKDOWN BOATS $16.75 complete. 
Write Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 3-6 


SAIL YOUR CANOE, rowboat! Complete rig $12 to “$19, 
il Company, Patterson, New York. 6 


Tl YAK KIT. $10. gon ye 
__Playaks, Dedham, Mass. 



































































scents, snowshoes; Pack- 
Lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Company, 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 7-3 


TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, 
baskets. Complete trapping equipment. 








AMERICA’S HANDIEST LIGHT trailer. Backs as easy as 


it goes forward. Used for every purpose. 800 lb. capacity. 
Particulars free. Particulars free. Economy Trailer Co., Se Trailer Co., Sedan, Kansas. Kansas. 


 ~rwLY ; 
a [puns AND PHOTO SUPPLIES = 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated Photographic 
Almanac listing everything photographic—still, movie 
cameras, films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of 
bargains, new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old 
camera or equipment in trade. Write for free copy or new 
Photographic Almanac and money-saving bargain book— 
just out! Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co., 
(Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 230 South Wabash, 
Dept. 7-G, Chicago 
TODAY'S BIGGEST CAMERA bargain! Sample copy nm 
sational 108-page new candid camera monthly, MINIC. 
Magazine, sent Free. (Regular newsstand price, Sse) P 
Beautifully illustrated with prize-winning photographs. 
Tells how to make better pictures, answers questions on dark 
room technique, improves ‘‘shooting’’ ability, advises where 
to sell photographs. Send 5c to cover postage and packing 
costs. Minicam Magazine, 16 East 12 St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate service! No del: 














No delay! Roll 
developed, carefully printed and choice of two beautiful 
5x7 double weight professional enlargements, one tinted en- 
largement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. Reprints 2e each 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-61, Minneapolis, Minn 3-12 


INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- 
cost, home course teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Universal 
Photographers, Dept. D. 10 West 33rd St., New York. 2-12 
FILMS DEVELOPED, EIGHT highest quality Velox 
prints with wide panelled borders, mounted in Deluxe 
album; also two enlargement coupons, all for 25c. Premium 
catalogue free with first order. Knickerbocker Film Co., 
129 West 27th St., New York City. 
MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn quickly at home 
Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un 
necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting 
booklet and requirements free. American School of Pho- 
tography, 3601 01 Michigan Ave., _Dent. 1282, Chicago. 














IDEAL P HOTOS. 25e PER roll finished with round corner 
prints. Coupon and folder with initial order. Send soibs 

or write for Free bargain pricelist. Ideal Photos, Box 2255, 

Paterson, N. J 

PHOTOLAB OFFERS: ROLL developed, 2 brilliant pro 
fessional prints of each, 25c. Reprints 2c. Candid roll 

developed fine grain, 36 prints 60c. Expert supervision. Im- 

mediate service. Photolab, 160 EL 1 Illinois St., € hicago, Il! 


ROLLS DEVELOPED FOR 25c, je, returned immediately and 
then you choose your own negative for free enlargements 

Glossy, velvet, silk or colored. LaCrosse Film Service, 

LaCrosse, Wis. 

WILLARD’S GIVES YOUR prints a beauty treatment 
They're clear, brilliant, full of life. Roll developed, 2 

prints each negative 25c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, 

Box 3536-H, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


KODAK ROLLS DEVELOPED "8 color-tone, Hi-Gloss 
prints and two glossy 5x7 enlargements for only 25« 

(coin). Immediate service. Globe Photo Shop, Dept. 3, 

LaCrosse, Wise 

FREE! YOUR CHOICE two enlargements or eight reprints 
with roll developed and eight highgloss lifetime prints. 

25¢ coin. Sunset Service, 289 Sunset Building, St. Paul, 


Minn. 























Cash must accompany order. 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
to furnish two eargrencon with their first a cnaarantbahains 





10% discount on orders for 


ee eta ae 


SNAPSHOT FOLDER WITH every roll developed, 8 prints, 
painted enlargement—25c. Reprints 3c. Fast service. 
Janesville Fi ilm, / A-89, Jane: sville, Wisconsin. -12 
ROLLS DEVELOP ED, TWO sets prints plus ron ee 

coupon 25c. Reprints 8c. Over 19 reprints 242c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. “Where the West Begins.’’ 2- -12 
35% DISCOUNT ON FILMS, Up 25% Discount on Still 
or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 327d East 92nd Le? 
New York City 2 
ROL LS DEVELOVED TWO free enlargement coupons Si 
sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 4-12 
SAMEDAY SERVICE: ROLL developed, 8 glistening 
prints, 2 enlargements—25c. Midwest Photo, B-89, Jenee- 
ville, Wisconsin »-12 
BEAUTIFUL OIL COLORED enlargement in Deluxe og 
with each roll developed. 25c coin. Badger eee x 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin -3 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS. Roll developed, 8 natural sala 
prints——25c. Natural color reprints 3c. Amazingly beauti- 
ful. Natural Color Photo, C-89, Janesville. Wise. 5-12 
LOOK! YOUR CHOICE! Eight prints and two enlargements 
or 16 prints from =e b roll, 25e. Quickest service! Modern 
Studios, LaCross¢ 
FREE! BOOK “HOW to sell Snapshots.”’ 
Canton, Ohio 
LARJARGRAPH REP RINTS, FIVE 5x7 enlargements, 
25c. Cardinal Photos, » Summit, wy oe 
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ZEISS BINOCULARS. HUDSON'S Bay Blankets. 10c 
brings folder importation prices. Trade-ins on ees | 
considered. ‘‘Langguth,"’ Boise, Idaho, 3-6 
3,000 GOLF CLUBS, HICKORY shafts, bankrupt a 
~ set $2.50. Lincoln Surplus, 123 Galena, Free- 
port, . 








AMP COLLECTING 





BIG BARGAINS. APPROVALS %e up. Josiol Babcock, 


St. Joseph, Mi Mich 


j OT Giza. PROPERTIES Fc FOR SALE st ten 4 i 


WHETHER IT’S FOR bunting, EST or just re g up— 
a place of your own is 3 a fine thing, | Look here re for g good cae 


LARGE LOG CABIN, , completely , furnished, with garage, 
boats, ete., two hundred feet frontage on beautiful Autrain 

Lake, Hiawatha National Forest, Upper Michigan. Write 

Dawn Donut Co., Jackson, Mich. 7-2 


MONEY-SAVING FARM GUIDE 2000 bargains; good 
hunting & fishing properties. Free. Strout Agency, 

255-SW 4th Ave., New York City. 

OZARKS-10 ACRES WHITE River frontage; unimproved 
$150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. Hub- 

bard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City. Kan. 7-6 

FREE HOMESTEADS. (ONLY chance). ‘‘Last Frontier.’’ 
Map, location, description, $1.60. Frank Thompson, 


Newberg, Oregon. 
oat 





























ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 

BEST ARCHERY BOWS. From the heart of the Yew 
country. W. I King Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx 

St., Eugene, Oregon 

ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for sport or hunting 
Catalogue Free. Instruction Book 10c. Archery, 617 

South State, Chicago 

FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies. 
__H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mic Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


7 jjjINSTRUCTION ff 


MEN- WOMEN. GET a government job. [EN-WOMEN. GET a government job. $105-$175 month. 
Prepare immediately for next examinations. List posi- 
tions—full particulars, free. Write today. Franklin alee, 
Dept _ F 51, Rochester, N 
NEW BOOK SHOWS how to make any ship model. Short 
cuts, kinks, plans, 100 illustrations, only $1.00 postpaid. 
Eugene Watson, Dept. OC78, 353-4th Ave., New York. 
FOREST JOBS AV AILABLI E, 5, $125- 175 month. Hunt, 
rr, ~— Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Serv- 
ice, C- . Denver, Colo. 6-3 


MISCELLANEOUS _—*ifi 


EDISON DISON STOR. AG E B. ATTERIES a and windchargers for 

your lighting problems. Ideal for camps, cottages, bunga- 
lows. Odorless Long life. Liberal guarantees. Free litera- 
ture. 7 Yonkers Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


“STICKON” FLY OIL—Best repellent for mosquitoes, 
and black flies. Used throughout world by sportsmen, 
prospectors. Fifty cents prepaid, Swastika Drug Co., 
Swastika, Ontario. 6-2 
A. P. C. PATENTING PLAN, Saves two-thirds. Ultimately 
stronger patent protection. Booklet free. American Pat- 
ents Corporation, Dept. 16-E, Washington, D. C. 11-12 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Publishers 
Ltd., Dept. 137, Toronto, Can 
SUMMER & FALL PACKER and guide. Deer, elk, goat, 
sheep, and fishing in primitive era. Reference if wanted. 
Write for particulars. Phil Beal, _Big Creek, Idaho 7-3 
STANDARD ELECTRIC LAMP insect killer. $2.00 u up 
Literature free. Sauer Bros., 14820-L Foothill Blvd., San 
Leandro, Calif. 7 2 
DEADLY BLACK WIDOW spiders; tarantulas, scorpions 
$1 each Ro W. Thorp, 3513 Pomona, | Los | Angeles Calif. 
DIVORCES “NO PUBLICITY. American 1 Attorney. . Com- 
plete information Box _ Box 173 EF Paso, Texas 7-6 
100 BLUE STEEL DOUBLE edge blades, $1.00. 
C. Larson, Roosevelt Blvd., Vineland, N. J 




























































STUTTERING AND STAMMERING corrected at home 
Booklet free. Paul J. Wolfe, 1 Box 52, Pittsburgh, P a. 4-1 12 
SONGWRITERS WANTED. WRITE for free book So ng 
Bureau, Dept. 8, Salem, Ind. 12 
SUGAR DIABETICS: SEND for free booklet. Otto a 

Leesburg, Fla. _ 
COLLECTION OF 2 
Museum, Rutland. 1 














5 INDIAN Relics $.99. Photolist 1c. 
ll. 
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Sharpen Your Eye With Summer Hunts 


(Continued from page 27) 


hunter is the man to whom all sportsmen 
and conservationists ought to take off 
their hats, as the coyote has been proved 
to be one of the most destructive ene- 
mies of game. The little prairie wolves 
slaughter tens of thousands of fawns an- 
nually, and, when conditions are in their 
favor, they think nothing of killing full- 
grown deer, antelopes, and sheep. Hunt- 
ing coyotes is good sport, and good rifle 
practice. 


HE coyote is wild, wary, and one of 

the most intelligent creatures in the 
country. He is largely nocturnal in hab- 
its, and he knows how to take advantage 
of every bit of cover. 

The successful coyote hunter rises long 
before dawn and gets into country where 
the animals range as soon as it is light 
enough to see to shoot. When he does, 
he often sees the animals returning 
from their night’s adventures. 

Ranchers and farmers trap and shoot 
coyotes, as do government hunters. But, 
until more American sportsmen hunt 
them, the problem they present will 
never be solved. I know of no section in 
which coyotes seem actually to be on the 
decrease, and in most places they are 
increasing. 

I ran into the most amazing concen- 
tration of coyotes I have ever seen while 
I was hunting quail last fall. Unfor- 
tunately, I didn’t have a rifle, but one 
member of my party succeeded in kill- 
ing one with bird shot and the rest of us 
made them pretty unhappy. In one 
morning, we saw more than twenty coy- 
otes, and, although we were in good 
quail country, we fired more shells at 
them than we did at quail. 

My wife, a friend, and I were working 
along a series of foothills toward a deep 
canyon that cut into a mountain range 
when we began to see the little wolves. 
I peppered one with bird shot, but 
didn't stop it. Then I heard my wife 
shooting, and saw a badly frightened 
coyote tearing over a hilltop. Then my 
friend opened up. We saw eight coyotes 
before we got to the mouth of the can- 
yon. 

But, in the canyon, we found the sand 












thick with coyote sign and tracks. I 
jumped one, ran it across to my friend, 
who killed it at twenty yards. My wife 
gave one both barrels at thirty yards, 
but, though badly wounded, it dragged 
away. At one time, five coyotes were in 
sight and we were peppering them con- 
tinually. That pack of predators had 
been raising Ned with the big game in 
the vicinity, we later discovered, as we 
found a white-tail doe and fawn and a 
big buck mule deer they had cornered, 
dragged down, and devoured. I re- 
turned with a rifle the next day, but got 
but one coyote—the only one I saw. 

Criminal though the coyote is, he’s a 
lot of fun to shoot, and knocking over 
that gray bushy-tailed little devil, as he 
scoots through the brush or flees uphill 
a couple of hundred yards away, is 
practice second to none. 

What should your vermin rifle be? 
My advice is to use your regular deer 
rifle, if it is at all suitable, as practice 
with it will be more valuable than with 
anything else. On the other hand, rifles 
of the .30/30 class and automatics, such 
as the .35 Remington and .401 Winches- 
ter, are all right for relatively close- 
range shots at deer, but none too good 
for the long-range and small marks of- 
fered by vermin. But, if you are not a 
reloader, you'll find full-power factory 
ammunition rather expensive. You'll 
also run into situations, particularly in 
the thickly inhabited East, where the 
bellow of a .30/06 or a .270 will bring a 
crowd of frightened and indignant farm- 
ers on the run. 

In case you find full-power loads too 
noisy or too expensive, it is best to turn 
to a cartridge using a light, high-speed 
bullet. The .25/20 is a good one and so is 
its twin, the .32/20. But, of the lot, there 
is nothing like the .22 Hornet. Commer- 
cial loadings drive the little bullet at 
2,600 feet a second, and it can be hand- 
loaded to 3,000. It is light, cheap, very 
accurate, and it doesn’t have a report 
that will stampede the cattle. Rifles to 
shoot it are relatively inexpensive. 

The new Winchester Zipper is more 
powerful and flatter-shooting than the 
Hornet, but it is not nearly so accurate 


f 


f 


and its cost puts it into the deer-rifle 
class. For that matter, the occasional 
vermin shooter may well stick to the .22 
high-speed with hollow-point bullets. Its 
relatively high trajectory puts it out of 
the running at around 100 yards, but, 
nevertheless, it is a deadly cartridge. I 
have shot hundreds of jacks with the 
ordinary .22, but, since the advent of the 
high-speed hollow-points, I have yet to 
see one get away. 

For the man who wants to go in seri- 
ously for vermin, who wants to make 
shots at the longest ranges, and who 
doesn’t count the cost, the amazing .220 
Winchester Swift with a velocity of more 
than 4,000 feet a second is in a class by 
itself. It seems to be a big game as well 
as a vermin cartridge, as deer, sheep, and 
even mules have fallen instantly to its 
lightning blow. 


OT so spectacular as the Swift but 

just as accurate is the .275 Roberts, 
which is loaded by both Remington and 
Winchester, and for which the excellent 
Model 70 and Model 30 are chambered. 
The little .25 Remington, loaded with the 
eighty-seven-grain bullet at more than 
2,700 feet a second also is an excellent 
vermin load, and a pleasure to shoot 
The .30/06, the .270 and the 7 mm. do 
very well, but are expensive. 

Many vermin shots go in for special 
rifles with heavy barrels, and target 
*scopes with half and quarter-minute 
click adjustments, and power running 
from 8 to 10. These rifles are fine, spe- 
cialized instruments, and what they can 
do in the hands of a really good shot 
must be seen to be believed. 

However, I think they are too much 
gun for the man whose major interest 
is perfecting his shooting for the more 
serious business of big game. If you be- 
long to that class, use your regular rifle 
or a vermin rifle that is stocked and 
equipped as much like it as possible. If 
you shoot a Model 70 in .30/06 at deer, 
for instance, get a .22 Hornet in the same 
model. If your deer rifle is not made for 
a vermin cartridge, see that the stock 
and sights are as nearly the same as pos- 
sible. The 4X Noske ’scope, for example, 
is an excellent compromise for open- 
country shooting at big game and for 
vermin. 

But, no matter how you equip your- 
self for the fascinating sport of hunting 
summer deer, no matter what sort of 
vermin you encounter, you'll fill in some 
otherwise dull days. Then, when you go 
out for that big white-tail buck, you'll 
find yourself a far deadlier shot than if 
you'd confined your practice to the rifle 
range. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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DEWEY HUFFINE, tobacco auctions 
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EWEY H. HUFFINE has been “in 
tobacco” since boyhood. 13 years an 
auctioneer, he has sold 100 million pounds. 
So he £nou's tobacco from A to Z. 
Mr. Huffine says: “I sell to all manu- 
facturers, and pride myself on being im- 
partial. But I’ve seen what tobacco Luckies 


buy, and so I’ve smoked them ever since 
1917— about two packs a day.” 
Swern records show that, among inde- 
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a WITMESSED STATEMENT SERIES 
_ “ Dewsy Huffine Has Smoked 
: —_— Luckies for 20 Years 





pendent tobacco experts like Mr. Huffine 
—among auctioneers, buyers and ware- 
housemen —Luckies have twice as many 
exclusive smokers as have all other ciga- 
rettes put together. 

Remember this next time you buy ciga- 
rettes. Remember also, that only Lucky 
Strike gives you the throat protection of 
the “Toasting” process which takes out 
certain harsh irritants found in all tobacco. 


Sworn Records Show That... WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST- Irs LUCKIES 2 TO | 








